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PREFACE. 



TT being difficult to foresee what a Reader will ex- 
pect from die title of this Disquisition, it may be 
useful to inform him, that while I was revolving die 
matter of it in my mind many years ago, I was curious 
to know how the subject, according to my own sense 
of it, would appear to a Jew. It was not long before 
an opportunity offered. I met with a young man <rf 
that persuasion, who having been engaged >with 4 
printer at Amsterdam^ for the Hebrew language, wa^ 
something of a scholai*, and appeared to have a good 
command of die Old Testament m his memory, with 
as much freedom of speech and ingenuity as is to be 
met with amongst that sort of people. 

To this person I applied myself; and when I had 
satisfied my curiosity^ I committed to paper the par- 
ticulars of our Conversation, with which I shall here 
present the Reader, diat he may understand the desiga 
of the following sheets. But then I must request him 
B 2 not 



IV PREFACE. 

not to blame me, if I do not make my Jew more sen-r 
sible than I found 'him ; and also if I take the liberty 
of exhibiting our discourse in its natural terms, though 
more agreeable to the familiarity of a private con- 
versation, than to the formality of a deliberate trea- 
tise. 

Christian. You Jews have a great aversion to 
Swine's flesh: pray tell me what is your reason 
for it ? 

Jew* Because it is forbidden in our Law. 

Christian. But why was it forbidden ? what harna 
is there in it ? 

Jew. Because the Swine does not chew the cttd- 

Chr. How comes thc^t to be any objection ? 

Jew* Sir, you know it is so ordered in our Law ; 
it was God Almighty's will, and wc are not obliged to 
account for it. 

Chr. But if the Laws of God are not unreasonable 
in themselves, you should consider dieir intention. 
The service of reason is surely more acceptable to God 
than the service of ignorance; which is like that of 
the Beast5, who obey the will of their Creator without 
knowing what they do. One would wonder how any 
rational creature can be ;&ealous in the observation of 
spch a service. « 

Jew. 
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Jewi You would not have me despise what God 
has commanded, and leave oiF die custom of the Law ! 
I shall never do that in all my life. 

Chr. You would know better how to act in that 
respect, if you could be brought to consider the rea^ 
son of what you are practising. If I were to ask, 
why you cat the flesh of the sheepy you would tell 
me, because it divides the hoof^ and chews the cud. 
But you eat neither the hoof nor the ctcd : so that the 
reason cannot he here, but must be sought for in thel. 
general Character of the animal, to which these marks ' 
are an Index. That you may understand what I say* 
compare the Sheep and die Swine, as you would com* 
pare two men, a good one and a bad one, and see 
whether you cannot discover a remarkable difference 
between them. Don*t you know that an Hog will \ 
be drunk? ^ 

Jew. Oh! yes, and I have seen them drunk, and • 
falling down in the dirt. /* 

Chr. But no man ever saw a Sheep drunk, neither 
can it be tempted to any excess; being remarkably 
moderate in the use even of water itself. 

Jew. What you say is true, but I did never mind 
It befoie. 

CAr. Perhaps so; but I wish. you would think of 

it: for though vain people mock at your dislike of 

B 3 'ferif 
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\ Pdrkt the matter is of more depth than either they or 
) you are aware of. Therefore give me leave to pro- 
ceed. You must have observed that the Sheep is 
paticQt ; it neither lifts up its voice nor struggles while 
men are taking away its fleece ; but, as the Scripture 
expresses it, is dumb be/ore its shearers. If you 
were to use the same liberty with an Hog, there 
would be, as the proverb has it, great cry and little \ 
wool. If you would force an hog one way, he en- 
deavours to run the other way ; so that he cannot be 
driven unless he is tied by the leg ; but the sheep goes 
quietly to the place appointed, and is obedient to the 
voice of the Shepherd. Wash a Sheep, and it pre- 
serves its whiteness till it comes to be sheared: but 
when you have washed an Hog, he buries himself in 
the mire, and becomes more filthy than he was before. 
('' Sottishness and immodesty go together, as do also 
/ temperance and chastity. A Tail is given to the 
Sheep and other four-footed beasts for decency; but 
the Swine, by a certain twist of the tail, common to 
the species, discover what other animals conceal, as if 
it were divested of all shame. It is stiff' necked too 
fa reproach which the Scripture hath fixed upon your 
forefatliers *) beyond all other beasts, and its snout is 

* Exod. xxxii. 9* 

SO 
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so inflexibly pointed to the gtbmkit that it caimot look { 
upwards to the sky* . ^ 

Yott see then, friend Mordeeaii ^t fte difierence 
beti^een the Sheep and the Swine is fhwA more in the 
manners than \h the tiieat; and ^at ftm outfit to 
abhor the Swine, only as aii exam|>le of eVmy thing 
that is hatefol in the sight of God. What honour do 
you expect to get by abst^iiling scniptilbusly fircttiiL 
Swine's flesh, if you are like an hd^ lit kst in jrour 
manners and intliniltions? Have the Jews no swine 
of this sort among them? 

Jew. Yes, we have many who are wicked lA all '^ 

foamier of wickedness, and beastly like the Hog. / 

/- Chr. , Such men ought not to expect that theii* diet 

!) will recommend them to God, if in their appetites and 

(^ actions they are more nearly allied to dhie Devil. We 

Christian, ^oiigh we have too many bad mtn 

amongst us, make it our rule to fulfil the law of 

Moses in a more rationsil ihanner dian you^ by conn 

ing up to the spirit of it; that is, by avoiding die 

earthly, unclean, and groveling affecti&ns of the 

sieine ; and then we are sure that the eating of Swine's 

flesh will neither oiFei^d God, nor do us any harm. 

Here you may learn the true diflerence between a 

Christian and a Jew. You have the form, but we K^**>*/^^ 

have the sense of it: you value youi selves upon the 

B 4 pre- 
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preservation of the husk, while we are in possession 
of the kernel. And hence one of our interpreters puts 
a question} die answer to which is of more value than 
all the glittering trinkets in the Boxes of all the Jews 
in Christendom — Do we make void the Law? — Yea^ 
we establish the Lam. If you could understand the 
meaning of these few words, diey would lead you at 
once out of all your errors. 

Jew. I shall never leave my Religion : they are 
only the worst of the Jews who leave their Religion, 
and they never prosper afterwards. 
( Chr* I suppose it is your custom to harden one 
another widi such sayings: but if you look back upon 
the Jews as a nation, you will not find that they have 
prospered much within the last seventeen hundred 
years. You will argue better when it shall please 
God to open your eyes ; without which it will be vain 
for any man to hold up the Truth, expecting that you 
should see and embrace it. However, there was no 
harm in desiring to know your opinion on this sub- 
ject ; and I wish you would speak of it to some of the 
more learned of your brethren. 

Jew. I will ask them about it : and I think you are 
right in what you said- about the Hog: but we have 

Cmany Jews who will make a very good dinner of 

[ hog's flesh. 

Such 
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Such was the issue of this Conference, if fhat ctA 
properly be called a Conference, in which a Jew, wha 
understands nothing of what he professes, and whose 
grand object is the vending of his wares, had one side, 
of the argument. I never received any report from 
this Jew concerning the sentiments of his brethren; 
but by the information be gave me very soon after, I 
have reason to think there are some Christians, who 
Fegard the Subject with equal tgnoFance, and, perhaps^ 
greater indiiference. vl must take it patiently, if such 
.persons should never find themselves much interested 
in the following enquiry, f The vyriter who would re- 
tem to the unfrequented Paths of primitive Theology,, 
must look for his encouragement from Readers of the 
same taste, if such are to be found. In eveiy .age 
they have been always few in comparison, who were 
animated by an attachment to the peculiar wisdom of 
Revelation. If I had written five handled years ago,' , 
my [thoughts might have been offered to a set of in- ( 
dolent monks, as little concerned about the Spirit ttf \ 
Prophecy, as the modern student of the coffee-house, [ 
whose wJiole attention is devoted to Plays, Novels, \ 
and feictious News-papers. -^ 

In the Age of the Reformation, when all the an- 
tient fountains of Literature were opened, the Evan- 
gelical Spirit of the Old Testament was cultivated by 
^ some 
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some of the most eminent writers of that time ; and 
the sight of it, even to this day, hath scarcely ever 
been lost among the Puritans. We of the Church of 
England are now risen above that sort of learning, 
as we think ; though it is to be feared, we are rather 
degenerated and fallen below it: and this is one reason 
why so many felse and dangerous speculations haVe 
ibeen making their way into the fashionable Divinity: 
for they who depart from the proper stile and genius 
of the Scripture, ^'ill hardly escape some defection 
from its doctrines. 

I do not here mean to become art accuser under the 
more popular Character of the Reformer; neither 
would I be thought to have discovered what is un- 
known to other men. We have Authors of eminence 
and genius amongst us, who are undoubtedly sensible 
of the value of that literature for which I am now 
pleading, because their wi*itings shew them to be far 
advanced in the knowledge of it; particularly the ce- 
lebrated Praelector de Sacra Poasi Hebraorum^ and 
the learned Author oi Dissertations on the Prophecies; 
from each of whom 1 might prod\ice many excellent 
observations to justify that praise which they merit 
from a better hand. As to myself, I would be con- 
sidered only as an humble follower of such learned 
Interpreters : and if I have ventured to pursue the mat- 
ter 
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tcr of the following Disquisition ferther than they 
would have done, I hope that hath happened, only be- 
cause I have meditated long upon this particular Sub- 
ject. I found it more fruitful than I expected, and 
have been led by it into many speculations, which 
have been exceedingly pleasant to me in the hours of 
my Solitude. I am sensible they would be more plea- 
sant to the public, if it were the fashion to be some- 
what better versed in that sort of Learning, by which, 
we are essentially distinguished from the Jews; t 
mean, in the figurative sense of the sacred Writings; 
which no Jew can possibly understand and continue to 
be a Jew ; on which account it is so largely insisted 
upon by the Sluthor of the Epistle to the Hebrews^ 
a discourse particularly calculated for their instruction* 
Where the Scripture is studied by those who have no 
private ends ttf serve by misrepresenting it, its figura- 
tive mode of expression will be studied of course; be- 
cause no great progress can be made on any other prin- 
ciple. It is as necessary to the understanding of the 
Bible, as its proper Alphabet is to the dccyphering of 
any Language. ** Certain images (says Dr. Lcrwth) 
** borrowed chiefly from nature, exj)ress certain other 
" notions less obvious to the understanding; a con- 
** stant uniformity being observed in the application of 
*' them: and I believe this one thing, if it were dill- 

*' gently 
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•* gently studied, would always be of excellent Use to 
•* explain the meaning of the Hebrew Prophets *." 

A gentleman formerly educated at Christ Churth 
College in Oxford^ and known to the Physicians as 
die Editor of Aretaus, had formed a design of dedi- 
cating his Life to a complete Work on the Symbolical 
Language of the Scripture ; and if I had a faithful 
account of him from a contemporary and fellow-col- 
legian who knew him well, great things might have 
been expected from him, when his abilities and ex- 
perience had so great a Subject to work upon. I have 
much reason to wish that he had accomplished his 
design: but, alas! it became abortive on the same 
principle with m^y other excellent undertakings, the 
mortality of the undertaker ; who did not live to make 
any progress in the work. This loss, however, is al- 
already supplied in some measure by r the judicious 
Criticisms of Dr. Lowth ; and we shall have yet less 
reason to lament it, if an introductory Discourse to a 
new Commentary on the Psalms of Davidy which is 

* ccitae Imagines, plunmum Naturales, certas alias notlenes, 

quanim subtilior est ratio, lege quadam constanter servata, tx* 
primunt; quam rem unam arbitror, si accurate investigetur, ad 
InteUigendoa Vates Hcbros semper maximo adjumento fore. 

Prelect, xxxi. p. x. 

now 
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flow in manuscript, by an able and ingenious handy 
should see the light. 

Some small specimen of this Symbolical language 
may be collected from the ensuing pages. Other hints 
may be gathered from Erasmus his Enchiridion 
militis ChrisHani; and many more may be found in 
the collection entitled Philocalia^ at the end of the 
works of Ori^ew; whom the incomparable Erasmus 
delighted to follow in his capacity of an Expositor* 
But as I an]t now only writing a Preface, without 
taking upon me to deliver rules for the interpretation 
of the 5cripturef I must content myself with -com- 
mitting these few hasty reflections to the farther con- 
sideration of the intelligent Reader ; after I have in- 
formed him, that this Disquisition will be followed by 
other like Disquisitions and Discourses on Scriptural 
and Moral Subjects, till the whole shall amount to an 
octavo volume. 

Pluckley^ 
July 8, 1771. 
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17 VERY Institution of God must have 
something in it which deserves our at- 
tention : and though the wisdom of any par- 
ticular Law may not shew itself to a careless 
Enquirer, who looks no deeper than the sur- 
,face; yet if it be examined by the rules of 
interpretation laid down for us in the Scrip- 
ture, and compared with the State of Nature, 
we shall generally find our labour well re- 
warded. 

As we did not invent the Bible, God hath 
wisely provided against our inventing the in* 
terpretation of it: the Scripture itself, when] 
properly searched, being sufficient for the un- ^ 
folding of its own difficulties. " 

If any subject is left without an explanation 
where it is first delivered, we find it resumed 
or referred to in other places; and some new 
circumstances are introduced, which serve to 

2 enlarge 
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enlarge our views and clear up what is ob-* 
scure. Hence it comes to pass, that howso- 
ever other books may b/e explained, the only 
rational method of interpreting the Scripture 
K is to compare spiritual things with spiritual; to 
clear up one passage of divine writ by others 
which relate to it: and in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses of this sort every word ought 
to be established* Let this rule be our direc- 
tiwi with respect to the iQstitution we ape 
about to examine. 

h In the 1 1th Chapter of Leviticus^ the 
principal Animals of the Creation are divided 
into two Classes, one of which is declared to 
be clean the other unclean: and when the 
prc^)cr distinctions are adjusted, the whole 
is summed up in the following manner. — 
** This is the Law of the beasts and of the 
*' fowl, and of every living creature that 
" moveth in the waters, and of every crea- 
" ture that creepeth upon the earth; to 
" make a diff^erence between the unclean and 
*' the clean, and between the beast that may 
*^ be eaten, and the beast that may not be 
" eaten*." The Hebrews were to eat of no 
creatures, but those which bore certain marks 
or characters in their several natures, such as 

• V.46, 47. 

gav.e 
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gave them a place amongst the clean animals: 
and as to the rest, which ha?ve dSo their pto- . 
per characters, diiferent from the former, they 
were forbid to taste or even ta touch them^ 
under the penalty of mkking themselves un-* 
dean a^d abominable in the sight of God. 

II. Now if God doth nothing but for wistf 
and sufficient reasons, as all meh must believe' 
who believe that there is a God; He miust 
have commanded his people to observe this 
distinction for some reason, either natural ot 
moral: either because some animals are bjf 
nattireclesLn or unclean in themselves; or ono* 
Uematically so> with respect to other things 
expressed and understood by them. It could 
not be for the former reason; because God 
had already pronounced the whole creation^ 
including all beasts, cattle, creeping things^ 
fishes, and fowls, to be very good. CTherefbrc 
no creature could be objected to on account 
of any natural disqualification. ^ And had any 
of them been unclean in a natural sense, at 
the time God delivered this Law to Mosef^ 
they would be so^still ; their natures being still 
the samet and it would be as unfit and sinful 
for a Christian to eat them now, as it was to 
an Hebrew formerly. But this it certainly is 
not : for saith thft Apostle, " I know and am 
yosL. III. c ** per- 
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^ pari^Haded hjy the Lord Jesus that there is^ 
' pot^iing UK^cieap, of itsi^lf— For every crea- 
^< tur^ ^ Qf>4 is goody and nothing to be te* 
*^ f^sed^ ^ It. |;>e rec^yed with thankagtving ; 
** for ^t i» s^iictited by the word of God^ 
" and ty 'prf^yer'." It va^y seem strange ta 
^ ^t this tin^ that the i^postk ahould ex- 
freM «hii«9^ with m n^uch warmth and ear* 
9^f9tiie9A concerning a ^nxbject seemingly so 
ifX(^\fSfVWt '^ b^t the nevJy converted Jews 
Ifeiif^ Wldeir the prejudices of Education^ w(ero 
^tT^me\y t^piffiiom of the observances of the 
Iaw q( Mo0fia; and of Uiis in particular, M 
tb^ posterity ako. are (or pretend to be) at 
this dajt. 

}IL This distinction then £d not subsist 
9^ account of any nutuaral ujncleanness in 
;^om^ cres^tures more tiiian in others/ And 
^t o«¥ moi^ sensiUe reason can be assigned^ 
iK^ there iriiould have been any distinction 
a^ aU* JPor if no creature of God i& unclean 
of itsjeli^ 'm its natural capacity ; it evidently 
follows, ^ tha,t wh^n (he X^w of Moses de- 
clared many creatures to be unclean, no- 
thing bi^t thei^vfOfv/ capacity could be in^ 
.ten^^d. Hence it will he eaay ^ligh to 

• I TlBK iv, f • 

under* 
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understand) that although there could be 
no virtue or morality in abstaining from 
wch creatures upon their own acxount^ it 
might be very useful and edifying to do so, 
if a pious r^ard were had al the same time 
to what their natures and properties resem* 
Wed: as, on the other hand, it must h^ye 
been a very indifferent ceremony, if not 
childii»h and absurd in the sight of the Divine 
I^w-giver, to observe this law in the letter, 
!irithQut any sense of its moral intention ; as" 
chfldren read over the Fables of M^op, not 
to understand men and maniiera, but for the 
curiosity of hearing Sheep, Foxes, and Ravens 
argue like human creatures. In a word y if 
this Institution was figurative, .and carried 
with it a moral obligation, .it will be found 
worthy of the divine wisdom, and conse- 
quently worth the consideration of every Na- 
turalist, who hath sense enough to under- 
stand, that indevotion is no necessary part 
of his profession as a Philosopher. That it 
really was such as I have just now supposed, 
may be fully proved from the vision of St 
Peter; which will serve as a key to open this 
whole subject. 

IV. We read in. the 10th Chapter of the 

Jets, that this Apostle ** went up upon the 

c 8 house 
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" house top to pray about the sixth houn 
" And he became very hungry and would 
*' have eaten: but white they made ready^ 
^* he' fell into a trance, and saw heaven 
^' opened, and a certain vessel descending 
^^ unto him, as it had been a great sheet, 
** knit at the four comers, and let down to 
" the Earth; wherein were all manner of 
" fomfooted beasts of the Earth, and wild 
*' beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of 
" the air. And there came a voice to him 
" saying. Rise, Peter, kill and eat. But 
" Peter said. Not so, Lord; for I have never 
" eaten any thing that is common, or un- 
^* clean. And the voice spake unto him 
*^ ag^in the second time. What God hath 
" ijleansed, that call not thou common. This 
*^ was done thrice, and the vessel was received 
" up again into heaven*'' 

Immediately after, tliis exhibition, the 
Apostle, by the direction of the Spirit, went 
to the house of ComeliuSj a devout Roman, 
whom God had chosen for a member of the 
Christian Church: of which Society that 
visionary Sheet was a figure, comprehending 
people of all nations, gathered from the four 
winds or quarters of the earth, and enclosed 

V' in 
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in white linen, to signify the Christian purity 
and righteousness. 

When he was entered into the house of 
ComeliuSy he observed to the people who 
were present, " Ye know how that it is an 
" unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to 
" keep company, or cdme unto one of ano- 
** ther nation : but God hath shewed me, 
" that I should not call any man common or ,. 
" unclean.^' Here we have an apostolical 
comment upon the sense of this vision. God 
had shewed him that he should call no living 
creatures unclean ; but by these brutes of all 
kinds he understands men of all nations. 
And without question he applied the vision 
to what the wisdom of God intended to ex- 
press by it. The case was this: St. Peter, 
as a Jew, was bound to abstain from all 
those animals, the eating of which was pro- 
hibited by the Law of Moses. But God 
shewed him that he should no longer account 
these animals unclean. And what doth he 
understand by it? That he should no longer 
account the H^thens so: *^ God," says he, 
** hath shewed me that I should call no man 
*^ common or unclean :" or to speak in other 
words borrowed from the Apostle, " God 
*^ Jiath abewed me that a Jew is now at liberty 
C3 ''%^ 
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^^ to keep company or come unto one of another 
" nation r which so long as the Mosaic dis- 
tinction betwixt clean and unclean beasts was 
in. force, it was not lawful for him to do? 
especially as Christ himself, in the beginning 
of his ministry, when the Jews were still en- 
titled to the pre-eminence given them by the 
law, had repeated the same rule to his Apos-» 
ties — '' Go not into the way of the Gentiles— 
** but go rather to the lost SHEEP of the 
** house of Israel*." 

V. This Vision being founded upon the 
distinction now before us, and the sense of it 
being clear and unquestionable, we may pro- 
ceed to make some use of it. Thus then let 
us argue; that if the liberty of feeding upou 
unclean creatures was offered to St. Peter as a 
sign of a communication now opened between 
the Jews and the Gentiles; it was the original 
intention of the contrary prohibition, to teach 
the Hebrews, that they shqpld hold no Society 
with heathens and idolaters. For a liberty in 
one of these cases could not infer a liberty in 
the other, unless it hath been a truth known 
and acknowledged by those who understood 
th^ laW| that a restraint in the one had al* 

i ways 
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irays implied a restraint in the other. To 
say that animals pronounced unclean by thie 
Law might now be eaten, was the feame as 
to declare in other wo^dis, that the heathens 
might now be safely conversed with ahd 
preached to : therefore, when it was enjoined 
that these creatures should not be eaten, it 
was the same in effect as if it had been de- 
dared in so many words, that the people ot 
God should avoid the conversation and man- 
ners of the heathens. Nothihg fcian bfc 
plainer, than that the uncleaiihess ascribeti 
to brute creatures is not their own; for 
tfiey innocently follow their several in- 
stincts; the wolf when it devotirs the lamb, 
and the swine when it wallows in the mire. 
The instinct of the wdf is not chielty but 
appetite. In man it would be otherwise, be- 
cause one man dofes not want the blbod df 
another. The turpitude of the swine is not 
tnoral but natural: it is as blameless as th0 
scent of a dungfhill: yet in these things they 
hold up to us a picture of bad men, whb 
when they imitate the ptbperties of certain 
brutes, depart from the dignity and purity of 
that state to jvhich God called his chosea 
people* Therefore it was well observed by 
Tertullian, that ** if any ill quality is coA- 
r- ' q 4 ^* demned 
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^^ demned in brute animals, certainly it iri 
** much more condemned in man, who i& aK 
^^ rational creature*." i 

VI. This subject can never be misunder-' 
SitQod (at least, in its outlines) if it be con^ 
3idered, that nothing which g( eth into a man 
can defile hivt\ ; and that nothing is unclean 
in the sight of God but Sin. The powera of 
darkness are called unclean Spirits^ and unclean 
Deoils^ from their wickedness. So that if any 
thing is prohibited as unclean, we mu3t nn^^ 
derstand it to be so only in a moral senses ^ 
with s6me respect pr other to Sin. 
f VII, As ^here is. nothing uaclean with God 
\ but Sin ; so is there nothing pure in his sight 
li)ut obedience and holiness : which Qbserva*^ 
tion, when applied to the other part of our 
subject, will shew us why some animals were 
approved of and selected from the rest as 
proper to be eaten. For if unclean beasts 
expressed the immoral character of the unbe-R 
lieving Geptiles, the clean ones must have <^ 
.-^ agreed tq the character of the Isi^aelites : as 
when it is k^own that darkness is an image of 

^ Quando irra^ionale animal oh aliqaid rejicitur, magis. 
iUud ipsum in eo qui rationally est bomine damnatur« 
TertuU. de Cib. Judaic. 

* Ittkeiv, 33, , 
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the Devil, we neeii no other information that 
Light, its opposite, must be an emblem of 
God 

VIII. Hitherto I have deduced the grounds 
and reasons of this distinction from such pas* 
sages of scripture as do not literally inter- 
, pret, but only imply an interpretation of it ; 
though in so direct a manner, that no doubt 
can remain, but with readers who are eithei^ 
fery ignorant or very much prepossessed. 
Howe^ er, it is asserted in . the plainest terms 
in the book of Leviticus itaelf, th&t the mean^ 
ing of this Law is such as I have supposed it 
to be. The words are these: *' I am the 
** Lord your God which have separated you 
" from othe?* people: ye shall therefore put a 
** difference between clean beasts and unclean^ 
" and bet weeaam clean fowls and clean ; and 
** ye shall not make your souls abominable 
'* by beast or by fowl, or by any manner of 
** living thing that moveth upon the ground, 
" which Ihave separated from you as unclean^ 
" And ye shall be holy unto me; for I thet 
" Lord am holy which have severed you from 
** other people, that ye should be mine*/* 
'Bhe substance of which in fewer words is 

• ^cv. XX. 24. 

this ; 
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this: God tells them, they should abstain 
from the eating of these unclean beasts^ only 
to remind them of their own separation from 
unclean Gentiles: while, on the other hand, 
they were to partake of the clean, because 
they themselves were to be holy unto thb 
Lord. 

IX. It is time now to descend to the par- 
ticulars of this Institution, and enquire, what 
animals are assigned to the twp different 
classes above mentioned, and how their qua- 
lities, when morally understood, agree to the 
two different kinds of people they were in- 
tended to represent. A few creatures selected 
from the inhabitants of the Earth, the Air^ 
and the Waters, will be sufficient for our pur- 
pose, because we may form a judgment of all 
the rest from such a specimen. The pro* 
priety of a distinction between them will ap* 
pear upon the first hearing of their names : 
for, if we review the xith Chapter pf Leviticus, 
we find on the good and peaceable side, 
amongst the clean creatures, Oxen, Sheep, 
Goats, and Lambs; all fishes with fins and 
scales ; all fowls, as Doves, Larks, and such 
like, which are unexceptionable in their man- 
ners, and lofly in their flight. 

On 
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On the other side, there are dogs, s'l^ine^ 
wolves, foxes, lions, tygers, moles, and ser- 
pents; eels and water-snakes; vultures, kites, 
ravens, owls, and bats. 

All these, and many other creatures, so far 
aA their instincts and properties are discovered 
to us, agree so \yell with the different sorts of 
men, to whom the Sciipture hath given them 
an alliance, that none but the infinitely-wise 
Creator, who framed them for moral as well 
as natural purposes, could have distinguished 
and applied their several natures with so much 
simplicity, brevity, and propriety. 

X. It is evident, upon a first inspection, 
that there is a wide difference between these 
two parties, witli respect to their manners and 
ways of life : but we have here a more com- 
pendious method of distinguishing quadrupeds 
by certain external characters, expressive of 
their internal natures and instincts: those 
only being admitted into the Class of clean 
animals, which divide the hoof and chew the 
cud In regard to these external chai-acters, 
it might be sufficient for our present purpose 
to observe, that they are generally attended 
with a disposition tractable, harmless, and 
profitable. But I cannot help thinking, that 
the charactei's themselves are ejcpressive of 

moral 
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Inoral endowments: though unless they are 
interpreted with some degree of caution, it 
may be easy for us to fall into groundless 
refinements, and to mistake subtilty for so- 
lidity, y 

Thus much is clear ; that an animal with 
a cloven hoof is more inoffensive with its feet, 
than the several tribes of wild beasts, whose 
paws are armed with sharp claws, to seize 
upon their prey: or than the horse, whose 
feet are applied by instinct as offensive wea- 
pons: or the dog, who although he is not 
armed with claws, like the bear or the tyger, 
hath fieet endued with great swiftness that he 
may pursue and destroy such creatures as are 
gentle and defenceless. 

Then again, neither Aristotle nor Pliny 
need be cited, to prove that quadmpeds with 
a divided hoof tread surer than those whose 
hoof is entire ; there being a plain mechanical 
reason, why a foot, which presents several an- 
gles and edges, should take faster hold of the 
ground. I have frequently observed, that 
such creatures have a surprising felicity in 
keeping upon their legs, either up or down or 
across any dangerous declivity. The goat 
affords us the most extraordinary instance of 
this sort; particularly the wild mountain goat^ 

whosQ 
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whose agility in conveying himself with safety 
over the craggy cliffs and precipices of the 
AlpSj hath been celebrated by learned tran 
vellers*. 

It is also worthy of a remark, that this class 
of animals is not only surer footed, but more 
orderly and regular in their progress. Sheep 
have a natural propensity to follow one ano- 
ther's steps. It is their custom to approach 
the fold, or come forth from it again, in a 
train or file. They traverse their pastures in^ 
the like order ; whence it is observable, that 
the fields which they frequent are quartered 
out by a multitude of narrow tracks, which 
they seem to follow with a scrupulous exact-, 
ness. This habit is still more remarkable in 
the Ox : it being the practice of oxen to tread 
in the very footsteps of their predecessors : 
so that when a drove of them have passed 
through any deep and narrow road, they leave 
the surface divided into a regular succession 
of ridges and furrows, as if it were the work 
of art If brute creatures could reason and 

* Scbeuckcer in his Itinera Alpina. A'msnuorth suppose& 
the expression in Gal. ii. 14. which is certainly meta. 
phorieal, was spoken with an allusion to this faculty of 
lectitude in the cloven footed aninrials — they nualked not up^ 
rightlj according to tie truths 

dispute 
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dispute as men do, this plodding practice of 
the Ox might possibly be ridiculed by the 
AsS) as the orthodox Believer, who is content 
to tread in the steps of his forefathers, is 
scoffed at by the rambling Freethinker, who 
uses it as the privilege of his nature, to de- 
viate into by-ways, untrodden by those who 
were much wiser than himself. 

Surefoothg is an image not unproperly ap* 
plied to elementary Truth in Science: whence 
it will not be unnatural to suppose, that this 
first Character of the clean Animals was in* 
tended to be expressive of rectitude and cer- 
tainty of principle in moral agents. Error is 
various and changeable in its nature : but 
Truth, being one and the same in all ages, 
will always be productive of sobriety, regula- 
rity, and Uniformity, in those who are con- 
tept to follow it. 

XL The other character of a clean beast is 
tli3X of cherving the cud; a faculty so expres- 
sive of that act of the mind, by which it re- 
j volves, meditates, and discourses on what it 
( hath laid up in the memory, that it is applied 

to this sense by the Greeks * and Latins ; and 
\^ V-. 

* A'a/um^vxii/Aiir^ Til fityifjBTi ra fft^^^jjLtta, LucioM, In this 
passage the act oi eafingy together with that o^chenmng the 
cud, is applied to the memory and understanding. 

4 thei 
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(^thc word ruminate is well known to have the 
l^same metaphorical meaning in English. A 
beast thus employed hath likewise all the ou^• 
ward appearance of abstraction in its coun- 
tenance, as if it were engaged in some deep 
meditation : and it practices the chewing of 
the cud more particularly,, when it is least 
subject to interruption, that is, when it is 
lying down at rest. Pliny makes the same 
observation • ; and I apprehend there is a na- 
tural reason for this, as the food is more easily 
recaUed into the mouth from its temporary 
lodgement in the stomach, when thcf body is 
lying in an horizontal position. . This charac- 
ter then, as it stands in the scripture, must 
signify a devout turn of Thought, and holiness 
of Convwsation : for the word of God is the 
food of the mind, which, being laid up in the 
heart, should be again revolved at all seasons ; 
so that being properly applied to the inward 

* Takix^ it from Aristotle^ of whom he is little more 
than iho transcriber, in very many subjects. This cir- 
cumstance did not escape that great master of natural 
imagery, Miltm. 

Others on the grass 

Couch'd,. and now fiU'd with pasture^ gazing sat^ 
Or bedward ruminating. 

Par, Lost, B. iv. 

mau^ 
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man, it may contribute to a daily increase in 
grace and godliness. Such is the practice of 
that man whom the Psalmist pronounces to 
be blessed : his delight is in the law of the 1 
LORD, and in his law doth he meditate day j 
and night. His attention is followed by all. 
the signs of spiritual growth, and strength: 
he bringeth forth his fruit; his leaf withers 
not, and his work prospers. AH of which ia 
signified to us in some other words of St. 
James — " whoso looketh into the perfect law- 
*' of liberty and continueth therein, he. being 
^* not z. forgetful hearer, but ^ doer of the 
•* work, this man shall be blessed in his deed." ^ 
Every Israelite, who answered to these two 
characters of the clean Animals, was blame* 
less in principle and practice, and was an. 
Israelite indeed \ 

XIL If we are right in general concerning 
the signification of these characters, the so- 
lution will be farther confirmed by an applica- 
cation of it to particular cases. Two animals 
ve described in the xith Chapter of Leviticus, 

* If the Reader ^esires to know what others have said 
on this part of the subject, he ma^ find the opinions of 
Origeft, Iretutui, Hesychius, and Others, very well ex- 
hibited by Pitrius, Fol. 64. E. 
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in each of which but one of these characters 
is found. The Camel chews the. Cud without, 
dividing the hoof; and the 5bme divides the 
hoof without chewing the Cud. With this 
opposition in their external marks, our plan 
requires that there should be as great an op- 
position in their manners. Accordingly, we 
find the Camel endued with gravity, patience, 
tractalbility, modesty, and a constitution al* 
most iuCTedibly temperate and abstemious: 
while the Hog is the most refractory, impa-Q 
jtfettt, noisy, impudent, intemperate, and nasty, \ 
, of all the animal Creation. 

If we descend to a mo^e critical considera- 
tion of their different natures, the moral hea- 
then Seems to have been censured under the 
figure dP the Camel, and the immoral Israelite 
under that of the Swine. Pride is apt to boast 
of moral goodness, as sufficient in itself, with- 
out the hearing of tlie word of God. The 
Camel hath short Ears, which appear as if 
they had been cropped; and the enormous 
size of the creature, with his lofty car>iagc, 
and those vast bunches of flesh which deform 
bis body, express the disposition of him who 
is puffed up in his fleshly rnmd : who in bis 
own opinion hath attained to the first mag- 
nitude of wisdom and perfec^ipn. But it is 
VOL. III. D as 
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as impossible for such an one to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, as for a Camel to go 
through the Eye of a needle : he is as much 
too big for the narrow way of Christian humi-'j 
lity and self-abasement, as a Camel for the 
passage of at needle's Eye. 

The Swine is an image of him who holds the 
truth in unrighteousness. Of this error the 
Scribes and Pharisees of our Saviour's time 
were the greatest examples. For as the swine, 
if we judge by the print of his feet, and some 
other of his properties, hath an alliance with 
the better sort of cattle, and is of a mixt 
nature: so they were strict in their adherence 
to the doctrines of the Church, and valued 
themselves upon a punctual observation of 
the ceremonial Law: but were inwardly full 
of extortion and excess ; devourers oftWidaws 
houses; an unclean insatiable herd, ^before 
whom the Pearls of the Gospel M'ere not to 
be cast. 

XIII. My subject leads me to observe in 
. this place, that the animals which were clean 
were also sacred; that is, set apart by the law 
for the purpose of sacrifice. The propriety of 
which is evident, in whatsoever sense we un- 
derstand the institution of sacrifice. For if 
the worshipper, who offered a beast to God, 

meant 
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meant by that act to dievote himself, using 
the animal as his substitute or proxy; then 
certainly it was not fit that he should repre* 
sent himself by. unclean creatures, whose in- 
stincts and manners would convey an odious 
idea of his own person and character; and 
consequently make his devotion ridiculous. 

In prder to make |a sacrifice acceptable, 
it was requisite that the qualifications of the 
offerer should correspond with those of the 
offering. The innocent manners of a clean 
victim were a tacit reflection upon an unclean 
offerer. When the worshippers of the tine 
God were corrupt in their principles or morals, 
their oblations were no longer either proper or 
acceptable: which was signified to them in 
those words of the Prophet — He that kiUeth an 
ox is as if he slew a man: he that sacrificeth a 
lamb^ as if he cut off* a dog's neck : he that 
offereth an obUttiony as if he offered swines 
blood \ The prophet adds the reason, why 
their devotion was thus censured — thej/ have 
chosen their awn ways, and their soul delight'- 
eth in their abominations; with which, such 
abominable sacrifices as the Heathens offered 
to their impure Deities, would have corre- 

• 2sa« Ixvi. 3. 

p S sponded 
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sponded better than those appointed by the 
hw^f^Mosg:^^ And this shews us the folly of 
the heathens, in sacrificing swine, dogs, and 
even hnman creatures * : which could happen 
only through their ignorance concerning the 
origin of sacrifice, and their imperfect notions 
of moral purity. The characters of their 
Deities were strongly marked with unclean- 
ness, cruelty, and all kinds of immorality: 

• Inter put nptutwiquam et homo fit hostuiy latrocmio sacer^ 
doti$y dum cruor etuim dejuguio calidus exceftus faterd^ dum ad» 
hucfervety et quasi ntknti idolo in faciem jactatusy crudelHer pro* 
finafur, Tertull. de Spect. cap. x. The likfe practice of 
eiering human sacrifices to the Manes of those who werb 
slain in battle, is alluded to in Virgily who se^ns to have 
borrowed the sentiment from Homery Iliad xxiii. 17;. 
Sulmone creatos 

Quattior hie jufvenesy totidem quos e ducat Ufens 

Vrventes rafit: tnferias quos immolet umbriSy 

Capthvoque rogi perfimdat sanguine flammas, Mn, H. y 1 7. 

Instead of spiritual, thejr adopted physical reasons for 
some of their sacrifices ; slaying the hog in honour of Ceres y 
because it roots up the grain. As if the Deity were mean 
enough to take delight in being revenged upon bis own 
creatures, for exercising the instincts he hath implanted in 
them, and seeking their food in the common course of 
nature. 

— Prima psttaiur 

Hsstia sus meruisse moriy quia semina rostro 

Eruerit pando, spemquc interceperit annit Ovid, 

8 and 
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and as a false object of worship naturally 
leads to false devotion, we are not to wonder 
that the custom of sacriificing, which they had 
received by tradition, degenerated in many 
respects into downright absurdity. 

But there is another sense in which the in- 
stitution of sacrifice is to be understood : for 
^very sacrifice had its prophetic use, and was 
prefigurative of the true sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ: with respect to whom it was necessaiy 
that every animal, preferred to this sacred ap- 
plication,^ should be recommended by every 
possible character of innocence, purity, and 
perfection : therefore the sacrifices were taken 
from the three tribes of Sheep, Goats, and 
Oxen ; each of which were always to be per- 
fect in their kind. ^ 
• XIV. The Diet of the Hebrews being thus 
immediately connected with the most solemn 
Acts of religious Adoration, the daily course 
of their living carried with it an exhortation 
to purity of mind and body, and directed 
their faith to its greatest object, the vicarious 
Sacrifice of the Messiah. ^^ 

Unless the circumstances of man "under the 

penalties of Sin had required a propitiatory 

sacrifice, perhaps animal food had never 

come into use, the human teeth, as well as 

d3 the 
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the intestines, seeming rather adapted to a 
vegetable or farinaceous diet • : and if this is 
the origin of animal food, the consideration 
of it will reconcile every Christian Believer to 
a practice, (which hath appeared very shock- 
ing to natural reason.) Men of abstraction 
and refinement, whose lives were remote from 
war and rapine, and devoted to rational exer- 
cises, reasoned themselves into 'an abhorrence 
of animal food : pronouncing it to be unna- 
tural and barbarous, that poor innocent crea- 
tures should be put to death for the support 
of human life, which might well be supported 
by other means, and with a far better prospect 
of health and longaevity. I say innocent crea- 
tures; for according to the observation of un- 
enlightened heathens the lot hath universally 
fallen upon the more innocent part of the 
preation; 

— Non rete accipitri tenditur, neque milvio, 
Qui nmlh faciunt nobis; illis qui nil faciunt 
tenditur. Ten Phorm. II. i. 16. 

Tlie Pythagoreans are represented by Ovid 
exclaiming in a very pathetic manner against 

• The Question, whether man is naturally camrvorous, 
was learnedly agitated by Dr. Wallis and Dr. TysoK : their 
observations are very curious and worth examiniog. See 
JP^//. Trofis. No. a69» p. 769. 

the 
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the cruelty of mankind, in behalf of Sheep 
and Oxen, 

Quid meruistis aoesy placidum pecus ? Sgc. 
QuidmeruSre baves, animal sine fraudedolisquey 
Innocuum^ simplex^ natum tolerare laborcs? 

And again in his Fasti; 

Aptajugo cervix non estferienda securi^ 
Vivaty et in durd scepe laborei humo. 

Unless we were hardened by daily custom, it 
would surely be impossible for any rational 
man to reflect without pity and indignation 
concerning the multitudes of harmless labour- 
ing oxen, which are daily led out to the 
slaughter ; or the thousands of helpless bleat- 
ing sheep, first stripped of their clothing, and 
afterwards bled to death, to supply the wants 
of the human species. 

But they, who carried their humanity to 
this unreasonable height, were ignorant of the 
best and truest Philosophy, and vitiated in 
their understandings by that old Egyptian 
Conceit of the 31etenipsychosis : for thus it 
ought in reason to be. The inoral necessities 
of man can be supplied only by the Death 
and Benefits of a propitiatory Sacrifice, the 
common substitute of all mankind : whenc(? 
p 4 the 
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the Providence of God hath mercifully or- 
dained, as* well by the present condition of 
the natural Creation itself, as by the appoint- 
ment of Revelation, that his bodily life should 
be sustained in a like manner: thereby to . 
remind us^very day (though few are wise 
enough to accept and appl^ the admonition) 
that the life of man is in a state of fM'feiture ; 
and that there can be neither the preservation 
of life, nor the remission of Sin, without the 
shedding of innocent blood. Thus doth the 
whole world conspire in offering up a daily 
sacrifice, and attesting the truth of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, with the same insensibility that 
Caiaphas uttered a similar prophecy in its fa- 
vour — It is necessary that one man should die^ 
that the whole people perish not. ^ 

XV. Fish and Fowls are distinguished upon 
the same moral principles of good and evil as 
the quadrupedes ; though not with the same 
physical marks of distinction. Concerning 
the Fish, this rule was given in the Law — 
whatsoever hath fins and scales in the waters^ 
in the SeaSy and in the Rivers, them shall ye 
eat. The progressive motion of fish is owing 
to the tail : for so may a boat be driven for- 
ward by the agitation of a single par from the 
stem. The fins serve to keep the fish up- 
right, 
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right, and. support it while it is stationary in 
any part of the water. The centre of giavity 
being above the middle region of the body, (the 
reverse of which is the case with birds) a fish 
floats unnaturally with its back downwards, 
when the fins are taken off*. Their scales, 
which are very hard, bright, and radiated, 
compose a sort of armour, which serves for 
their defence,, and adds at the same time an 
appearance of light and* purity. 

The fish thus distinguished differ as much 
in their way of life from the smooth and 
slimy inhabitants of the waters, as in their 
colour and lineaments : for such fish are ge- 
nerally disposed to raise themselves from the 
bottom, and swim about with agility in the 
superior regions of the water ; while the Eel 
buries itself in the mire, and all the crustace- 
ous tribes lie scrabbling upon the ground. 
As for the testaceous, an eminent Naturalist* 
hath formed a new System, wherein they are 
distinguished from all other fish under the de- 
nomination of Worms : which, though some- 
what bold, is not altogether unnatural, as their 
bodies are inarticulate, and without the com- 
mon organs of sense. 

• Sec Borretti, P, i, ccxili* ccxiy. * Limttus. 

The 
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The moral of all this is as plain as before j 
the whole being a figurative monition, that 
a sordid and groveling way of life was to be 
abhorred by the Servants of God; whose 
minds being under the direction of divine 
truth and wisdom, their affections were to 
be raised from vice to virtue, from pollution 
to purity, from things temporal to things 
eternal. 

XVI. Among the Fowls, those were ac- 
counted clean, which are gentle in their na- 
ture, lofty in their flight, and musical' in their 
voices ; which last, I think, is not the qua- 
lification of any one bird of prey. The birds 
being distinguished, not by an approbation of 
the good and innocent, but by an exception 
of the bad, the observations I have to make 
on this part of the animal Creation must be 
reserved till we come to consider the other 
part of the subject. 

XVII. I can see no moral reason for the 
admission of the locust, and some other in- 
sects into the society of clean animals : yet 
the Septuagint seem to have apprehended such 
a thing, by their putting the word of^ofxuxfl^ 
for what we translate a beetle; and Pliny also 
speaks of it as the property of some locusts to 
ilestrqt/ serpenti. Hgwever, I cannot but 

think 
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think it strange, that there should have been 
so much unnecessary criticism (and some of 
it even ridiculous) amongst Divines, concern- 
ing the food of John the Baptist; when the 
locust is so particularly specified as a kind of 
food allowed to those who were under the 
Law : and there is not the least reason to 
suspect that the word is improperly rendered 
by the Greek Translators. Diodorus Siculus 
speaks of a people who were called aitg^So^ayot, 
from their feeding upon locusts ; and Pliny 
tells us of certain Ethiopians, who lived only 
upon locusts, dried and salted, so that they 
were reserved for food throughout the whole 
course of the year *. And in his Chapter of 
Locusts,, he adds, that the Parthians ac- 
counted them delicate meat\ Another an- 
cient Writer, who composed a treatise on the 
Red Sea, speaking of the Acridophagi, or 
locust-eaters of that region, observes, that 
their habit of body Avas thin and meagre. 

Whence we have an unexceptionable rea- 
son, why this diet was preferred by the Bap- 
tist, as being most agreeable to that abstracted 

^ Pars quadam JEtbiopum locustis tantum vivt, fumo IS 
smIc duratis in wtnua alimenta. Lib. vi. 30* 

^ Fartbu it b^ in cibo grata. Lib* ii. 29. 

and 
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and austere condition of life, which he had 
taken upon him in the wilderness. Hassel- 
quistj a Swedish disciple of LinnauSj who tra- 
velled about twenty years ago into Egypt and 
PalcestinCf solely witli a view to natural His- 
tory, puts this matter out of doubt. Speaking 
of the locusts of John the Baptist — " They 
" (says he) who deny insects to have been 
" the food of this holy man, urge, that this 
" insect is an unnatural sort of food-^but 
" roasted locusts are at this time eaten by 
" the Arabians-7-I was once speaking to a 
" judicious Greek Priest about this affair — 
" he answered, their Church had never taken 
** this food to be any other than what is ex- 
" pressed in the Testament, nor did he know 
** any thing to contradict it\" 

XVIII. We are now to review that other 
class of animals, from all which the Hebrews 
were commanded to abstain : and under this 
prohibition, as hath been already observed, 
they were admonished, in a figurative way, 
to avoid the company and the manners of the 
idolatrous Gentiles. 

Accordingly we find amongst these creatures 
all the ill qualities of ignorance, uncleanness, 

• Hasselqttist's Voy. and Trar, in the Levant^ p. 230. 

subtilty, 
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subtilty, rapine, violence, and cruelty; which 
were alnrost as general amongst heathens, aa 
amongst wotves, dogs, leopards and other 
beasts of prey ; who live by the death of their 
fellow-animals, and whose Jeet^ instead of be- 
ing harmless, as those of the Sheep or Ox, 
aie by nature swift to shed blood. One of the 
earliest heathen Characters we find in the 
Scripture was Nimrodj the beginning of whose 
kingdom was Babel i and Babel^ being called 
the mother of Harlots and abominations^ was 
therefore the primitive Seat of Idolatry; 
whence the name is mystically* sipfdied to 
all the subsequent idolatry of the WorlA 
From these considerations, I think, it is clear 
enough that Nimrody however truly he might 
be the founder of a new State and u new 
Policy^ was at the same time the father of a 
new religion. And indeed, diversity of go- 
vernment, and diversity of religion, have in 
all ages been reciprocally productive of one 
another. The religion of this man and his 
fellows, being a false one, would bring with 
it a spirit of persecution toward all those who 
still adhered to the true worship. He is called 
a mighty hunter before the Lard; an expres- 

» Rey. xvii. 5, 

sion, 
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sian worth attending to. For though men of 
warlike dispositions have always made it their 
practice to live rather by the chasing of men 
and beasts, than by the more innocent and 
salutary labours of tillage; yet the hunting 
here spoken of must be supposed to include 
an act of irrcligion, and imply that he was 
also a persecuting adversary to the religion of 
the true GodV His name is taken from a 
word which signifies a leopard^ the chief hun- 
ter of the desart, the most high-spirited, fero- 
cious, and blood-thirsty of all wild beasts. 

There being such a natural affinity between 
a wild beast and the founder of an idolatrous 
kingdom, all the four heathen Empires are so 
represented in a Vision of the Prophet Ddniel; 
in which the Babylonian being the first and 
most noble is signified by the Lion^ and the 
Grecian by the Leopard: whence it is well ob- 
served as a rule by the learned Bishop Newton^ 
in his Dissertations on the Prophecies, that 
" a beast j'^ (meaning a wild beast) *^ in the 
^* prophetic style, is a tyrannical idolatrous 

» And blood began its first and loudest Cry 
For differing worship of the Deity. 
Thus Persecution rose ; and farther space 
Produced the mghty hunter of his Race. Dryden. 

*' em- 
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•f empire*," The skin of the Leopard is ex- 
pressive of its evil disposition. The coat of a 
Lamb or Sheep, which is generally pure and 
white, corresponds with the meekness and in- 
nocence of its temper; and a soul purged of 
its Sin is compared to the whiteness of wool ; 
on which account Christ, who was without 
sin, was signified in the Passover by a Lamb 
without spot: but the skin of this furious 
animal is all over spotted with stains like 
those of iniquity : whence it is asked, with an 
allusion to the incorrigible state of a sinner, 
Can the Leopard change his spots ^ f 

But the ferocity of wild beasts doth certainly 
correspond to that spirit of hatred, whereby 
the zealots for Idolatry were always stirred up 
to acts of violence against the servants of the 
true God, and the preachers of righteousness. 
The Hebrews experienced the malignity of 
this zeal in Egypt, Babylon, ^'and among the 
neighbouring nations of Idolatere. But it 
broke out with greater fury than ever, when 
the empire of Satan was shaken from its foun- 
dations, and the deformity of Polytheism was 
exposed to the world by the light that was 
held up by the inspired Apostles. By the; 

* Vol, iii. p. 220; * Jer. xiii. 23. 

per-^ 
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permission of God, it was then ** given to the 
** beast* to make war with the saints and to 
*^ overcome them." Then did St. Fauljight 
with beasts at Ephesus ; with the noisy and 
sen3eless votaries of the Ephesian Diana^ who 
contended for their lying superstition with all 
the violence and fury of wild beasts: and in- 
deed all, who undertook to publish the truth, 
had the barbarity of irifational unbelievers to* 
encounter; such as are called by Ignatius 
S'fifiA Aui^wFOfM^fa, beasts in the shape of men. 
For however some of the. heathens might be 
refined by a knowledge of the belles lettres^ 
and the practice of the polite arts; they were 
altogether savage in their zeal against the 
preachers and professors of the Christian 
Faith. Ten dreadful persecutions under the 
Roman Emperors were scarcely sufficient to 
satisfy this heathen thirst of blood. It was 
as natural for them to torture a Christian, as 
for a lion to tear a lamb in pieces. The 
error of their principles confirmed them in 
these practices: for, though the cruelty of 
persecution was executed by Magistrates and 
Soldiers, it was dictated and encouraged by 
Philosophers; who seldom failed to cast oil into 

• Jlev, xiii, i — 7. 

the 
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the flames' of Persecution. To see themselves 
out-argued, out-lived, and exploded, by a 
sect sprung from those Jews, whose religion 
and manners they had ever affected to treat 
with consummate disdain : this was a provo- 
cation never to be endured by men of unmor- 
tified Spirits, who, had placed all their pride 
and pleasure in a pompous shew of superior 
Reason and Eloquence. 

XIX. Let us now compare these different 
animals with respect to their several ways of 
life : for these, in the clean and unclean, are 
as opposite as their dispositions. Sheep, oxen, 
goats, deer, &c. are formed into societies; 
they herd peaceably together, and are subject 
to the laws of government; as well for their 
own advantage, as for the service of man : 
for the sheep escapes the merciless wolf by 
living in subjection to the shepherd. But 
beasts of prey go about by themselves in 
forests and desarts, incapable of entering into 
any friendly communion. They are so many 
single tyrants, genuine independents, who ac- 
knowledge no superior, but fight their way 
through the world, and live in a state of hos- 
tility with the whole creation. If they ever 
unite into gangs it is with the spirit of thieves 
and murderers, who are banded together only 

VOL. III. E that 
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that they may plunder innocqit people with 
greater security. And, like other thieves, 
they are all fond of darkness. When the Sun 
goes down, the Lion stalks forth from his 
den : at which time the sheep, under the 
direction of the shepherd, are retiring to their 
fold« And when the cattle are climbing up 
the mountains to their pasture, to meet the 
rising of the sun, the tyrants of the night are 
warned back to their hiding-places. 

XX. All those were unclean among the in- 
habitants of the waters, which were without 
fins and scales. This exception does not only, 
exclude shell-fish, and the monsters of the 
deep^ but particularly those of the eel or 
snake kind, which lie grovelling at the bot- 
tom, and discover the same impure inclination 
with the swine. These fish are disturbed by 
thunder and storms, and swim about when 
the waters are thick and turbulent : but aa 
soon as the elements are at rest again, they 
presently slide down to their native mud. 
Thus the mind, when polluted with impiety 
and unbelief, cannot be raised to the contem- 
plation of truth, unless it is alarmed by the 
expectation of divine judgment; on which 
occasion the greatest reprobates are most vio- 
lently moved, hurrying themselves as fast aa 
8 tliey 
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they can into a state of repentance. But the 
effect abides no longer than the cause; and 
so their terrors and their penitence vanish to- 
gether. When there was thunder and hail in 
the land of Egypt, and fire ran along upon 
the ground, even Pharaoh could recollect 
himself, and say — / haoe sinned this time; the 
Lord is righteowy and I and my people art 
wicked — But when he saw that the rainy and 
the hail, and the thunders were ceased, he sinned 
yet more and hardened his heart, he and his ser- 
'oants. Such is the issue of that involuntary 
repentance, which has no principle to support 
it. The body, which rises of itself toward the 
surfiK^e of the stream, may continue aloft: but 
that which is raised only by violence, will sink 
the deeper for its fall. 

XXI. The prohibited Fowls are Eagles, 
Vultures, Hawks, Cormorants, Ravens, and 
such like, which persecute and devour those 
of a more gen|tle nature; or feed uncleanly 
upon filth and dead carcases ; whose young 
ones also suck up blood, and where the slain are, 
there are they. Such were the heathens, whom 
St. Paul hath described to us* as cruel and 
unmerciful^ full of envyi murder, and debate, 

• Rom. i. z8, &c. 

E 2 given 
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given up to the vilest passions^ and all the 
uncleanness of dead works. For the nature of 
man, unrefined by an infused sense of the 
true God, and the true Religion, is no more 
offended with evil than af crow with carrion ;^ 
but can feed upon it, and delight in it. Yea 
and Reaspn itself (if the depravation of Rea-^ 
son deserves that name) will plead for it as 
the greater good: and such Reason can never 
be expected to approve of the Christian Purity. 
The Apostle hath likewise observed, that the. 
heajthens were without natural affection. Fa- 
thers have murdered their children ; the near- 
est relations and the dearest friends have de-^ 
stroyed one another, on the ground of some 
enthusiastic notions of honour and liberty. 
Besides the superstitious practice of offering 
their sons and their daughters to Moloch and 
, other diabolical deities, some of them, had a 
custom of exposing such new-born infants as 
they did not approve of or thought they 
should not be able to support, to perish in 
the woods with hunger, or be devoured by 
wild beasts : and the same practice is now to- 
lerated among the Idolaters of China *. This 

* Jesuits Travels, yol. i. p. 85. Edit, ii, of Lock. 
man's Translation. 

is 
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IS like the Ostrich ; a foolish bird, which has 
wings without being able to raise itself from 
the Earth, and is void of that rofyu, that in- 
stinctive tenderness, which other creatures feel 
for their offspring, — which leaveth her eggs, in 
the earthy and warmeth them in the dust^ arid 
forgetteth that the foot may amsh them, or 
that the wild beast may break them. She is 
hardened against her yoiing ones as though they 
were not hers: her labour is in vain without 
fear; because God hath deprived her of wis- 
domj neither hath he imparted to her under- 
standing \ 

XXII. That infidelity and ignorance, into 
which the heathens had been betrayed by a 
vain aspiring after wisdom, was the. principal 
source of all the foregoing enormities. They 
did not like to retain God in their knowledge 
— but became vain in their imaginations, and 
, their foolish heart was darkened. In this re- 
spect they were allied to the tribe of Owls and 
Bats, and' other birds of night, all of which 
the law pronounced to be unclean. In the 
owl we have a grand image of the Sceptic, 
who loves darkness rather than light, and i$ 
more proud of his artificial ignorance thaa* 

• Job xxxix. 14, &c. 

s 3 any 
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any man ought to be of the most useful know*"' 
ledge: who could never find truth, because ho 
never loved it; as the owl is offended with 
that glory which the Sun diffuses over the 
natural Creation. As the day has no charms 
for the owl, Revelation hath nothing wise or 
wonderful with the unbelieving Philosopher ; 
who brings with him to the word of God all 
that prejudice with which the owl flies out 
into the Sun-shine. Yet he has his admirers; 
as the hooting of one owl is music in the ears 
of another. This emblematical bird, when 
exposed to the Sun against his will, lets down 
before his sight an inner eyelid or membrane, 
which in the owl is very conspicuous ; as the 
infidel puts a veil over his heart to intercept 
and weaken the rays of truth. Some birds re- 
ispect the light to a degree of Adoration. The 
cock proclaims the approach of it every morn- 
ing; on which account his voice was the most 
proper to remind St. Peter of that true* light 
from which he had apostatized. But the owl 
has a natural aversion to the Light : and if he 
breaks tlirough his ordinary rules so far as to 
make his appearance in the day-time, he is 
pursued and reprimanded by other birds as a 
monster who is a disgrace to their kind ; at 
least as one who has no business with the Sun. 

Wh^ 
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When Sceptics meddle with the Scripture, they 
are just as much out of their element : and to 
follow their objections, with the hope of re- 
covering them to a confession of the Truth, is 
like aiding the case seriously with an owl, 
with the hope of persuading him to admire 
the day-light. But here it may be proper to 
observe, that our zeal on such occasions ought 
never to exceed the bounds of mercy and de- 
cency. The birds which express their indig- 
nation against the owl never kill him, being 
of those kinds which are unarmed and inof- 
fensive in their nature. So is it not required 
that we should pelt and stone an infidel to 
death for the wickedness of his folly; but 
should all agree in giving public notice of 
him, and shewing the world what he is ^. For 
internal realities do not always agree with ex- 
ternal appearances. The outward form of the 

■ A littk piece is just now brought to my hands en- 
titled Voltair4 in the Shades^ or Dialogues on the DeiUical 
Controversy. Here the wild opinions of Voltaire^ Rousseau^ 
and some other superior wits, who make a figure in modern 
Pyrrhonism, are compared and ridiculed with some touches 
of original humour, by an Author who has taken some 
pains in pursuing their absurdities and contradictions : and 
appears to be as well acquainted with ancient as modem 
Infidelity. 

E 4 ©wl 
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owl seems to promise a great degree of gravitjf 
and wisdom, while its principles and manners! 
are opposite to the common sense of other 
birds, and its office in the creation reduces it 
to the rank of a common mouse-trap. So 
the Philosophers it represented made a pom- 
pous display of Reason and Learning, all of 
which, so far as they applied it to Divinity, 
was no better than solemn ignorance , and 
folly : professing themselves to be wise tliey 
became fools; and by an unaccountable fa- 
tality chose this very bird as the Emblem of 
their wisdom ; which was accordingly held 
in 'great veneration at Athens, the principal 
seat of heathen Learning, as the Symbol of 
Minerva, the tutelar Goddess of that City. 
The voice of the owl is so far from being 
agreeable to the Ear, that Superstition hath 
regarded it as an omen of death or some other 
dismal calamity * : and surely it is no impro- 
per counterpart to those bowlings and lamen- 
tations for the dead, which were uttered by 
heathens who had no hope of a resurrection. 

' * Hinc exaudiri *voceSy i^ i-erba ruocantis 
Visa *w'riy nox cum terras obscura teneret : 
Solajue culminibus ferrJi carmine bubo 
S<ep^ queri^ ^ langas in fttum ducere 'voces. 

Virg. -^n. iv. 460. 

XXIL 
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XXIII. Fowls that cre^y going upon all 
four, were to be held in abomination. Such 
ie the Bat : and though this prohibition may 
seem superfluous, at least in the Letter of it, 
the Bat being an odious creature; yet we are 
assured, they are eaten by the people ofJava% 
and likewise in the Island of St. John K A 
modem systematical Naturalist describes the 
bat to us, by observing that it has six fore- 
teeth in the upper jaM'', and six in the lower, 
with two dog-teeth on each side, and that its 
fore-feet are expanded into wings. This mky 
be accurate, but it is exceedingly frigid, and 
leaves us in ignorance of the bat's distinguish- 
ing properties; which were thus represented 
by Scaliger — Mirce sani coiiformationis est 
animal; bipes^ quadrupes, ambuUins non pedi-- 
bus, volans nonpennis; videns sine luce^ in luce 
caucus; extra lucem luce utitur, in luce luce 
caret ; avis cum dentibus, sine rostro^ cum 
mammisy cum lacte, pullos etiam inter volan- 
dum gerens. It has feet or claws growing 
out of its pinions, and contradicts the general 
order of nature by creeping with the instru- 
ments of its flight While the Lark mounts 
on triumphant wings, soaring up into the sky 

* Bontii Hist, Nat. p, 7o» * Piso, Hist. Nat. 290. 

with 
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with a Song of praise to its Creator, this little 
Uack monster Kes sleeping in holes and cracks 
of decayed buildings; and if disturbed by any 
accident, drops down and crawls upon the 
earth. When darkness prevails, it comes 
forth from its hiding-place to haunt churchy- 
yards and desolate places; as if it avoided the 
society of all chearful birds, and took a de- 
light in abiding with owls and beetles near 
the regions of the dead. The heathens, in 
like manner, had no relish for the conversa- 
tion of those who were in a more enlightened 
state than themselves, but fluttered about un- 
der the darkness of Idolatry, and were agi- 
tated by low and sordid affections : their best 
talents and faculties, like the wings of the bat, 
were employed in the cause of falsehood, or 
dedicated to subjects below the consideration 
of immortal beings ■ : and having lost the cer- 
tain 

• When 1 lament the misapplication of human abilities^ 
the admirable Hemy Purcel occurs among other examples* 
Any proper judge of harmony, who considers hi» Te Deutn^ 
mid O gwve thanksy with that inimitable piece of counter. 
point in the burial Service, will meet with strains, in 
which there is such excellence and sublimity as we should 
expect from the skill and devotion of aii angel. Yet the 
nan, who had this power of leading the Soul, a& it were, 

out 
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tain prospect of a better state to come, they 
were plagued with an imagmation full of 
death and despair. 

XXIV. To the foregoing some observations 
might be added concerning the blindness of 
the Mole; the petulance and immodesty of 
the Dog*; the subtilty of the Fox; the poi- 
sonous teethy and double tongue of the ser* 
pent: but there would be no end of descant-* 
ing on the particulars of so wide a subject 
I shall therefore only remark, that as the 
clean animals were Hieroglyphics adapted to 
express the character and sufferings of the 
Messiah; so hath the Scripture applied the 
whole crew of unclean creatures to Satan and 
the host of evil Spirits. And the propriety of 
the application is evident: for if Owls and 
Bats, as enemies to the Light, exhibit the 

out of the body, and lifting it up to heaven, dedicated 
the greater part of his labour, and some of the best 
strokes of his music, to sweeten the ravings of Sottishnest 
and Impiety. 

* Dhgffiet the Philosopher of Athens afiected to be like a 
wild beast, and went by the name of the Cynic or dogged^ 
His character is well satyrizcd by Luciano who says in the 
person oi Dhgenes-^lru^* xf "'*^* xj^n^r, «^ >oAgfic#«* 
9a(n9 fluf, 1^ ^ecai?iwat t^ iJ^T«K. Luc, Vitarum Auc« 
tio, § 7. 

dis- 
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dispofiititon of those who sat in darknesSj they 
cannot be improper to denote the prince of 
darkness. If heathens, like beasts of prey, 
"Were rapacious and blood-thirsty, especially 
srgainst the people of the true God; the Devil 
'Was a murderer from the beginnings a roaring 
lion that goeth about seeking whom he may de- 
vour. Unclean birds and evil spirits are 
taken in the same sense in this passage—- 
Babylon is fallenj and is become the habitation 
ofDeoilSy and the hold of eoery foul Spirit, a 
cage of eoery unclean and hateful bitd. Which 
expression refers us back to the Prophecies of 
Isaiah against Babylon, wherein the hateful 
Jcinds of birds are particularly named * : and 
this allusion to the Prophet teaches us how 
they are to be understood. 

XXV. It has now been demonstrated from 
the Scripture and the Reason of the thing it- 
self^ that there was a moral design in this dis- 
tinction of animals into clean and unclean; 
under which the Jews were instructed, as by 
an apologue or parable, that this was the wilt 
of God, even their Sanctifcation ; that every 
one of them should know how to possess his 
Vessel in sanctifcation and honour, not in the 

* Isa.xxxiv* iiy &c. xiv. 25* 

lusf 
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lust of -concupiscence, AS THE GENTILES 
WHICH KNOJV NOT GOD \ For this, 
in sense and reality, is the Law of the Beasts^ 
and of the Fawly and of ecei^ living creature 
that mmfeth in the waters, and of evay crea- 
ture that creepeth upoyi the Earth ; to make a 
difference between the unclean and the clean, 
and between the beast that may be eaten and 
the beast that may not be eaten *. 

In the assembly of clean animals, we sec 
what the members of the Church of Israel 
were, or ought to have been, when they 
were separated from Idolaters, and enclosed 
within that fold, of which God himself was 
the Shepherd ; feeding them in a green pas^ 
tare, and leading them forth beside the 
waters of comfort. In the Crew of the nn- 
clean and abominable, we see what the Pro- 
fessors and Practitioners of Heathenism ac- 
tually were, whether Philosophers or Idiotics, 
roving about through the fields and forests 
of the world, without any bond of peace or 
uniformity; and with the Devil as their 
Sovereign, the Prince and pattern of Dark- 
ness, Cruelty, and Un cleanness, who is 
cursed above every beast of the field. And I 

• See $ yiii. *» Lev. xi. 46. 

think, 
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think, no other observations need be added 
to shew, that the two opposite parties of Ani-'^ 
mals answer in all respects to this moral dis- j 
tribution. ^ 

^ XXVI. This being the case, it may be 
useful to ask ourselves how it comes to pass^ 
that there was and is a difference among man- 
kind, equivalent to what is here exhibited to 
us among brute animals? The Heathens, 
notwithstanding all the remonstrances of na- 
tural light, were actually enslaved to the 
worship of Deities more like Devils than 
Divinitiest Their reasonings on subjects of 
the utmost importance to mankind were weak, 
perplexed, and contradictory : and their best 
moraUty was infected with vices not fit to be 
named. In their political oeconomy a mock- 
equality was kept up under the specious name 
of Liberty ; which in fact was either a con- 
junct tyranny exercised by a few; or the 
state was agitated with popular authority, 
like a vessel tossed upon the waves of the 
Sea : so that the alternative was, foreign war 
or domestic tumult. And they, who wene 
most jealous of their own mutual rights and 
liberties at home, were inflated with an en- 
thusiastic opinion, that they were appointed 
the arbiters of all ngitions, born to enslave 

other 
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other men,, and enrich themselves with the 
spoils of the whole world. 

Patriotism and Tyranny look opposite ways, 
and there may* be such a thing as a true 
Patriot; but, for the most part, these two arc 
like Sampson's foxes, connected by a fireln-an^i 
to inflame human affairs, and convert public I 
calamity into private advantage. ^ 

XXVIL On the other hand, they, who 
were under the teaching of the true God, 
were more sublime in their sentiments, clearer 
in their doctrines, purer in their lives, more 
obedient and peaceable members of Society, 
and more patient under all the trials of ad* 
versity ; knowing that there can be no com« 
parison between the sufferings of time and 
the rewards of eternity* Among Jews and 
Chrii^tians, examples were frequent of men 
ready to bear contempt and oppression, tor- 
ture and death, without complaining. How 
superior and how amiable are the constancy 
and resignation which appear in those words 
of the great Apostle— ^for ^h ^sak e we arc 
hilled all the day long ; we are accounted as 
Sheep for the Slaughter — In all these things 
xee are nwre than conquerors through him that 
ktvedus\ But amongst the greatest of the 

* Rom. viii. 36. 
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Heathens there were all the Symptoms of 
rage and impatience. We hear a Plutarch 
cui-siiig Providence for the loss of his Son: 
and see a Cato tearing out his own bowels, 
like a dsemoniac, because he was too proud 
td submit to the ordination of heaven. Lucan 
had no more M'it than to weigh him in the 
balance against his Gods, with a shrewd sus- 
picion that the latter were rather wanting in 
their judgment; 

Vktrix causa Diisplacuity sed victa Catonu 

Where the truth of Religion decays, and 
heathen Philosophy supervenes, a surly op- 
position to Providence, and a spirit of self- 
murder, will never fail to follow upon the 
heels of it. For the difference between be^ 
lievers and infidels is not a difference of na- 
ture, but of principle. As God hath made of 
one blood all the generations of men, their 
natural wants, weaknesses, and passions are 
the same: yet a different course of In- 
stitution shall make them differ from one 
another, as the Sheep differs from the Wolf, 
or the Dove from the Vulture. There be- 
ing the same relation between principle and 
practice, as between the seed and the fruit, 

it 
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it IS not possible to reap what never was 
sown. Diogenes might have attained the 
substance of virtue instead of its shadow, had 
he been better instructed: and Cato, with 
the principles of a Christian, might have en- 
dured to see another man iriore powerful than 
himself, without perishing at the sight. I 
say, he might; but it doth not follow, that 
they who are admitted to the knowledge of 
Revelation will necessarily apply that know- 
ledge to the best advantage. Truth in the 
minds of men may be planted and watered, 
as fruits in the earth; yet the benediction of i 
the heaven above is required to perfect them. / 
But then, as the Science of Nature, is not to 
be collected from the miscarriages of Nature; 
so an established rule is not to be overthrown 
by errors and exceptions. Therefore it is ge- 
nerally to be asserted, that if men have the 
advantage of Truth in the understanding, 
that Truth will extend its influence to their 
lives and actions: their passions will be en- 
gaged by such objects as will temper and 
direct, not embitter and disappoint them : so 
that in all their ways they will concur with 
an omniscient and merciful Providence in pro- 
moting their own tranquillity and felicity, till 
they have attained all the proper ends of their 
vox,, ill. F Existence, 
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Existence. Happy are the people whttar^ m 
suck a case; yea blessed U7X the people, whik 
have the Lord for their God! 

But they, who prefer the darkness o£ In-^ 
fidelity, ramble from one Theory to another,; 
as the famished beast of the night wanders^ 
overtime barren desart; ever kamirig an* 
never able to come to the knowledge of .the 
truth; ever seeking, and never satisfied I And' 
the mind, which is restless within itself wiU 
mofest society with the workings of its own* 
pride, hatred, envy, and concupiscence; ais^ 
those waters can sufier nothing to rest upon 
them which are tossed with the wind, 

XXVIII. Here, methinks, the Sceptic (r£ 
any such from the higher regions of Specala- 
tion should vouchsafe to look down upon 
these obscure papers.) may be provoked to- 
ask — ^' And is there then this difference be- 
*^ tween the influences of Revelation and 
** those of our refined Philosophy?" To 
which I answer, nothing can be more cer- 
tain: undeniable experience hath taught and 
confirmed it: and you Deists, or Philoso- 
phers ^ as you affect to be called, by recom- 

* Omfies qui Deum ' ignorant i, et qui *vocatttur Fhiksopbu 
{ren. 

: mending 
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mending that Virtue for which you have no 
Sanction, depreciating those sacred Institu- 
tions which you never considered, and blanch- 
ing, so far as your rhetoric will go, the foulest 
abominations of Paganism, would bring ui^ 
back once more to the darkness, Ucentious- 
ness, and desperation of heathens : from all 
which God of his mercy having called us by 
the revelation of a superior Philosophy, let 
us not be again entangled with the yoke of 
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DISQUISITION, &c. 



PART XL 

I. TPHE Subject, as explained in the pre- 
ceding part of this Disquisition, will 
lead us into many Theological, Critical, and 
Moral Observations, the chief of which I shall 
beg leave to offer in their Order. 

XL The Law of Moses is the foundation of 
the Scriptures that follow, whether of the Old 
or New Testament. Therefore, if the sense of 
any institution, as it there stands, is rightly 
collected and ascertained, it cannot fail to 
open many figurative passages of the Bible: 
and X think we shall be more sensible of the 
value of this Law in particular, when we have 
seen some examples of its application. 

III. Xt was foretold by the Prophets, that 
the Gentiles should one day become obedient 
to the word of God, and be taken in as mem- 
bers of the Christian Church in common with 

the 
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the Jews. This event is described by Isaiah 
under the beautiful allusion of a supernatural 
reconciliation betwixt clean and unclean 
beasts '. The wolf also shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leepard shall lie dmvn with the 
kid : and the calf and the young lion and the 
falling togetheTy and a little child shall lead 
them. And the cato and the hear shall feed, 
their young ones shall lie dawn together, and 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the 
sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, 
and the weaned child shall put his hand on the 
adder* s den. They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain : for the Earth shall 
be fuU of the knatvledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the Sea. 

The last words shew, that this change was 
to take place when divine knowledge should 
be diffused over the Earth, and Christianity 
should be as common to mankind as the wa- 
ters of the Ocean are to the World : therefore 
it was accomphshed when the Jews and Gen- 
tiles were reconciled by the Gospel. 

This Scene had once been hterally verified, 
when the various kinds of Animals were takqn 
into the Ark of Noah. The Lion, no, longer 

* Isa, xi. 6, &c. 

F 3 dis' 
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^disposed to hurt of destroy^ consented to 
- dwell peaceably^ under the same roof witii 
\jtiie Lamb. One common interest reconciled 
dispositions which were almost as opposite aB 
light and darkness. And as a principle of 
safety united those within the ark, so it is a 
natural circumstance noted by the Poet, that 
^11 animosities had subsided on account of 
the terror and distress which prevailed witfi^ 
out it ; 

Nat Jupus inter' wes: Julvos v^hit unda kones: 
Unda whit tigres\ 

' IV. When the (Economy of the Gospel 
succeeded to that of the Law, all distinctions 
were abolished as eifectually as within the Ark 
of Noah; according to the sense of St, Peter's 
Vision on occasion of the Conversion of Cor^ 
yielius. With a view to this, Our Blessed Sa* 
viour gave that unlimited charge to his Apos^ 
ties — Go ye into all the worlds and preach the 
Gospel to etery Creature— to animals cleau 

^ Ktt» htffuaiv ^k avis (Na/i} p Aiffvolvii r» nciy^^opla £1^ 
OMONOIA fft;» i*; 4^ulo9. Thc Lord saved by Noah thq 
Creatures which entered *wii6 wuinMt^ inio the Ark, 
Ckm* Epist. ad Cor. i. 

* Ovid. Met, lib; i, 

6 au4 
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and undeaa, ge9tle and savage, polished, and 

barbarous, Jews and Heathens- And with 

allttfiioin to the same event, he compares the 

C^nrch to a net that was cast into the Sea and 

gathered of every kind*. When this com* 

mission was executed, that is, when men of 

aH nations, like the various kinds of beasts^ 

birds, and fishes, were assembled together a^ 

jnembers of the Church by the preaching of 

the Apostles, St. John in the Revelation hears 

them ftll unite in one universal Chorus of 

praise aad thanksgiving to the great Author 

of their common salvation — ** Every Creature 

*^ which is in heaven and on the earth, and 

^^ such as are in the sea, and all that are in 

" them^ heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, 

" and glory, and power be unto him that sit- 

^^ teth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb 

^^ for ever and ever ^" 

V. Here it is worth observing, to what ab- 
fiurdities men may be driven in sacred sul>- 
jects, when they have no regard to that sym- 
bolical method of speaking and writing, which 
distinguishes the Bible from all other books. 
Christ having Ordered his disciples to preach to 
eiGtry creature^ St Francis, a monkish Evan- 

* Matth, xiii. 47* ^ Rey. v, 13, 

F 4 gelist, 
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gelist, taking this strictly according to the 
souiid of the expression, discovered that the 
commission had never been properly executed: 
so he betook himself to the woods, wilds, and 
waters, that by preaching to beasts, birds, and 
fishes, as such, he might fulfil the command 
of Jesus Christ, arid do what his Apostles, in 
their ignorance, had left undone. 

VI. The character and labours of the Ox 
are so frequently referred to, that they deserve 
a particular consideration; and we are now 
prepared to trace the meaning of them. St. 
Pauley insisting on the rights of the Christian 
Clergy, takes occasion to introduce that pre- 
cept of the Law — thou shalt not muzzle the 
Ox that treadeth out the Corn. Hence he arr 
gues, that they who preach the Gospel are 
justly entitled to live of the Gospel ; as the 
labouring Ox is permitted to eat freely of 
that Corn which it treads out with its feet for 
the service of man. This similitude will bear 
a very close examination : for as the Ox scr 
parates the grain from the Ear, So the Minister 
is required to preach the New Testament from 
the Old ; or, in other words, to extract and 
exhibit the Spirit from the Letter; and this 
Spirit gives life to the soul of the hearer, a^ 

* I Cor. ix. 9* 

cor^ 
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corn from the threshing-floor gives life to the 
body *. If then the labour of the Ox illus- 
trates the labour of the ministry, the Ox him- 
self must denote the person of the minister: 
of which, indeed, there can be no doubt, when 
St Paul (1 Tim. v. 17, 18.) hath expressly 
applied the image to those who labour in the 
word and doctrine. It is the opinion of some 
ancient Interpreters ^ that our Saviour him- 
self, in compUance with the figurative Ian- ^. 
guage of the Law, sent out his Apostles iy 
two and txvo, as yokes of ox«n ; which allusion 
is also very evidently taketi up by St. PaiU^ 
where he addresses his fellow-labourer in the 
ministry under the name of a true yoke-fellow^ ; 
not so much, perhaps, to illustrate the naturtf"^ 
of their service, as to remind him of their 
mutual love and affection : for these faithful 
animals contract such an attachment to each 
other by working together under th? same 
yoke, that they can never well epdure a se- 
paration. 

In the temple of Solomon there was a Sea of 
Brass, for the purposes of sacred ablution, 
supported by twelve Oxen; three of which 

* Consider 2 Cor. iii. 6. * Macarii Homil. 

^ Xv^vyt ytTiffn, Phil, iv. J. 

were 
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were placed in such a manner under every 
quadrant of the Vessel, that their faces were 
directed to the four quarters of the heaven. 
As the furniture of the Temple was undoubt* 
€dly prophetic in* its signification, we see in 
this compound fi^re the iirst Apostles of the 
<jospel, who were Je^vs by birth, Ministers 
by office, and twelve in number, going into 
all the Woild, and carrying with them the 
Laver of Regeneration, to baptize all na<* 
tions; 

Now we have proceeded thus far, I think 
we shall be able to account for a passage in 
the Prophecy of Isaiah, which sc^ms contra-» 
dictory to the Law of Moses. The people 
were forbid to plow with an Ox and an Ass to^ 
gethery with an allusion to which the Apostle 
warns his disciples not to be unequally yoked 
fogethermth unbelieoers : which was the ori- 
ginal meaning of the precept, and the moral 
of it will always hold good. Yet the prophet 
says, Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters, 
that send forth thither the feet of the Ox and 
the Ass*. This cannot be accounted for, un- 
less it is tak-en as a prediction, that the sepa- 
ration between the Jews and Gentiles should 



I 
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be Iciept ^p no longer than till the times of the 
Me33iah, when the Gentiles should be ad- 
Hiitted to work under tiie ssane yoke with the 
Jews, in sowing the seed of the word, and 
converts should receive baptism at allrvaters 
iodiflferently, as well as at those of the rii^er 
Jordan. How exceptionable soever the feet 
of liie Ass might be (for the term is emphatic) 
according to the received rules of the Levitical 
hw, they should at length be sanctified by the 
Grace of God, and recommended both by the 
importance and novelty of their commission ; 
«f it k wrkten, kaw beautiful are the feet of 
them that preach the gospel of peace, and bring 
glad ticHngs of good things \ 

* Ronu X. 15, I cannot help setting down the Com^ 
inent of CastaUo, as cited by Pole in his Collection upon . 
the text of Isa. xxxii. 2o, " Idque facitis (i. e. praedicatis) 
** immittentes Bevis asimpte fedeniy i. e. nolk) Judsorum aot 
f* exterorom discrimine. Alludit enim ad Mosis prx« 
*^ ceptom, quo vetat arari IcFveetasino; hoc est, si prse* 
'^ cepti vim penitus consideres, vetat Judaeris conunercium 
" esse cum reliquis nationibus, tanquam cum dispari 
^' genere : quemadmodum Paulus prxceptum illud ,de nm 
** ohturando hovis ore triturantU tefert ad rem diviniorem, 
^' videlicet ad ministronun alimoniam, Igitur illud dis^ 
^< crimen £vangelio sublatum est ; felicesque sunt £van« 
** gelii Ministri, qui omnes, rndlo neque docentium nequc 
^* 4ocendorum ^<w//j dhmmine^ decent," Vide Poll Synops. 
Yd, iii. p. 339, lin, ^6y^^^ 

VII, 
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VII. Among other articles of the Scripture, 
which come properly under this subject, is the 
Prophet Daniers vision of the four great mo- 
narchies^ under the image of the four beasts, 
the first a Zzon, the second a Bear, the third 
a Leopard, and a fourth in which all the oflFen- 
sivc properties of the other three were united. 
These monarchies, being heathen, are there- 
fore represented by unclean beasts. There is 
a strict propriety in their arising out of the 
Sea^ the waters of which signify the multitude 
of the Gentiles: and the four winds of the 
heaoen striving upon this Sea, and troubling 
its waves with contrary forces, present us with 
a grand and striking idea of all that disorder^ 
contention, opposition and tumult, out of 
which the kingdoms of the earth, and par- 
ticularly the four great Empires, were gene- 
rated. Compact is a phantom raised by Theo- 
rists, who copy from their own brain instead 
of real life: of whose airy schemes the natural 
tendency is to infuse those high notions of 
Liberty, which flatter the pride and encourage 
the disconteqt of turbulent Spirits, who have 
nothing to lose, till they throw all things into 
ronfuiion, and bring men about again oncQ 
tnorc to the Sword. 

In 
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In the Revelation of St /oAn, the fourth 
beast of Daniel^ which is the Roman Empire, 
is revealed in a. more particular manner. It is 
described as a, composition of the Leopardy the 
Bear^ a,nd the Uon ; and is said to receive its 
pawery seat^ and authority from the dragon, 
that is, from the Devily the Patron and So- 
vereign of the four Idolatrous Empires ; who 
interferes to disturb the world by tlie instru- 
mentality of human Passions, so far as the 
Providence of God permits, for the trial of the 
good, and the punishment of the wicked, who 
are made a scourge to one another. 

After, this, another beast is said to arise out 
of the earth :. of which it is to be observed, that 
as the sea means the Gentile world, the proper' 
source of the heathen kingdoms, the earthy as 
contradistinguished, must denote some Power 
rising up in Christendom. Then again, this 
beast is not of the unclean sort, but with two 
horns like a Lamb; which is another Charac- 
ter of some Christian Power: and as the con- 
text shews this beast to be a member and suc- 
cessor of the Roman State, nothing but tlie 
Papal Power can be understood by it. I for- 
bear to prosecute this matter, hecaiise it has 
been treated of late years with great skill and 
learning by .the Bishop pf Bristol, in his Dis- 
I ' courses 
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cotirses ott the Prophecies;: and I wish th^e 
hints may awaken the Reader to examine and 
consider them as they deserve. However, ib 
may not be amiss to inform him, if he is not 
already aware of it^ that Mr. Dryikn, in hi& 
Hind and Panther, hath compared the Chnrcii 
of Rome to the Hind, the Church of England 
to the spotted Panther (or she leopard) and 
the other classes of Protestants to other beasts^ 
ecpially unclean and more disagreeable. Whkk 
shexTs us how cheaply a cause may be carried 
when its merits are committed to the arbitra« 
tion of a poetical fancy. The piece is vciy 
pleasing as a Composition ; but the two fbl* 
lowing lines will shew the Spirit of it — 

Surveyed her part by part, and sought tojind 

The ten-hom'd monster in the harmless hind. 

>• 

VIII. There may be other passages, which 
have either a manifest or a latent reference to 
this Law: but the foregoing may be sufficient 
to exemplify its application. I shall therefore} 
proceed to rectify a mistake or two which 
hath been introduced into this subject. 

It may well be conjectured, that a precept 
so curious and extensive must have exercised 
the wits of learned Divines : some of whom 
suppose this Law to have terminated merely 

in 
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in physical coBsiderations, such as the whok* 
someiiess or unwholesomeness^ of particular* 
sorts of food. And certainly God^ who created, 
the body, i» not unmindful of its welfare ;r 
whence it will generally be found, that the- 
vehktes of grace to the Soul of naan are saluf . 
tary likewise to the body. That Washing 
with water, which is the pledge of a new life 
to the Spirit in baptism, is of excellexrt use to 
strengthen the limba afnd perfect the animaliN 
functions : and surely it is not without reason. 
ikzX^vc John Floyer, in his. excellent treatise- 
of Cold Baths, laments the disuse of trnmer*, 
sion; affirming that the children of these lat- 
ter ages are become degenerate and more 
sickly under the effeminate practice of spink- 
ling'l In the other Sacrament, bread and 
wne are assumed to signify an inward and 
spiritual grace ; because in their daily accep- 
tation they are of principal use for the sustain-^ 
ing of animal life. And even the divine i^ . 
stitution of fasting is not less effectual for the 
disorders of the body than for those of the 
mind. By parity of reason, it may be sup- , 
posed, that the same food, which was pre- 
ferred for moral purposes, is in its nature the 

* See p. 82, and 93, 94, 

best 
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best adapted to presence an healthy tempera- 
ment of the blood and juices. There is this 
peculiarity in the Wisdom of God, that it at- 
tains several ends by the same means : whereas 
the views of men are narrow and contracted, 
and their counsels directed to a single point, 
without any certainty of reaching'it Phy- 
sical considerations, therefore, may have their 
place: because they are so far from preclud- 
ing a moral design in the Law-giver, that 
they may consist very well vnth it; while 
they serve also to open to us a more extensive 
prospect of the divine benignity. 

IX. , But of all the Disquisitors that ever 
took the Law of Moses in hand with an ap- 
parent serious design, none have erred more 
palpably than the learned Dr. Spencer; whose 
work, De Legibus Hebrceorwn Rittmlibus 
would have been excellent indeed, had his 
Divinity been as sound as his Latinity is na- 
tive and elegant. 

The main pillars of his fabric are these two, 
1. That the Hebrews were a people pinguioris 
ingenii, of a gross apprehension, to whom God 
could never think of proposing any moral in- 
struction under an allegorical form ; and con- 
sequently that the whole Levitical Ritual was 
intended, as he himself expresses it, to exer- 
cise 
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dbe T(rv 1^6) «»0(ftnro>, f /t^ (mtward man \ 2. Tlut 
as they were naturally addicted to Idolatry, 
tiie precepts of their Ritual were borrowed 
fh)m the practices of Idolaters, and accom* 
modated to the service of the true God: that 
Ho tfieir inclination might be humoured, and 
at the same time their Apostacy prevented 

In these two principles there are almost as 
many absurdities as words : for one of them 
contradicts the other, and both are indepen* 
dently confuted by the Scripture. It was a 
method in the highest estimation with the 
heathens, and observed universally, to con- 
, ceal their divine doctrines under the veil of 
some figurative forms of speech. The Egyp^ 
tians were famed for then' ffieraglyphics ; the 
Pytkagaream for their Symbols ; the Greeks 
«tid Rmnam had an extensive Mythology^ un- 
der which the mysteries of their Religion were 
represented; and all the fables of antiquity 
BheW what an opinion was entertained of al* 
lusion and imagery, for the improvement of 
the mind in the manners qf human prudence. 
MasimuStin his Epistle prefixed to the works 

* VidtProkg. cap.!. Nifme *iferwmk ett DatMi^ ttdiim 
pii^ M krii imgiuUpofvk res trat^ nfitia iJk n^stie^ d^ik gtf9 W 
hero^phki ffobAen vdmsse. lib. L Cip. T. § it. 

VOL. IN. O of 
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of HorapollOy hath well observed, that " the 
^ ** Egyptians had their adyta^ and Greeks and 
** barbarians in general, when they delivered 
^' down the truth, concealed the principles of - 
^* things under cenigmasj symbolsy allegories^ 
** metaphor Sy and such like figures*.'^ They 
were induced to this, as he informs us, by the 
three following considerations: 1. That theh' 
disciples might be accustomed to a short aud 
Sententious way ^ of expressing themselves ; a 
similitude or metaphor exhibiting that sense 
at a single view, which is weak and dilute un- 
der the ordinary circumlocutions of language. 
2. That the Science of Divinity might be kept 
from the profane vulgar, and deposited with 
students properly initiated; lest that which 
was too common should fall into profanation 
and contempt. 3. That the understanding, 
being sharpened by the difficulty of investi- 
gating a mytholgical meaning, might set the 
greater value upon the knowledge thus ac- 
quired. The adepts of Egypt were conducted 

* Aiyviflhw ^f xAi avroi ha tup aivluv «er«f at/)«y* xu}^fAiw9 

to 
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to their sacred literature through the prepara* 
tory forms of writing called epistqlographic ; . 
to which the next in order was the HieratiCy . 
or the writing used by the religious Scribes, 
and Priests ; and lastly they were admitted to 
the Hieroglyphic^ which was the' symbolical 
writing of their Divinity, and was thought 
the most perfect and important of alL 

X. This of Maximus is a leained and National 
account. We are now to compare it with 
Dr. Spencer's principles. The purport of his 
whole work is to shew, that the Heathen 
Ritual was the Original, and the Jewish Ritual 
was the Copy. But the Heathen Ritual was 
all mystery and allegory : how then can it be 
credible that the Jewish, if bprrowed from 
it, should yet have no mystery at all ? Did* 
the perfection of Egyptian wisdom consist in 
throwing a metaphorical veil over their pre- 
cepts? and could it be the perfection of a 
Moses J educated in the School of Egypt ^ to 
deliver things according to the low'est literal 
mode of expression ? Surely this could never 
be: and if not, Dr. Spencer's Scheme is a con- 
tradiction to itself 

But he objects, that the Jews were a people 
of a gross apprehension, unfit for all the re- 
finements of allusion. Too many of them 
G 2 were 
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yfetik kbi and thttiifbrt ibbic thdr law for rach 
al^teth a* Dr. Spencer has ttiade of it: in 
whidh th^ 2tfe riot iitigular; for the Vulgaf, 
whtithd' J^^, Heathens, of Christians, have 
ilMrdys trii^earried by taking images for reali- 
ties : iXiA if t speak td the intelligent, I need 
not iliiy td pfoVe it\ Td ssly, as this learned 
man doth,' th&t the Law wfts intended only 
ftir the duimrd man^ is formdly to contradici; 
dl6 New Testathieiit : for then it would hive 
iblib^ed, thitt he was truly a Jew who uMid 
sttch OtttWirdty : feut saith the Apostle, heii 
11' d 3m wkkh ii ont iMDordty, arid circumdshn 
{S is thai nf tkt hedri : which is no new doc- 
tirihe, but agreeable oiily to what Moits had 
published before. 

XI. By another mistake, Dr. Spencer ha* 
given the setliority to Heathenism: and to 
support it, shews from heathen authors, with 
much learning, that many Ritual Laws were 
dommori ioth to the Hebrews and the Hea- 
thens. Which is not to be wondered at; 
because if *re go far enough backward, We 
«f come at length to one common fountain df 
vl Patriarchal Tradition. " There is one ob- 
^* sefvatidn (^ays Dr. Skuckford) Which, as 

« See the jtiikh Chiipttr of Moxtlieur Pesdal's Thoughtt. 

far 
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^^ far as I have had opportunity to, appjyil^ 
** will fiiUy answer every particular that Dr, 
" Spencer has offered ; which is this ; th^t be 
" is able to produce no one ceremony pr usa^e 
" practised both in the Beligion of Abraham 
** or Mose$ ?ind in that of the^He^then na- 
'^ tionsy but that it may be^provjed that it was 
** uged by Abraham or Moses^ or by somie of 
** the true worshippers of God, earjier than 
" by any of the heathen nation? ■•** Who* 
ever examines the sacred history with atten* 
tion^ will discover that the principal Bites of 
jthis Levitical Ldw were u\ use before the time 
of Mo^e^j that tp, during the Patriarchal State 
pf the Church •• an4 I have seen a worlf of the 
last century in th^ JSodleian Library with thf 
Title of J^^ ante Legem* Tk^ subject is 
curious, and canoQt be without its use if 
tneated with jud^ent With re^rd to this 
JLnw in particular conceniing the distinctipu 
of animals the ca^e is very plain ; because it 
appeauB from the practice of Xioah^ that ^uch 
la distinction had taken plage before the Flood. 
Here Dr. Spenctr is at his wit's end; b^ing 
driven to the supposition or presumption, that 
beast» were called clea» m^ uncle«n by ^ijti- 

■^ Shuckford's Connect, vpl.ji. p. 1574 

6 3 * cipation 
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cipation': but they were not only called" so ; 
for they were actually taken as such, and ap- 
plied as such, as effectually as by the institu- 
tion and practice of the Mosaic Law. 

XII. It happens, however, that the reason- 
ings of this learned writer lead him frequently 
astray from his principles, so as to render his 
work remarkably inconsistent Thus, for ex- 
ample, he rejects with scorn the figurative 
sense of this Law, as a sort of light bi^ead 
offensive to the taste of every intelligent 
Header; unhappily alluding to that other 
figurative Diet, which the carnal Israelites 
rgected in the wilderness. Yet he hath as- 
serted*, its figurative sense as expressly as I 
liave done, and hath even proved it by a text 
of the New Testament, which had never oc- 
curred in my own researches. With regard 
to its figurative use in separating the Jews 
from the Gentiles, he reasons thus — ^* Why 
*' shpuld the Jews withdraw themselves so 
" rigorously from the Company of the hea- 
^' thens, unless they were enjoined so to do 
'* by this law concerning the distinction of 

* Ut MMtdorum et mmundorum animalium in historic Mwif 
%A» «^«Xii4'>' mentknem fecisse videatuu Lib. i, cap, v, § v, 

* Lib. !♦ cap, V, } iv, 

^^ meats? 



it 
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meats ? for whosoever shall diligently exa- 
mine the Book of Moses, will see that there 
is no other law which clearly and expressly 
obli^ the Jews to avoid all familiarity 
with foreign nations." In another place 
he suspects it was intended as an admonition 
to mental sanctification ; and adds a learned 
and proper remark to confirm his' suspicion.; 
" God ordained this distinction of meats, 
*^ that the puerile nation of the Hebrews 
" might be led by an application of this law 
** to the first elements of sanctity and actual 
" purity. And this conjecture is founded 
" upon the reason God himself hath assigned 
** for this institution; for after he had de- 
" livered the law about separating the cleai^ 
** animal from the unclean, he immediately 
^ adds, be ye holy, for I the Lord yimt God 
^* am holy. Which words St. Peter applies, 
^* not to legal but to evangelical sanctity,- 
^^ such as we should aspire to through the 
*' whole course of our live^. I must no|: 
** deny that the text of Leviticus, in the out- 
" ward I-etter^ requires only a sort of legal 
** sanctity, extending merely to corporeal 
** purification:" (i. e. that the Letter of the 
Law is the JLetter of it) " but it is agreeable 
** to the umbratic nature of that Law, that 
a 4 wc 
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^* we should betieye tfiose wor^s to hav$ con« 
^y tamed ja ojore sacred meaniqg at tba bpt- 
^^ too), apd to have directed thp Jew$ tq a 
*' SOTt of purity properly so call«(}i ia3?d con* 
'^formpble to that of tUe Piviue Na^w« it- 
'* Mfi under the figure of e^^temal purifica* 
'^ tion." This passage afi^ms of the subje^ 
in general M^hat I have endeavoured to shew 
of its several particuljirs : for that which is 
tfiie of the whole must be true of the p^s< 
Sp th^t wie have no c^^fiosition frow tl^ i^ge^l 
9Joi|s Bf.Spenper, hut so ftjr oply as he is op- / 
pwte to ^aeJf, ' 

XIIJ. MhinJf it must occur, after what? 
hfilth \m^ ^(ftidf that the AU-wise Creator had 
lf^Qf^ ^pds in view, as well as natural, m tlMj 
fmn?^tlQn of the World, and particularly ia 
t)ie cistablishinent of the Brute CEconoQiyi 
Beasofi is 9, pripc^ple more sublime ihw In* 
stinct) yet Reason may be greatly ipiprovedi 
and 1;|)e benefit of Society , may be 1^ grciatly 
ildvancedy by a proper attention to the various 
]n3t^lcts of animals* As the Sluggard is re- 
proved by the example of the provident aiMl 
^dustrJQUs Jnt, other men may see other 
mistal(:es and i^iilings rectified by the conduct 
of other animals ; so that it may be said witi^ 
prppriely of tbewi ** it was sfaid of the Apt-r» 

Comid^r 
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Comider ihmways and he wise. I thiidc k is 
but just to asitrty that this moral use of the 
animsd Cmtioii was oi-iginaily intended in the 
finrmation of the World : be(»use it urouUi bo 
z mppMitiion unworthy of God, that the wofki 
of Bdttire ftbould b^ capaMe of answering asigr 
good end, whipfa his wisdom <did not forcaocv 
and con&equently design. 

%1V], The manners of mankind^ being de- 
rived vomt from Custom and £ducatioqi tbaii 
from Nature, are sutgect to vary with tbw 
^cumstances, and are scarcely ewooi^ evet 
from the mutability of feshion itld£ Q«| 
brute animals are not free agents, bec»iiae 
thief were not designed to be moral agents i 
for nMrality, intellectuial purity, ax|d r^igioua 
wisdom, are and must be l^ their natm^ <^ 
pl^ecto of ch<Hce« Bry tes are therefor? ^eith^ 
abl€ to disguise their dispositions, nor tp chf^ngf 
the otgects of their attention; pn which ^Gr 
count they ar? 9^ never-failing sojirc^ of vf^ 
itmction, holding out %o piankind th|g »»mf 
R^mcmitions in every ag$ of the wprid. 

In respect of it» certainty apd ^HitabililTfi 
Instinct is ftr aup^ior to Beiwpn ; but mm 
}m tbis unmiestionaWe raperk^ity wer the 
\mt»^ ^^ lie views them not brutishly^ as 

they 
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tiiey view him, but rationally : that is, with a 
siense of the infinite wisdom of their Maker^ 
a»d with an application of their various pro* 
perties to the improvement of the mind in 
Wisdom and Religidn. fHe who looks upon 
brotes, as .brutes look upon men, without 
laming aay thing from them, loses this pri- 
vilege of his Reason.) And certainly, if God 
had moral views in the ordering of the world, 
k ought to be considered with a moral inten- 
tton ; 'which practice 'will lead us* to a sort of 
niilosop^y most worthy of a rational mind,> 
th^ Can^ate of an higher and invisible 
world. Naturalists may amuse themselves 
with counting the teeth of beasts, the scales 
of a snake, the threads of a flower, or the 
microscopical feathers upon the wing of St 
moth ; and amaze the ignorant with a grand 
display of. superficial Literature ; which may 
serve excellently well for order and distinc- 
tion, as the titles upon the drawers in the 
iihop of the apothecary : but they see not the 
highest Wisdom of God in the Creation, till 
they discover the spiritual through the natural 
^orld> (which no Glass but that of the Scrip- 
ture will enable them to do.^ The Christian 
imly can feel the force oi those words-r^ 

Lords 
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Lord! haw manifold are thy works, in wisdom* 
hast thou made them all! The more we exa- 
mine things by the proper light, the more 
we shall be convinced that the Natural and; 
Moral Systems of God are allied throughout 
to one another: and whatever may be sus-^ 
pected to the disparagement of Revelatioit 
by the half-learned unbeliever, whose Vanity 
hath put out the Eyes of his understandings 
it will be found to have the attestation of all 
Nature. Every blast of Air that blows^ every 
blade of Grass that springeth up firpm the 
ground, and every living Creature ihaM 
moveth upon the face of the Earth, is, i^ 
some respect or other, subservient to the 
Philosophy of the Gospel So thtt if any 
man would be a rational Infidel, he must fitid 
some other world to reason in : this world in 
the school of Christianity. 

XV. Whether the Heathens derived this 
article of their wisdom from Oriental Tradi* 
tion, or whether it was the oflfspring of their 
own Reason and Contemplation, they cer- 
tainly saw, in some measure, the moral use 
of the animal Creation ; which is applied by 
the fables of ^sop in particular so excellently 
well to the purposes of morality, that some 
have judged his productions but little short 

of 
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(tf insiHration \ They are without exceptipti 
thie bcj^t vehicies of moial instruction to young 
miiuk, mor^ apt to be delighted with eicam- 
plfi» tbwL abstractions; and I know not of any 
mone valuable ti^easure that jhas descended to 
lit from^Ff^n Antiquity, The A^cmiph. 
WMn QO attached tQ tim figurative use of the 
^imals, tbat the Egyptians in their Hierogb^ 
fihics assumed them a$ Characters to'denpjt^ 
ill the powers or depravities of the hum^a 
inind, jthe excellencies of art and the errors of 
^orance, the policy of the wise and the simr 
l^&utyiif fools. Theyev^ filled the hc^^vi^ 
itself with them, expressjing thereby the na^ 
tune of the Elemwts, and accommodatiqg 
Ijhem to the celestial phaenomena; placing^ 
tiie figure of the Crab at that point of the 
2o4i4C, when the Sun, having attained the 
height of the Summer, b^ns to go baeTcwar4 
9Jgf^ toward the winter ; and the figure of the 
Ci^ifom, or mountain Goat, at the lower 
Tfppic, wh«re the Sun begin,^ to climb upward 
tpv^ar4 the northern hemisphere. The twO' 
BfflT^i inhabitants of the coldest Climates, 
^p pl?u:^d by the Nprtb P^le, over tlie rer 

itiecffjtePneti a^aiMp^. Max. Planud* ip Vit& i£sopi. 

gions 
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gions of perp^ual frost and ^noW ; th* lioir, 
the Egyptian Symbol of the Solar Liglit^ itf 
that part of the Zodiatc which cofredpotidid 
formerly to the month bf J»/y, when the Hftit 
of the Sun in most predominant: and the lik* 
ptoprtety of expression might be tracied hi' 
othfers of the celestial figures, which iliay st^ht^ 
fo have been placed Mrith no other desigftt thiik 
that general one of parcelling out the ShW 
into intelligible tribes or classes. Thd ikbii* 
*l6u8 origin given to them by sottie of thd 
Gfreeks atid Latins is altogether childish and 
ridicalous. 

XVl. Here it is to be observed, that th^i 
htsathens having erred in their notions of ho- 
nour ^nd excellence, some of their higheaft 
virtues having been no better than celebratcfd 
tieis; they have on many occasions giveft 
thb precedence to unclean animals, adoinin^ 
eVcil their Dirinkies with the sldns of B^attt 
6( Ftty. The appetite for honour, isit«ig^ 
fiifich military glory, being attended with H 

* KtfaXtf yag f;^c» /btf^aXvy Tt ^<i;o». Km tac far xo^af 
rnvfuhi^t to h vfo&6iWut rf^TvXii*' Km itif% Atflo alcritoiiJM. 
ff/ij(^i nJla fAif0iv»9 dAmt, odt» hm pvr^ *» ^fotQp t« »plf Xttkl^f 

poll. Hierogl. Ub. i. cap. xy\u 

thirst 
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thirst of blood, it is not strange that the. 
mighty warriors arid hunters of the world 
should have chosen to arraty themselves with 
the spoils of Lions, Leopards, Tygers, and 
Bears, their rivals in cruelty. But the ser- 
vants of God, who had the more valuable or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit, are said to 
have wandered about in sheep skins and goats 
AinSy in a world that was not worthy of them. 
They preferred the appearance of those Crea- 
tures, who like themselves had been helpless, 
persecuted, and yet most serviceable to the 
world. Our Saviour supposes all his followers 
to be in sheeps-cloihing ; warning us at the 
same time that many should assume the 
habit of the sheep, though allied more nearly 
in their appetites and manners, their inter- 
nal character, to the ravening wolf And 
it seems agreeable to reason, that the Pro- 
vidence of God bath designedly furnished the. 
sheep with the best materials for human 
clothing, as it were to remind us daily what 
Spirit we should be of. It is difficult to ac- 
count for those coats of skins* which God 
gave to Adam and Eve^ to clothe them be- 
fore their expulsion from Paradise, but by 

* Gen. iii. 21. 

sup- 
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supposing thein to have been* the skinft of 
aoirnals slain for sacrifice, in consequence 
of the faU : and if such, they^ were 'of t!m 
clean sort, amongst which the Sheep had 
the preference, being afterwards appropriated 
to tlie ;daily service of the Tabernacle and 
Tcmpjle. ■ . . .n '.: 

X\^II. In the moderii Science of Honour; 

coinmonly called Heraldry, the {Principal 

Characters are taketi from the animal king^ 

dom. But here agasin^tb^ chief place is given 

to Beasts; and Birds of the savage and i*apa« 

cious kinds. Cornelius. Agrippa^ in his work 

upon the Vanity of the ScienceSy which is a 

Satii-e upon all orders and professions, but 

rather, too precipitate and unmerciful, takeii 

occasion from this circumstance to fall foul 

upon all the Titles of Honour and Nobility, 

as having their . original in I'heft^ Murder^ 

and Rapine. " It is unlawful (saith he) for 

^' Noblemen to bear in their Coats an Ox, 

" a Calf, a Sliecp, a Lamb, a Capon, an 

'* Hen,, or any of those Creatures which 

" are necessary for the use of mankind ; 

" but they must all •carry for the Ensigns 

" of their nobility the resemblances of cruel 

*' monsters and birds of Prey, — There be 

** many of the smaller jfnimals also that 

" claim 
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** daJm a prcfrogfttlv^ m the-shtelds of gnertt 
** men, provided they are the dodtmefUorthf 
^* iMiicAi^ -^Thoie shields that are blazoned 
^^ with things that are less noxious, as 
•* Trees, Flower}^ Stars, or are otherwise 
^* distinguished only by variety of colours^ 
" are accounted much more modem affd 
^ less noble than the other, as not being 
** acquired by My acts of war, or other ar- 
<' tifices of Rum and Destruction*.'' It ii 
kdeed very true, that the chief and pj^ 
haps the only merit of some, who have been 
n^ied to that Honour by which their po$<* 
terity are ennobled at this day, consisted itf 
their adhering to the fortune of some Tyran- 
nical Invader, who took that to which h^ 
had no Right but from the Sword ; and re- 
warded his accomplices with Inheritances vio^ 
lenliy takeii away from the lawful Possessors^ 
Yet jrfter all, there' is a Military Virtue, which' 
ought to be distinguished as a proper founda- 
tion of Nobility. For as some have been 
raised by the ruin of the innocent; others 
h«ve received the honours they justly de^ 
served for delivering their Country at tlie 
iiazard of their lives : a service which the 

• Chafj. IxxkI^ 

4 Strictest 
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itrictest la^ of Christumtty have not con^ 
demned, though peace on earth is its prin« 
dpal object For, as things are now con^ 
stitutcd, peace and good order are the con-* 
sequences only of war : and John the BaptUt^ 
who was sent to reform all orders of men,' 
did not censure but rectify the profession of 
a soldier ; who ought never to begin a quar- 
rdl^ nor proceed to bloodshed upon Jahe ao 
cusatiom* And all Kings, who are Soldiers 
by their office, should lay up this Counsel in 
their hearts. 

XVIII. But leaving Heathens, ' Alytholo- 
ffsts, and Heralds, it concerns us more im* 
mediately as Christians to consider how it' 
comes to pass, that we are not now obliged 
to a literal observation of this Law. For 
tiiis there are two Reasons. 1. Because it 
is better to fulfil the Spirit than ta observe 
the Letter of the Law. The Gospel enjoins * 
ail that purity without a figure, which the 
Law suggested to the Jews under the dis«^ 
tinction of meats. He, who has attained 
that purity of heart, hath already answered 
the end of the Law; in which case the de- 
scriptive or ceremonial part may be rgected 
as a yoke of bondage no longer necessary. 
In this moral part the Jews miscarried : the 
\yoL. III. u ApostlQ 
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/Vpostk leaving taught us, they were fwtpnh . 
fitedbi/ the meats in which, they were occupied^. 
It was the.design of the Great Lawgiver that 
they sliould be profited: such was the ad* 
monition which this distinction held forth to 
tjiem : but they were not. ^ They had the 
fftrm, without tl>at grace to which it should 
have led them: while Christians, on the, 
contrary, having that grace which tlie Jew3. 
^yanted4 are dispensed with concerhmg the 
form. The Law and its meaning is written 
in their heaits, and manifested in their liv^... 
Instead of making void the law, they estaUish 
it by keeping up to its intention. The icing-' 
doni of God is not meat and drink, but righte- 
otisness, and peace^ and joy in the Holy Ghost: 
it is all tliat the figurative meat and drink of 
tlie Law signified and recommended. The. 
food that is clean and holy is a true faith, and 
a life separated from Sin. He, who. is thus, 
distinguished from other men, is the Guest 
of God, and hath communion with Christ, 
whose meat wai» to do. the Will of the Father 
t^at sent Jam. , 

On thi^ consideration, we are released from 
the. literal observation of the Law. That 

< Jieb. xiil. 9. 

practice 
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practice is;now superse(i94:by al>e«tcf,rtrhidl^ 
w>ll bring us to a nearer 'aUiance with God« . 
Another wnsideration i& this j that the Gen- 
tiles, being admitted, to the . Gospeli are no 
more to be accounte4 Qoromon of unclean^ : 
Fc/r the separation of the Jews was kept iip^ 
as Dr. Spencer hath learnedly remarked, by 
the observation of this liiW iti particular: and 
as that sepaWtion subsists tio longer, the law 
U of cotee become obscfetd ' \ . 

XIX. But thouffh the Divine Mercy hath 
accepted m^n of evety kind to the privileges 
of Christiattity, ' it cannot be too often re- 
peated, because it' ought never to be for- 
gotten, i^^t Jesus Christ did not come to 
save men Ja, their sins, but from thedomi-? 
nion of sin and all its evil consequences.; 
The Church is therefore not to be used as 
a sanctuary to all manner of iniquity* On 
the contrary, they who enter into it should 
put off their savage natures, as the animals 
which entered into the ark of Noah. The 
Gospel is more excellent than other Systems^ 
because it hath a power of changing the man- 
ners by rectifying the passions. For Pride 
will have the effects of Pride ; Covetousne^ 
will be followed by fraud and rapine; Am- 
bition and worldly Policy will transform 
H 2 Christians 
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Christlanis into motisten^, let them loose ttpon 
oile another, and introduce such disorders 
amongst thetri as formerly among the Heat 
thens. This is finely touched l^ Dr. Young, 
and in such terms as fall in with our present 
subject; 

Eager ambition's fiery, chace I see ; 

t see the circling hunt of noisv men 

3urst Law's Enclosure, leap" the mounds of 

Right, 
Pursuing and pursued, each others Prey : 
As wolves for rapine, as the fox for wiles; 
Till Death, that mighty Hunter, earths them 

all. Night IV. 

XX. Let every man then examine hia 
own heart, and review his Character as it 
is reflected to him in this Mirror of the 
Animal Creation. Let him consider whether 
he is honest, industrious, and profitable ta 
Society, as the labouring Ox; meek and 
patient as the Lamb ; or whether he returns 
as the Dog to his vomit, and as the Sow that 
is washed to her wallowing in the mire: 
whether he is harmless as the Dove, or sub- 
tile as the Fox, and rapacious as the Vul- 
ture: whether he avoids the Truth, as the 
Owl avoids the Light; or whether he re- 
joices 
8 
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Joices in iii; as the Lark which rises toward 
the Heaven with the af^pearance of the mom^ 
lag. For Uipugh Jews and Gentiles are inw 
corporated together for the present, the im- 
nrutable distinction between Gqod and Evil 
shall at length prevail over the temporarjr 
Naturalization of men in the Chnstkm So* 
ciety ; an eternal separation shall take place ; ^ 
and they only who shall have put on Purity, f 
Temperance, Resignation, and Patience^ shall / 
have their final Portion with the Lamb if \ 
God. ^ . ^ 

XXL While we are aspiring to this moral 
upe of the brute Creation, it will be a grand 
reproach to m if we are unmindful of its na« 
tural use. Reason tad Religion require, that 
the creatiires of God, especially those appro- 
pria.ted to the service of man, should be 
treated \yjth discretion and tenderness. The 
Mer<^ of God is. (w^ all his ww^ks: his 
Providence extends to brutes as well as to 
men : he feedeth the young ravcm that call 
upon him; and even the Liom, roaripg after 
their prey, do seek their Meat from God. ,AU 
the creatures in the Earth, the Air, and tb^ 
3ea, wait upon his bounty, and hegiveth them 
their meat in due season. The proper o6Gice of 
wan therefore, as the Vicegerent of God in 
H 3 the 
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the govemnysnt of i the animal kingdom^ in 
-toiinitate thergoodne^ of God? tO' titled dfe- 
iight in ptovididg for the wattts^of such crea- 
tures ^lEis are depeilttetit upoti him, and in.ap^ 
plying them, ' widi > wioderation^ mercify and 
grafcitfide^ to the ^ uses appointed «bjr the wis^* 
doJn!'o6 <»if coriiinoh Creator. 'Kiirigs; Who 
rule, lover men, kre ordadn^ ministers ^ of good 
t0 tfaAse wbo are ccimmitted' to: their charge. 
^ho safety of the peojple is thesuprsmis law 
ftf tbeit conduct} and' -no divihenadthority 
will give a sanction to the wanton des^c^ 
tion, or even the unnecessary cippregferon of 
their subjects. In like mannerj' • Gbd hath 
made man the Lord of inferior creatures, but 
liot their Tyrant, Th^i are many ways rf 
abusing them ; but to insist upOn these at 
large; would be quite foi-eign to the natiitc 
of this disquisition* Th6 practice of dissect- 
ing animals alive to* satisfy an unprofitable 
4Duriosity, is horribli to reflect upon. Indjg* 
nation must be excited in any benevolent 
mmd, when it presents to itself an helpless 
dog, stretched upon a table, crying and faint- 
4tig under the knife of a philosophical "butcher, 
whtt affects to enlighten the ^brld with his 
"^pn^ferful 0isQovewes; as if science were like 
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to receive some ele^nt improvements from a 
man who has no feeling^ 

It is a consideration not less offensive, and, 
I featr, we have much to answer for up6n this 
account, that horses, which contribute sc^ 
much to our health, comfort, and cohve- 
riience, should be hurried out of their lives, 
with galled breakts and battered Iknees, to 
save the precious time of iitipatl£ht people,* 
some of whom never employed any moments 
of their life to the glory of God or the good 
of their country. This is now become a na- 
tional offence: and though the devotees t^ 
pleasure, together with the drudges of Mam- 
mon, may be too much in haste to listen to 
the voice of a speculative Monitor : yet cer- 
tainly God, who hath lent his creatures to uis, 
will not think it beneath his notice to enquire 
how they have been treated. ' 
C Cruelty to dumb animals is one of the dis- 
) tinguishing vices of the lowest and basest of 
Lthe people, Wherever it is found, it is a cer* 
tain mark of ignorance and meanness; an in-* 
trinsic mark, which all the external advan- 
tages of wealth, splendor, and nobility can- 
not obliterate. It will consist neither with 
true learning nor true civility ; and Religipn 
u 4 dfs^ 
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disclaims and detests it as an insult upon the, 
majesty and the goodness of God ; who, hav- 
ing made the instincts of brute beasts minister 
to the improvement of the mind as well as to 
the convenience of the body, hath furnished 
us with a motive to mercy and compassion 
toward them very stropg and powerful, but. 
too refined to have any iniluence on the il-^^ 
literate or irreligious. 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 



h nrO shew that I am not singular in as* 
cribing a moral signification to the 
.corporeal marks try which the clean animals 
were distinguished, I have referred to some 
ancient writers, as their sense is ^hibited by 
Pieriue in his Hieroglyphics^ See p. 18. of the 
foregoing Disquisition* But it is not neces- 
lary to go so far backward. I have followed, 
without knowing it, the sense of a modem 
divine; whose compositions shew him to have 
been one of the best writers this Church can 
boast of; I mean Dr. Yout^^ Father to the 
celebrated author of the Night Thoughts. In 
his Sermon called, the Holy Ctfntemplatrce, we 
find these words : ** Among the ceremonial 
^ Laws of Moses (whereof the allegorical was 
^ the most proper and principal Interpreta* 
** tion, and according to which sense they 
" were chiefly to be observed) this was one — 
*^ that no beast should be accounted clean, 
** but such as had these two qualities, cleaving 
^' of the koafl and chewing of the cud. And 

" these 
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*' these two qualities in the beast were only 
" symbols of these two acts in men,, which I 
** am now treating of. Dividing the hoof 
** was a symbol of the act of discerning be- 
** tween good and evil, that is contemplative 
"knowledge: and chewing the . Cufl rWa& 
*^ symbolical of the act of applying what wc 
*' know to practice ; and both these, are ne- 
*' cessary to make a man clean." Young^s 
Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 178, 179. . 

II. At pt 32. some notice is taken of the 
impure sacrifices of the heathens, and par*^ 
ticul^rly of their horrible practice of off^ing 
human victims, .which. is confirmed by a,pas* 
sage or two in the margin. The a>6f«iro6ur»» 
and Tfx>oOucw of the heathens have been treated 
more at large by a very able hand, Mr. Bryant^ 
in his Ohfsercations and Enquiry relating to 
ancient History^ which every learned Reader,. 
who is fond of such researches, will consult 
with pleasure and advantp-ge ; the author, 
having discovered a more than ordinary "de^ 
gree of skill iti Biblical as well as Grecian. 
Antiquity, together with great judgment and 
ingenuity in the application of Etymologicajl 
Criticism. He has shewn by ^ multitude of 
authorities, that human victims were offered 
kp tj\e heathen Deities, in Egypt, Arabia, all 

the 
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tfie states of Oreece, Italy, 'Germany zxid Gatdf 
Icelandj Africa, and America. In a word, that 
^here Idolatry prevailed, it was ever attended 
with this unmerciful superstition of shedding 
human bipod, with every possible cireamstance 
of barbarity. The whole account taken together 
affords us a frightful picture of the abouiina* 
tiohs/of Paganism, and is even a* disgrace to 
human /nature; tor it does not appear that 
the practice was ever censured to purpose by 
any of the heathens, till the previous publica* 
tion of the Gospel had occasioned some of 
the more, learned and rational among theni 
to alter their tone; the Christians in their 
writings and discourses having severely ex* 
posed the impurity, absurdity, and cruelty of 
the heathen Superstition. 

From what original this general practice of 
ofierihg human victims could be derived, is a 
question of importance.- Mr. 5fyriwf deduces 
it from a traditidn ctfmmon to the riiost re^ 
mote feiltiquity, which in procesi' 'bf time Wa4 
miserably depraved : and his curious obser\^»- 
tions on the Mystical Sacrifice of the Phoe- 
i^icians render, it more than pr6bkb!c. Se6 
p. 986. For this, and other 'ott^hngs Kke to 
it uhdei' the names of qf»^[jt>iikoi and' it»ta^iAJId, 
wef€ not devoted upon txtf apparent principle 

of 
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of craelty, as might be supposed when cap* 
tives taken in war were butchered before an 
Idol; but for the purposes of expiation and 
atonement ; to compensate for the offences of 
the people/ to avert the anger of heaven^ ot 
invite its protection on occasion of at\y public 
danger or calamity. 

, III. In the second Part of the Disquisition 
(II — ^VII) it has been shewn, that clean and 
unclean animals are applied in the subsequent 
jmto of the Scripture in such a manner as is 
i^eeable to our sense 6f the Mosaic distinc* 
tion. But it has been objected, that the 
Scripture seems not to be uniform in such an 
application. To which it must be replied, 
that as clean and unclean animals are not 
realities of good and evil, but only figures ; 
nothing hinders^ but that, like other figures, 
they should signify differently, when under 
some different acceptation : as the same ob* 
ject, according to every new direction of the 
light that falls upon it, will project a different 
shadow. 

My meaning will be best explained by some, 
examples borrowed from the style of the holy 
Scripture* JVater^ as a medium of purifica* 
tion, is a fit image of the Spirit of Regenerar 
tion in baptism, which washes away Sin : but^ 

in 
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in its capacity of overflowing Ixxlies with its 
waves, ,it becomes a figure of affliction, de** 
^ruction, and even death itself. The sBxni 
water which bore up the ark of Noah in 
safety, and exhibited a pattern of the Salva* 
tion of the Chrbtian Church, destroyed the 
world of the ungodly. The Light of the Sua 
is beneficial to the whole creation, and is em-* 
blematic of that divine light of lif^ which 
enlightens every man, that cometh into the 
world : but the parching heat of its rays is 
used in the parables of Christ to express thd 
fiery trial of persecution and tribulation f<nf 
the Truth's sake* 

With the same variety of allusion, and withv 
out any danger of impropriety or confusion itf 
the language of the Scripture, the Lion, con- 
sidered as an hungry and blood-thirsty beast 
of Prey, is an image of the Devil, who as a 
roaring lion rvalketh about seeking whom he may 
deoour. But in regard to his Strength, Power, 
Generosity, and the majesty of his counte- 
nance, he is highly expressive of the RegaY 
Character, and is therefore assumed to denote 
the Power and Majesty of Christ himself, 
the Lion of the Tribe of Jtidah, Rev. v. 5. 
Ikpoidy in his Elegy on the death of Saul and 
Jonathan, recounts it as an honour to them 

in 
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in tfaeir capacity of warriors^ that theywtri 
sanfter than Eagles, th(^y zcere shHmger than 
Lions ; and the allusion cannot be thought to 
interiere with the Levitical distinction; 'for 
eagles an4 lions are not separated from the 
clean animals for their, strength or their swft- 
j^esa abstracted!}* considered^ but for' the fe- 
rocity which applies theser excellent properties 
indisciiminately to the purposes of content 
tipn, rapine, and. bloodshed. The dog is an 
unclean animal with many unclean properties; 
Imt for his vigilance \ fidelity, and sagacity, 
be surpasses all other creatures, and becomes 
a proper assistant to the shepherd ; in which 
capacity the Prophet Isaiahj chap. IvL 10. 
alludes to him as an example to the ministers 
of God's word, M'hose office it is to guard 
the flock from the incursions of the wolf: for 
they who give no framing of the enemies of 
the Church are reproached as dumb dogs that 
cannot bark; a name which in modem times 
has been accommodated by men of heat and 
zeal to what bishop Latimer calls unpreaching 
Prelates. ^ 

* — Kuaquam^ custu&nt illis^ 

Noctunnm stabtdu furem^ vtcurmspie luforum, 

Aut imfacatet a tergo iarrehii Iberos, Virg. 

The 
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Hie* instance, whicli of all others, seems 
most opposite to the established order of the.. 
Animak in the Law, is that representatipn of , 
the blessed and the cursed at the day of judge- 
ment in Matt xxv. 32, &c. under the figures . 
of-iS4e^ and Goats. But the difficulty of 
th]3 similitude is removed by the manner iu 
which it is introduced. It does not proceed 
on t^ie ground of any specific differences be- 
tween Sheep and Qoats, (thou^ the sheep/ 
in jfespept of it^ colour, and its good qualities . 
wiU be ^lloxved the preference) but on the act , 
of .sfpfrating one party from the other — he 
shall separate them one from anothei\ as a . 
Shepherd Jit?i(/e/A the sheep from the Goats.. 
If this grand division is illustrated by. the act 
of a Shepiierdj no division under the direction, 
of a Shepherd can be agreeable to nature, but . 
of such cattle as are committed to the charge 
of a Shepherd. If Wolves or Swine had beea . 
assumed instead of Goats, the contrast be- 
tween the animals might have appeared more 
jT striking, but the act of separating them could 
(^not have been attributed to a Shepherd ; by 
whose Office Christ was pleased on many oc- 
casions to signify his own as the^ Saviour, . 
Judge, and Ruler of his people. . 

IV. 
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ID their capacity of warriors j that they wei'€ 
snifter than Eagles, tkcy were stronger t/tan 
Lions ; and the allusion cannot be thought to 
interfere with the Levitical distinction; for 
eagles and lions are not separated from the 
clean animals for their strength or their swift- 
Xiess abstractedly considered, but for the fe- 
rocity which applies these excellent properties 
indisaiminately to the purposes of conten- 
tion, rapine, and bloodshed. The dog is an 
unclean animal with many unclean properties; 
but for his vigilance ", fidelity, and sagacity, 
he surpasses all other creatures, and becomes 
a proper assistant to the shepherd ; in which 
capacity the Prophet Isaiah, chap. Ivi. 10* 
alludes to him as an example to the ministers 
of God's word, whose office it is to guar^W 
the flock from the incursions of the wolf: for^ 
they who give no warning of the enemies 
the Church are reproached as dumb dogjs il 
cannot bark ; a name which in modern time 
has been accommocktcd by men of brat 
zeal to what h]&ho^ Laiimm* calls 
Prelates. . 

* — Nwtquamf atUodAMi\ 
Nocturmtm stabMlis/mr 
Aut imfacatot a tefj^ 
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IV. In my reflexions on the learning of the 
Egyptians^ at p. 68. I have followed the ge- 
neral opinion in supposing ^em to have prac- 
tised three different sorts of writing, and have 
given the account in the words of Mammui* 
fiut this matter having been considered more 
attentively by a learned friend, for whose 
judgment and erudition I have the highest 
respect, I shall oflfer his sentiments to the 
Reader in his own words. " You have a 
" quotation from Maximus'% Preface to Hxh 
** rapoUo, to shew there were three sorts of 
^* writing among the Egyptians. Above 
" twenty years ago I hada particular occa* 
** sion to search into the truth of this asser* 
" tion, and could find no grounds for it, 
'^ though it is asserted by Diodorus Siculus, 
** Lib. iii. and by Clemens Alexandrinus^ 
*' Lib. V. p. 555. Edit Paris. 1629. The 
•* Inscriptions on the Tables of Isis, the Obe- 
" lisks, and the breasts of the Mommies, arc 
** all in Hieroglyphics, and we have no foot- 
** steps of any other sort of writing till after 
" the times of Jlejpander the Great, when 
** the Greek Alphabet was first introduced 
•* under the Ptolemies, from whence it is 
*' supposed the Coptic took its rise. I know 
** not the age of MaximuSy but should think 

•* him 
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^*:hnn to be far later than Diodorus Siculus, 
^^ who is himself by no means ancient enough 
** to attest a fact at least 500 years older than 
" himself, without some concurrent evidence. 
" There is not the least scrap of any hieratic 
"* writing remaining in any old Author. The 
" inscriptions on the Obelisks given us by 
** Tacitus {Annoi. 1. ii. p. 42. edit. fol. Basil. 
*^M 5 19) and by Ammiamis Marcellinus (1. x vii. 
" p. 14s5. edit. Gryph. 1552) shew the Hicro- 
" glyphic to have been the common Charac- 
*' ter of the pountry before they had an Al- 
" phabet; for it is not likely they would have 
^* chosen to have locked up the praises of a 
^* vain glorious King in Mystic figures known 
" only to a few, when the visible design of 
" those very magnificent monuments was to 
** display the honour of their Kings and 
" the Glory of their Country. Marcellinus 
** judiciously calls these symbolic figures the 
" beginnmg of knowledge. Formarum autem 
" innumeras notaSj Hieroglyphicas appellatas, 
^^ qzias ei undique videmus, incisas initialis 
" sapientiae vetus iniignivit auioritas* We 
** have no good authority to introduce ano- 
^* ther sort of writing among the Egyptians 
" but the Hieroglyphic and the Greek. Had 
^* there been a third, certainly some footsteps 
VOL. III. I ^* would 
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" would have remained besides the ipse dixit 
" of Diodorus, from whom it is probable 
" Clemens and Maximus borrowed it." 

Maximus is a modern Greek writer. He 
calls himself bishop of Cythera^ an island 
between Candy and the Morea^ now called 
Cerigo. There is a second Letter from him 
addressed to the person of Hosschelius the 
Editor of Horapollo, and it is dated, as his 
Preface is, in the year 1595. His account 
is therefore of no value, but for the remarks 
intermixt with it. 

V. My subject led me. naturally at p. 68. to 
reflect on the moral use of the Animals in the- 
Fables of JEsop ; and that again hath since 
led me to enquire aftel- the original of those 
fables. But the dissention among authors is 
so great concerning this matter, that no- 
thing certain can be determined. Quintilian 
ascribes them to Hesiqd as the Jirst author ; 
Phcedrus speaks of JEsopus Auctor. As to 
the conjecture of Sale^ translator of the Koran^ 
and Bayky that they are to be ascribed to 
Lohnauy an eastern fabulist, and that there 
was no such person as A^sap^ it is of little 
credit. FabriciuSy in his Bibliotheca Greca^ 
an author of good repute, does indeed express 
a doubt whether the Fables under the name 

of 
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ofJEsop were written by him. Upon the whole 
it seems most probable, that Planudes was 
the compiler, and that the Collection is mis- 
cellaneous, the greater part of them having 
JEsop for their author. The matter of them 
shews that they were not all of the same age 
or country. The fable of the Fos and the 
Grapes must be Oriental, because it is not 
known that any European foxes eat grapes ; 
though it hath always been observed of the 
foxes of Palestine. Having occasion lately to 
mention this circumstance, I was informed on 
the authority of a gentleman of Observation, 
who has spent some years abroad, that the 
dogs in the Madeiras are all confined under a 
very severe penalty upon the owners, during 
the season when the vineyards are in fruit, 
because they devour the grapes : which is, 
to me at least, a new article of Natural 
History. 

VI. I ought to make some Apology for 
having derived the name of Nimrod^ p. 22. 
from liQi a word which signifies a Leopard. 
The Learned Mr. Bryant^ in some part of his 
work, supposes it to come from TID to rebel; 
and another Gentleman, who has a critical 
knowledge of the Hebrew, has objected to my 
Etymology, being of the same opinion with 
12 Mr. 
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Mr. Bryant I must confess also that the 
Lexfcons are against me. What I have to 
answer is this ; that the word, if interpreted a 
rebel, is not grammatical : it should then have 
been TllD or IHO. If it is taken in the sense 
I plead for, it must be deemed a quadriliteral 
word, and as such compounded of a double 
radix. If the latter root begins with the con- 
sonant which terminates the first root, it is 
the custom of the language to drop one of 
them, and leave four letters instead of five. 
By this rule, the two roots are IDi a leopard^ 
and HTl or Tl to domineer : of which senses 
both are equally pertinent when applied to th« 
Character of Nimrod, 
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DISSERTATION, &c. 



I. nPHE command of God, and the assent 
of Abf^aham, with respect to the offer- 
ing up of Isaac, are things not very easy to 
be reconciled with our notions of wisdom and 
rectitude, if the differences and mistakes of 
learned men concerning any particular ques- 
tion are proofs of its obscurity. The whole 
/ affair, considered in itself, is indeed not very 
easy to be understood, and hath but an un- 
promising aspect. Yet it happens sometimes, 
that where the earth has a barren appearance 
at the surface, and is deformed with naked 
rocks, and frightful precipices, it is rich un- 
derneath with veins of precious ore. The 
traveller, who passes carelessly over the face 
of such a country, will perhaps see nothing but 
what is ungrateful to the sight: but the more 
patient miner, whose profession it is to search 
for hidden treasure, becomes acquainted 
with its value. However, as no person en- 
1 4 gaged 
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gaged in such a difficult employment can pr(i* 
secute his work in subterraneous darkness, 
he takes a light down with him in his hand 
to direct him. And if we are desirous of 
working to any good eifect upon the matter 
before us, we must use a light proper to the 
occasion ; which is that of Revelation itself 
We examine every subject by the principles 
and data of that science to which it pro- 
perly belongs. No reasonable man finds 
himself lessening in his own opinion, be- 
cause he views natural objects by the rays of 
the sun, which God hath appointed for that 
j)urpose. By 'parity of reason, ht that would 
rightly distinguish superior things, must be 
content to examine them by a superior light. 
And the judgment he forms under such cir- 
cumstances will be the judgment of reason. 
For what is reason, but that faculty in the 
mind, which determines the fitness or unfit- 
ness of any thing, by considering it in a ra- 
tional manner, with its own pecuhar depen- 
dences and relations ? 

II. Yet some have supposed (as we may 
infer from their proceedings) that the thing 
they call Reason requires just the contrary : 
that the sul)jccts of the Bible ought to be 
jievercd from the Bible in whicli they are 

foun^ 
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found, and held up to be examined by a light 
foreign to themselves in the human under- 
standing. But this method must be very fal- 
lacious. iFor if the light of the mind leads to 
contrary determinations in different persons, 
as it is found to do on very many occasions, 
its existence as a natural light will at least be- 
come doubtful. When different persons view 
the same object by day-light, they all agree 
as to its figure, magnitude, distance, colour, 
and other external propertie3. And it would 
be wonderful if they were to disagree, when 
they all view it through the same common 
medium, and with a like organ of vision. 
But if we try the same persons at intellectual 
or spiritual objects, they will differ so widely 
as to demonstrate that the two cases are not 
parallel ; that they do not view these objects 
by the same light, nor with the same in- 
strument. Some receive what others reject; 
some admire what others abhor; and some 
believe what others deny. But this diversity 
could never happen, amongst people as yet 
in their senses, if the colours of good and 
evil were self-evident, as the colours of ma- 
terial objects : that is, if the optics of the 
mind were as naturally prepared to judge, 
as the eye is to see ; and there were any light 
6 naturally 
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naturally present, and common to all under- 
standings. 

III. There will be great convenience in 
condescending to take this matter as it really 
is. We shall then be no longer distressed 
with endeavouring to support an imaginary 
dignity ; which if we are not qualified to sup- 
port, we shall only sink the lower into intel- 
lectual poverty by attempting it. 

'riie human mind is a mirror, which, like 
other mirrors, has no light inherent in itself, 
but reflects images as they are illuminated by 
an exterior medium. It doth not make the 
images it reflects, but returns such as are al- 
ready made, and is rather receptive than pro- 
ductive. Nature will undoubtedly occasion 
some diversity in the qualities of the metal ; 
yet it borrows its figure and its polish from 
education. If its figure is false, or its polish 
imperfect, it will represent that as obscure, 
distorted, and monstrous, which in itself is 
bright, regular, and beautiful. And, on the 
other hand, it will give beauty and regularity 
to a disorderly confused object, whose linea- 
ments are accommodated to the extrava- 
gances of its own surface. Hence it hath 
come to pass, that different minds have made 
no many contradictory reflections about the 

same 
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same thing. ( What the Christian understood 
as a grand example of the wisdom and power 
of God, was to the Jew a stumbling-block, 
and to the Greek foolishness^/ The Christian 
examined it by the principles of Revelation, 
and therefore he was persuaded of it, and 
embraced it But the Jew was taught by 
the traditions of his church, to trust in the 
outward ceremonies of the Law for justifica- 
tion, and to expect temporal honours as the 
best gifts of God to his chosen people. The 
Greek was full of rhetoric, stoical pride, and 
philosophic novelty ; ready to reject every 
thing as mean and trifling, if unattended 
with the ornaments of speech, and the 
pofnp of science. How was it possible for 
iriinds, so differently prepared,, to agree in 
their opinion about any matter of impor- 
fouce, wherein the various principles of 
each were nearly interested? The Jew 
was earthly and stupid, and looked into no- 
thing; the Greek was proud and affected, 
and looked above eveiy thing : and so neither 
of them had any relish for the revealed wis- 
dom of God. Foolishness in the form of 
superstition possessed the one; and as great 
foolishness in the form of pedantry blinded 
thef other. 

No 
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No discoveries can be made in the Scrips 
ture, till we have put away the prejudice* 
both of the Jew and the Greek ; that so we 
may be at liberty to examine a subject of the 
Scripture, with the help of such information 
as the Scripture itself will afford us. And 
I hope what I have said, though seemingly 
foreign to my subject, will be accepted as a 
sufficient apology for what some may account 
a low and vulgar method of investigation : 
such a method, however, as I wish to follow 
on every occasion that requires it, as I am 
persuaded tlie present doth in a particular 
manner. 

IV. The command of God to Abraham^ 
in relation to the offering of his son Isaac^ 
occurs in the twenty-second chapter of Ge- 
nesis, and is thus Avorded : Take now thy son, 
tkhie only son Isaac, whom thou laccstf and get 
thee into the Land of Moriah, and offer him 
there for a burnt offering, upon one of the 
mountains which I will tell thee of. Every 
circumstance is here comprehended, which 
can heighten the severity of this command 
on the part of God, together with the hard- 
ship and sorrow that must attend a compli- 
ancQ with it on the part of Abraham: and 

tllG 
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the more attentively we consider this trial, 
the harder it will appear. 

The case was this : God had appeared to 
Abraham under the Oaks of Mamre, and, 
with , all the solemnity of a divine exhibition, 
had assured him that Sarah, who till that time 
had been barren, and was now very far ad- 
vanced in years, should bring forth a son. In 
this son, all the nations of the Earth were to 
be blessed : his posterity was to be as innu- 
merable as the stars of Heaven, and as the 
sand upon the sea-shore: which promise, ac- 
cording to St. Paul's application of it, ;ivas 
originally so expressed, as to include the per- 
son of the expected Messiah, that promised 
9eedf who in the latter days was actually bom 
pf the family of Abraham. 

The circumstance on which all these great 
things depended, did accordingly come to 
pass. Sarah brought forth her son Isaac, 
who grew up towards manhood, while his 
parents were happy under a ^persuasion, that 
in him all the promises of God would in due 
time be accomplished. 

Things being thus disposed, the Angel of 
the Lord appears to Abraham, and commands 
him to offer his son for a burnt offering : 
(n action shocking in itself^ and apparently 
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much worse in its consequences. For the 
promise of a blessing, as wide as the whole 
world, depended on the life of Isaac; and 
if we suppose him changed into a burnt- 
offering, how is the truth of God to be jus- 
tified? How is the Messiah to be born? 
How is the world to be redeemed? These 
are queries which obtrude themselves with 
some clamour, and are very hard to be an- 
swered. 

But let us not be discouraged. Tlie sub- 
ject will soon wear a better face : for if we 
view this transaction, with its motives, cir- 
cumstances, issues, and prophetical signatures, 
(all of which must be taken into the account) 
we shall not only see the truth and justice of 
God acquitted, but shall understand the whole 
as an additional argument of the divine wis- 
dom and mercy. In the prosecution of this 
enquiry, our first step must be to ask, with 
what design God commanded Abraham to 
oflfer up his son? 

' V. After the flood, the church and the 
true religion were continued in the family of 
Shem: for in the other sons of Noah, par- 
ticularly in Haniy the same principles of in- 
fidelity which had corrupted the old world, 
began to work afresh in the new : so that at 

the 
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the expiration of the first century after the i^^ 
flood (if we take the naming of Peleg as a 
memorial of the transaction) a scheme of. 
apostacy was set on foot at Babelj or, as the 
Greek version calls it, Babylon. That there 
was a change in religion at the time of the 
dispersion frcrm Babel is highly probable on all 
accounts : and the Scripture seems to contain 
some evident marks of such an event. The 
denomination of the children of Heber^ or ' 
Hebrews^ as distinguishing the true believers * 
from the Gentiles, and which took place at 
this time, is one mark of it. A second is the 
character we have of Babylon in the Revela- 
tion of St. John ; for it could not properly be 
assumed to denote a mother of religious abo- 
minations in the mystical sense, unless itself ^ 
had originally been suxih in the literal. A 
third, and a plainer mark than either of the 
foregoing, i? the fact ; that from this time 
we cannot with certainty find any religion 
amongst the descendants of Ham and Japhethj 
but that of idolatry. ,^ 

From the time of the dispersion at Babel^ 
two parts of the world out of three were gone 
off to heathenism : and as falsehood is more 
alluring than truth, and generally more suc- 
cessful in its zeal, through the corruption it 
8 has 
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has to work upon, idolatry would soon gather • 
p^any proselytes from the posterity of Heber. 
Such waiJ the rapidity of its progress, that in 
less than three hundred years from the flood, 
the Progenitors of Abraham were infected 
with this growing evil, and are said to have 
^rved other Gock *• 

The divine mercy therefore, having regard 
to the (succeeding generations, judged it ne* 
cessary to separate from the world some one 
individual of the children of Heber, for the 
presentation of the faith and the practice of 
true religion ; both of which were now like 
to be extirpated by the prevailing influence 
ofidolatry, 

VI. Abraham was the person selected of 
God for this purpose. He was called to be 
the father of the church of the Hebrews, and 
of that promised seed which was to bi^uise 
the head of the Solent. But as faith and 
Righteousness are the marks which have al- 
ways distinguished the members of the church 
from the children of this world, it was ex- 
pedient that the person, so called of God, 
should be eminent as an example of both to 
all his posterity. With this view divine 

» Josh, xxiv. 2^ 

pro- 
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providfcnCe was training faim up, under the 
severe discipline of a long and solemn proba- 
tion. For though he is able to search the 
heart, and read all the secrets of it, he re- 
quires nevertheless, that the inward state of 
the mind should always be made manifest by 
some out\vard acts, for the perfecting of his 
saints, and for an example to those who come 
after. Abraham is supposed to have belieoed 
in the ti^e God from the beginning: and 
faith is an excellent virtue, without which no 
other virtue can stand, and upon which every 
other may be built. Yet the only acceptable 
faith, is that which worketh by ktoe. Some 
men may think well; some may speak well; 
and others may both think and speak as their 
duty requires: yet they may easily fail when 
their thoughts and their words are to be re- 
duced to action. This is the surest trial of 
their sincerity : and if the heart of man may 
80 far impose upon itself as to think its at- 
tsunments higher than they are, some fact is 
necessary to convince it of its mistake, and 
tiiercby lead it forward to greater degrees of 
perfection. 

VII. On this consideration, as well as on 
some others, it was necessary that the facts of 
of Abraham's life should agree with the pro- 
vox. III. K fession 
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fesion of his understanding : atid itideed^ail 
'profe^ions are vain so long as they want this 
iscfal of perfection. Therefore he was oowi- 
inauded to^eif out from his country ^ and from 
liis Mtiirtd^ and from Ms father's house^ unto 
a iand Which God would shew unto hm\ The 
fdhd Was not pointed out to him by name, 
that it might be an object of faith, not of 
knowledge. For they who are inclined to 
follow God no farther than their oyn know- 
ledge will give them assurance about the way, 
neither know themselves, nor the nature of 
obedience, nor the majesty of that Being by 
whom they ^re called: and however great 
they may appear in their own estimation, 
they are too little for his purposes. The holy 
Patriarch was of another disposition. I^e 
obeyedj and went out, not knowing whither he 
went*". His obedience being regulated by a 
principle of faith, he resigned himself up to 
the disposal of God, without knowing how 
he was to be disposed of. Reason and faith, 
though different in themselves, are by no 
means inconsistent ; because it is every way 
fit and ratioijal for any creature to .give itself 
up absolutely to the direction of its Creator. 

* Gen. xii. i. ^ Heb. xi. 8. 

Reason, 
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Beason^ without &ith, will stand questioning; 
and unlejs» it can first be satisfied as to the 
ends and issues of things, and reconcile the 
means with its own preconceptions, it will re- 
fuse to be directed. But here to Abraham 
neither the end nor the means were fuUy 
opened. The command of God was proposed 
for his obedience; and he knowing it to be 
impossible for the will of a Being infinitely 
perfect to have any end but a good one iu 
yiew, or to pursue by insufficient meaA$,v as- 
sented to the will of God, and followed it, 
without thinking it necessary for him to fore- 
jcfe the whole series of its operations. He" 
was content, if it should so please God, tp 
iSpend his whole life upon earth in a state of 
48usp^Gise and dependence, and to live upon 
expectation. ^^ 

VIII. The land to which he was called, 
proved at length to be the land of Canaan ; a 
fend promised to hiipself and to his seed after 
him, when as yet he had no child \ Here he 
sojourned, as a passenger in a strange country. 
<^ He had reached the expected land ; yet found 
1 itjio seat of enjoyment, but only a new sta- 
tion, from whence his faith might still look 

* Acts vii. ^. 

K 2 for- 
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forward: for not long after his arrival, a 
famine^ rendered it uninhabitable, and he was 
obliged to remove for a season into Egypt* 
The traveller, who is passing through an un- 
known road, may imagine that the summit of 
the next hill m\\ present to his sight the end 
and object of his journey ; but when he has 
reached it, he finds it succeeded by another^l 
much more remote, and must wait with pa- | 
tience for a better prospect. ^ 

, That Canaan itself was offered to Abraham 
only as a stage in the way of his pilgrimage 
and that he accepted it in no other capacity, 
\ is clear fi-om his manner of using it He 
founded no city there ; he built no towering 
capitol ; he raised no fortifications : but builded 
an altar unto the Lord zvho had appeared unto 
him \ and dwelled in tabernacles ^, or move- 
able tents ; not assuming the form of the prince 
or the soldier, but of the shepherd and the 
pilgrim ; of one who had no fixed habitation 
in this world, but was a stranger upon earthy 
waiting for an heavenly inheritance, a true 
Canaan, a land worth enjoying, with isr city 
that hath foundations J whose builder and maker 
is God\ 

» Gen, xii, lo. * Ibid. rer. 7. « Heb, xi, 9. 
* Heb. xi. 10. 

IX. 
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IX. The degenerate children of Abraham, 
with whom St. Stephen argued in his apology, 
were urged with the example of their great 
forefather; the nature of whose tenure was 
displayed so clearly, and insisted upon so elo- 
quently from the words of their Law; that 
when they compared their own sordid senti- 
ments with the holiness and sublimity of his 
profession, as the discourse of St Stephen in a 
manner forced them to do, they were not 
able to endure the contrast They had fixed 
their hearts upon their place and nation^ as 
they called it ITieir country, their teipplei 
and a delivemnce from Roman tax-gatherers, 
were the important objects of their devotion. 
But the Martyr shewed them, they could filial 
no precedent for such an attachment in the 
calling and conduct of their father Abraham ; 
that even the consummation of the promise 
to his posterity, so far as it related to this 
present world, did never signify a state of 
possession and enjoyment, but only an op- 
portunity of serving God with freedom and 
security, in a land remote from their enemies 
and oppressors; that after all the excellent 
things spoken of Canaan, it was but a strange 
land to the heirs of Abraham's faith. What 
Egypt was with respect to Canaan, a land of 
K 3 tcr* 
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servitude and extle, stxdh ^^s Canaan itself 
cotiipkred ^vith the heavenly country they had 
in view, 

X. Itithe intermediate ages, the patriarchal 
example w'as adopted by the Rechabites\ a 
filmily in Israel, which distinguished itself 
by a conformity to the life of Abraham. 
To the circumstances of dwelUng in tents, and 
having neither vineyards, fields, nor posses- 
sions of any kind, they added a religious ab- 
stinencfe ftom a;iwe; aspiring to the holiness 
of the Nazariteiy and to ihit t>urity which 
afterwards appeared iti the abstracted charac- 
ter of John the Baptist. To thoie Who haTiri 
renounced this world, nothing retnains but 
the world to come: whence it may be inferred 
that they who were so like to the holy Pa- 
triarch in their practice, and had this example 
Xb direct them, could not be unlike him in 
^ their principle : biit from this principle the 
modern Jews had departed so far, that they 
had even lost the sight of it. 

XL In the succeeding intercourse of God 
with Abraham, the same method is still ob- 
served, of proving his fidelity by some expe- 
J-iment upon his Faith. Tlierefore the pro- 

. * Jcrem. xxxy. 6, 7. 
■ '* ^ mise 
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mise of Isaac's birth was deferred, till the pre- 
diction should have nothing to support it, I^ut^ 
the power and veracity of God. A Son might; 
have been granted at the natural time of life^ 
and have answered all the purposes of thq 
promise : but a child from a man as good iu 
dead, and from a woman who had a,lways been, 
barren^ and was now ninety years qf age, 
would better answer the purpose of God witH 
respect to Abraham himself. This is the wor^ 
of promise, saith the Apostle, at this time wUJ^ 
f come, and Sarah shall have a son^: at a timi^ 
when the blessing could not be expected ii^ 
the common course of nature ; ^nd when tha^ 
wisdom, which partaketh more of earth th^n 
of heaven, would have rejected the expecta- 
tion of it a3 groundless and irrational. But 
Abraham staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief. What though 9. child from 
such parents was like life from death? 2^ ^ 
lily or rose springing out of frost and snow ? 
It was therefore both a proper and a probable 
gift from that God^ who quickeneth thedea4^ 
md calleth those things which be not as though 
they were \ 

^Rom. ix, 9. ? See Rom. iv. 17, ^c, 

k4 XII, 
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XII. The first object of our enquiry, was 
the design with which God commanded Abra- 
ham to offer up his Son : and this^ I think, 
may now be inferred from what we have al- 
ready seen : for all the other trials of the Pa- 
triarch were but preparatory to this. The de- 
sign which was there begun, is here brought 
to its crisis and completion. On this occasion 
only, God is said to have tempted him, thsLt 
is, to have tried and proved him to the utter- 
most : because this occasion differs from the 
other, as the fire of the Refiner differs from 
the Touchstone : and unless the metal is first 
made to discover its royal nature by some 
slighter experiments, no good can be expected 
from casting it into the furnace. 

XI II. The matter of this Temptation divides 
itself into two parts: 1. The act of offering 
Isaac; and, 2. The loss of the promises, 
which seemed to be the necessary conse- 
quence. In the act itself there was a concur* 
rence of every circumstance that could add to 
the weight of it For in the first place, the 
birth of Isaac at a season so unexpected would 
engage the affection as much as it exercised 
the faith of his parents. I speak not of that 
partiality which is natural in parents towards 
the children of their later years; because that 

con- 
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consideration was superseded by another of 
much higher importance: for Isaac was more 
properly a child of grace than of nature ; to 
whom those words of Eve might well be ap- 
plied — I haoe gotten a manfrom^ the Lard. 

But he was likewise an only son — take now 
thy son, thine only son Isaac. Abraham had 
no other to be the companion' of his age. We 
see Jacob afterwards in the deepest afQiction 
with the apprehension ' of losing Benjamin, 
though he had many other sons. When his 
brethren required him to go with them to 
Egypt, My son, said he, shall not go dmvn 
with you; for his brother is dead and he is 
left alone. If ndschief befall him by the way 
in which ye gOy then shall ye bring down n^ 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. Every 
tender reader, especially if he is a parent; 
suffers with Jacob, and feels the weight of hi& 
fears and sorrows. What searchings of heart 
then must Abraham have experienced, whea 
this act of obedience was first proposed to 
him ! Natural affection, where an only child 
is the object of it, is a principle which some- 
times operates so powerfully as to get the bet- 
ter of every other : and that it operated in, 
Abraham, as in other men, is clear enough 
from the words of the scripture — take now thy 

$on^ 
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tMy thine only son IsaaCy whom thou hoe^* 
He was probably grown up to that state, 
when, a son is not only an amusement to a 
father, but a comfort and support, a friend 
and companion. Some of the Jewish Doctors 
suppose him to have been at this time thir- 
teen years of age; but Josephus\ perhaps 
with better authority, five and twenty. Such 
a son, arrived at years of discretion, must 
have endeared himself by many acts of duty 
and affection. His submission on this occa-'''^ 
sion, and the piety of his riper years, give us i 
reason enough to conclude, that his life bad | 
been a course of unreserved obedience. ^ 

This is the son which Abraham was called 
upon to resign : and how ? not in the com- 
mon way of nature, but by a violent death, 
as the Lamb is carried to the slaughter : and, 
lest any circumstance of sorrow should be 
wanting, the Father himself was the priest 
appointt^d to olR^r this victim. For three 
days, that is. during his journey to the place 
apuoiuted, his mind was agitated with the. 

• Jowj^. Lib. II. c. xxii. It is no objection to this 
that Isaac is called a iad; for Iskmael is so called at six- 
teen years or upwards, and Baijamm after he was married. 
Conpue Gen. xliw 30^ and xlvl. at. 

force 
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force of the divine precept on one side, and 
nitufal aflPection on the other. The tempta-^ 
tion seems to have been purposely protracted 
by the length of the way, and the ascent of 
an high mountain, that there might be space 
enough for faith and affection, the fear of 
God and the love of the world, the expecta- 
tion of things future, and the desire of things 
presetit; for all the passions of grace and na- 
ture to exert their utmost efforts. 

5tIV. If it should here be asked, how we 
can reconcile this command with the nature 
of Ood ? I must confess I know not, unless 
we take the nature of man also into the ques- 
fibli. By the act of man's disobedience, the 
whole world fell into a state of forfeiture ; of, 
as the Apostle hath expressed it, death passed 
Upon all: and though the goodness of God, 
having provided a ransom, did on that con- 
lideration release the world from the extreme 
effects of his justice ; yet an acknowledgment 
bf this universal condemnation was required 
fVoili the tittle that sacrifices were instituted. 
iTie law of Moses was declaratory of a right 
^hich had subsisted from the beginning, when 
Abel brought off the firstlings of his flock *. 
For the first born of men^ a pecuniary re- 

* Gen. iv, 4. 
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demptlon of five shekels was accepted : the 
first born of clean beasts were to be offered by 
fire, and their blood sprinkled upon the altar : 
the first bom of the unclean were to be re- 
deemed by a price, as being unfit for conse- 
cration. The first bom of Egypt were taken "^ 
in kind ; their redemption being precluded by / 
their unbelief. ^ 

Therefore \i every first born was the Lord's 
by right, Isaac was so : . and if a commutatiou 
was an indulgence, the rigour of the Law 
might be observed without any breach pf Jus- 
tice ; especially by Him, who, for the salva- 
tion of the world, permitted this institution to . 
take place against his beloved and only begotten 
Son ; who having superseded the oblation of 
the first born of beasts, and offered a price 
more valuable than Silver and Gold, to re- 
deem the first-born of men, is himself be- 
come the first-born of every creature : he 
hath redeemed all, and taken the place of all, 
by a substitution of himself This is what 
occurs, when we consider the nature of God, 
and the nature of his command, without any 
regard to its issue: for there is a difficulty 
in the precept, which vanishes in the per- 
fonnance, and renders these reflections un- 
necessary. 

XV. 
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XV. Biit now, if we return to Abraham, 
we shall find another difficulty : for how af- 
flicting soever the death of his son may ap- 
pear to us, it was to him but the smaller part 
of the trial. In this son the promises of God 
were to be accomplished ; all the nations of 
the earth were to be blessed in him; the 
Saviour of the world was to be born of his 
race : so that upon his life the fixture re- 
demption of mankind depended, and the 
universal blessing of a resurrection from the 
dead. All these things were to proceed from 
Isaac, the only son of Abraham, and the ve- 
racity of God was pledged to see them all ful- 
filled The knot which is to be untied is 
now before us. For how could Isaac be put 
to death, without falsifying the word of Gt)d 
by cutting off the possibility of fulfiUing his 
promise? Nothing need be added to increase 
the perplexity of this matter: the contra- 
diction is plain and striking, and seems to be 
insurmountable. Yet faith, which can level 
all things, found a way of removing the dif- 
ficulty : and thus it reasoned — ^that if God 
had given a promise, it was utterly incredible 
that he should retract it — that nothing was 
toti hard for the Lord^ as experience had al- 
ready shewed — that what he had premised he 

was 
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was able also to perform — that therefore, \rhat- 
ever the present appearaaces might threaten, 
Isaac sl>ould still be the source of the pro- 
Biised blessing, and the divine veracity should 
be preserved inviolate, though he were sacri^ 
ficed upon the altar. But how could this 
possibly be, without his resurrection from th« 
dead ? No other method v/as left : aqd faith 
being reduced to this strait, believed the doc* 
trine, and solved the difficulty. God had 
not so far revealed himself to Abraham, as to 
give him reason to think this would be the 
result, neither indeed was it so intended; bi^Jt 
liis own faith led him up to it. " That God 
may be true, (said he) that shall be, which 
never yet hath been : a man, even Isaac, now 
going to be offered, shall be raised up to life: 
the God who at his birth gave him Being 
from parents dead in age, shall now fulfil his 
promise by restoring him from Death itself.'* 
That he reasoned with himself and concluded 
to this effect, appears both from the tes- 
timony of St. Paul, and from the terms of the 
history in the book of Genesis. By faithj 
says the Apostle, Abraham when he was tried 
€ffered up Isaac; and he that had received the 
promises, offered up his only begotten son, 
of wham it was said that in Isaac shall thy seed 

be 
8 
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be called: accounting that God was able to 
RAISE him up even from the Dead*. The 
history itself, in the book pf Genesis, in- 
forms us, that when he was within sight of 
the place where his son was to be offered, he 
said to his young men *' Abide you here^- 
and I and the lad will go yonder, and wor- 
ship, and come again to you." But sup- 
posing him to have been offered for a burnt- 
offering, as his father then believed he would 
be, how could it be said they would corner 
again^ unless he wa,s persuaded of Isaac's 
resurrection ? It would be unnatural to take 
this expression as an evasion, and to imagine 
that the holy Patriarch could condescend to' 
trifle^ with his servants,: when his soul was in 
travail with such an affair as this ; therefore, 
I am inclined to think, he expected the resur- 
rection of his SOI), not as a distant, but as an 
immediate bleffing. 

XVI. Under this persuasion, though surely 
not without some fluctuation of thought, 
jiome share of those tumultuous emotions of 
the mind, which are inseparable from the con- 
dition of humanity, he ascended the moun- 
tain, laid his son upon the altar, and stretched 

• Heb. xi. 17. 
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forth his hand to flay him : but in that in- 
stant, the angel of the Lord caifed to him 
and said, Zr/y not thine hand upon the lad-^for 
now I knOiV that thou feareji God — It never 
was the design of God that he should be put 
to death ; but it was expedient that Abraham 
should think so, that it might appear whether 
his virtue could endure so severe a trial; and 
now, the end was answered. The inqukitibn ' 
having been kept up with rigour, and the 
justice of God being satisfied with the abso- 
lute resignation of his servant, now made per- 
fed. through sufferings \ Mercy takes up the 
caus(?» and accepts the purpose instead of the 
performanca 

At the same time, it was so ordered by the • 
providence of God, that a ram was caught in 
a thicket by his horns ; and Abraham went and 
took the ram and offered him up for a burnt 
offering injiead of his son. Thus it came to 
pass, that a real sacrifice was offered; while 
Isaac, the intended one, was raised from the 
altar, as a person received from the dead. St 
Paul instructs us to understand his deliver- 
ance as a figurative resurrection, a prelude to 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Abrahamj he 
saith, accounted that God was able to imse him 
up even from the dead; and then adds, from 

whence 
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whence also he received him in a Jigure^ ; t¥ 
iraf «C«x»j, in a parable^ where the things spoken 
of are descriptive* of things understood. The 
person of Isaac, his impending death, and 
unexpected deHverance, are the things spoken 
of: the person of Christ, his actual sacrifice, 
and his resurrection which followed, are the 
things understood. It will readily be ad- 
mitted, that the resurrection of Isaac was 
pdrabolicj or descriptive of something beyond 
itself, if it should appear, that all the other 
lines of his character point as directly to the 
Messiah, as the rays of a circle to its center: 
and our labour will not be lost, if we review 
it with this intention. 

XVII. In the appellation, seed of Abra- 
ham, there is an ambiguity, which implies a 
similitude between Isaac the immediate, and 
. Christ the more remote son of Abraham. If 
we apply the expression to an individual, who 
can be understood by it but Isaac ? yet the 
apostle applies it to the person of the Messiah; 
affirming, that the covenant with Abraham 
and his seed^ was the covenant confirmed of 
God in Chris t\ and thaft Christ himself was 

» Heb. xi. 19. ^ Gal. iii. 16, 17. 
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the aeed intended in the terms of the pro* 
roise. 

The birth both of the one and the other was 
announced by an immediate Revelation from 
Heaven, and was in either case above the laws 
of nature: so that when Sarah was fore- 
warned of Isaac's birth, and Mary of the 
birth of Chriiit, the thing appeared incredible 
to bothy and occasioned a similar expostula- 
tion. Sarah said, Shall I of a surety bear a 
childy which am old? And the blessed Virgin 
i^n her turn said, Ho^ can this be^ seeing J 
know not a man ? Isaac was the only and be-* 
loved son of Abraham, as Christ was the only 
and beloved son of God, Isaac was mocked 
by Ishmaely the spurious ofispring of Abra- 
ham ; Christ and the Christians, his spiritual 
' feed, were persecuted by the unbelieving 
Jew^ his natural children; and the q)0stle 
hath ascertained the parallel, by arguing from 
one of these cases to the other-— aw^ out the 
hetd-wntian and her son^—t\i^.t is, let Jerusa- 
kmy with her children the Jews, in bondage 
under the elements of the law, be cast out, 
like Hagar and her son, to the wide world, as 
unworthy of being admittcji to the inherit- 
ance of the gospd. Thus far the character 
of Isaac was predictive or parabolical; and 
1 perhaps 
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|)ferh£^3 the relation might be farther pursued; 
but it will be better to confine our attention 
to the particular subject of our present en^* 
quiry. 

XVIIL Isaac was sentenced to suffer by 
the hand of his father, who took thej/Jre-aiwi 
a knife to flay him^ And whence did the suft 
ferings of Christ proceed, but from the Fa-' 
ther, who spared not his own Son^ but delivered 
him up for us all to the sword of justice and 
the fire of wrath} in which respects every 
burnt offering was a pledge and figure of his 
passion* JBut the history is yet more circum* 
$tantJ3Llr^Abraham took the wood for the burnt 
^fferingj a$d klid it upon Isaac his son, and they 
toent both of them together. Under the same' 
circumstances did Christ go out to the moun-^ 
tain on which he was to be sacrificed, bearing 
on his shoulders the Vood of his own cross^ 
to wbich he Was afterwards fastened, ^s Isaac 
Iras baundf and laid on the altar upon thewoodi 
j£ach of them submitted freely to the divine! 
commaiid: for Isaac was of an age to. have 
withstdod the persiiasiotis of his father ; and 
Christ, had he thought it good, might have 
called for more than twelve legions of angels 
to deliver him in the hour of darkness : nay, 
had he spoken the word, the heavens and the 

L 2 earth 
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earth would have fled away like smoke before 
his face; but he became obedient unto deaths 
even the death of the cross. 

XIX. If we proceed with the parallel, we 
find the one received from the dead in ajigure^ 
the other in reality. In the purpose of his 
father, Isaac was devoted and sacrificed: nay, 
an actual sacrifice was offered, as Abraham 
had expected ; but in the unexpected way of 
a substitution ; and Isaac was alive, as one 
who had survived the fiery trial of the altar*. 
His father, in reflecting upon it, would na- 
turally break forth into some expression, to 
the same effect with that of the father in the 
parable — This my son was dead, and is alive 
again ! 

With respect to the circumstances of time 
and place, the two transactions agree in a 

* The author of the Divine Legation of Moses, vol. II. 
part ii. is of opinion, that by the offering of Isaac, Abra- 
ham was instructed in the final sacrifice of Chrift ; wlule 
the pennitted one of the Ram informed him of the inter- 
mediate sacrifices of the Law. But this doth not appear, 
and may be thought too nice and refined an application of 
typical evidence. It seems more probable, that the Resur^ 
rection of Jesus Christ was principally foreshewn in the per- 
son of Isaac, and his bloody Death in the permitted sacrifice 
of the Ram ; so that by the conjunction of the two, the 
exhibition was complete. 

won 
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wonderful manner. For it appears, that Isaac 
was thus received from the dead on the third 
day. The sacred history informs us (doubtless 
with some wise intention) that on the third 
day Abraham Hft up his eyes, and saw afar off 
the' place which God h^d appointed. On that 
same day, he laid him upon the altar,' and 
received hTm from it alive, after he had been 
as good as dead in the estimation of his father 
for three days, according to the time of 
Christ's resurrection. The place was on the 
mountains of Moriah ; those very itiountains, 
on one of which our Lord Jesus Christ was 
afterwards crucified. The city of Jerusalem 
was built upon them : on the highest, which 
in 2 Chron. ch. iii. is expressly called by the 
name of Mount Moriah^ stood the holy Tem- 
ple, in which the Lamb Christ Jesus was 
figuratively offered for several hundred years 
in the daily sacrifices of the Law ; and Cal- 
vary, on which he was at length offered in 
person, though without the city walls, was a 
part in the chain of the mountains of Mo^ 
riah. The Patriarch foreseeing that the figura- 
tive offering and resurrection of his son, would 
one day be there realized in the death and 
resurrection of the Messiah, gave a name to 
the place in th^ spirit of prophecy, calling it 
;l 3 Jeho^ 
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Jehaoabjirehj the Lord will providfi ; AUiidiog 
to the words he had before iised ia iamwer to 
the expostulation of Isaac, /* My wo, God 
mil provide himself a lamb for a burnt ofiieirv 
ing :'^ which though they wepe then wprdi 
meant of Isaac himself, wept over hi& head, 
^nd took place in the person of ChrisI;. And 
the historian adds, that the place was thences- 
forward marked out for the observation of 
posterity by a proverbial tradition — as if ig 
Mid to this day^ In the mount of ikf Lord it 
shall be sein. But here the English version 
differs from the original, and frcmi ahnoet 
every translation, commentator, and critic; 
who agree to render the words— /« this vtow^ 
tain the Lord shall provide; that is, if we 
complete the sentence — Shall provide himself 
that Lamb for an offering, which shall take 
arvay the sins of the world. 

XX. Wliat I have farther to say upon the 
pase is this : that if Abraham understood the 
scene we have been considering as an earnest 
and figure of the Messiah's death and resuiw 
Tect;on, as he appears to have done by his 
pwn prophetical declaration ; then the desiga 
pf God in this whole affair needs no farther 
apology nor explanation. For now it is evi-r 
dent, that the hard task impost upon Abra? 

ham^ 
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ham, instead of defeating the promise of 
God, as it seemed about to do, did not only 
ensure it more effectually, but was made also 
to exhibit the very manner in which it should 
be accomplished. Such are the ways of God! 
In the creation -of the natural world, he 
brought light out of darkness; and in the 
(JBConomy of the spiritual, life out of death. 
Here also, out of a dark and severe precept, 
which seemed to promise; nothing but a scene 
of disappointment and cruelty, he opened to 
the father of the faithful a lively prospect of 
bis future mercy in the redemption of man- 
kind. From the iffue of this transaction in ' 
particular, Abraham scm the day of Christ, \ 
and was glad. 

XXI. If we proceed to morali* upon thisi 
sul^ct^ it will occur to us in the first place, 
that the Ways of God are not like our ways: 
his purposes are brought to pass by such 
means> as seem to us the most unlikely of all 
o^hacs. While His eye is intent upon some 
fttturegood, our prospect is bounded by the' 
present evil out of which it is to arise : and 
the wisdom of the world is ready to deny the 
providence of God, if it cannot immediately 
reconcile its operations with its own prejudices 
and pailions. If a moralist of tl>e mouem 
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stamp had been in the place of Abraham,, be 
must by his own rules have replied against 
God, and determined the precept unfit, un- 
just, and contrary to nature; for having no 
faithy he would have judged only according 
to what appeared. But if Abraham had 
judged thus, the event had been very dif- 
ferent. Instead of being celebrated as the. 
great example of faith and righteousness, the 
progenitor of the Messiah, and the friend of- 
God, he would probably have lost his son 
some other way ; would have been rejected as 
a person unfit for the blessings intended; and 
must have sought his comfort amongst the 
philosophers of Babel. 

XXII. The wise son of Sirach, well ac- 
quainted with the history of Abraham's pro- 
bation, seems to have extracted from it this 
refined and excellent moral. ^' My son, if 
*' thou come to serve the Lord, prepare thy 
*^ soul for temptation. Set thy heart aright, 
** and constantly endure, and make not haste 
** in time of trouble. Cleave unto him and 
** depart not away, that thou may est be in- 
*^ creased at thy last end. For gold is tried 
** in thefre, and acceptable men in the fur- 
^^ nace of adversity.'' Forewarned of this, 
no faithful diaciple ought to be surprised, if 

some 
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some trial is found for him now, as for Abra-^ 
ham of old ; neither let him wonder if the 
matter of it should be furnished by that trea- 
sure, whatever it may be, upoii which his 
heart is most fixed. For the affections may 
be shaken off from the world most power- 
fully, by the instrumentality of that which 
hath the fastest hold upon them. If he is 
wise, he will learn to trust to God for an ex- 
planation of those things, which at present 
may seem irreconcileable, either with the 
goodness of his nature, or the wisdom of his 
providence. 

XXIII. It is a lesson to which flesh and 
blood are strangely averse ; yet on some prin- 
ciple or other it must be admitted, that no- 
thing is to be set in competition with God. 
Isaac was to Abrahanj the greatest support 
and comfort of his life, the tenderest object 
of his affection. Power, honour, and plea- 
sure had no allurements for him : he was con- 
tent to live as a stranger upon earth, and to be 
exposed to perils and affronts in an idolatrous 
inhospitable country. Yet this blessing he* 
was ready to give up, so far as God should 
require it, and in the manner he should com- 
mand. His faith did indeed assure him of an 
happy consequence, when the course of the 

temp- 
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temptation should be fitiished. And thence 
all his children may learn, that it is impossible 
to be a loser by submitting to the commands 
ef God. Abraham by venturing to lose hi» 
son saved him ; and he that will venture, on 
a parallel occasion, to lose even his life in this 
world, shall save it to life eternal. 

XXIV. In the mean time, let him con- 
sider for his comfort, that every instance of 
self-denial will be found by experience to be 
much lighter than it appears. There may be 
difficulty and terror in the precept which 
enjoins it, but it shall vanish in the perform- 
ance, as it did with Abraham. There was 
indeed a loss of life ; but how different, how 
far inferior to that which he had dreaded! 
After he had expected to see the blood of his 
only son streaming upon the altar, and the 
flames consuming the object of his affection ; 
be at last saw a brute animal expiring in his 
stead. And while we are fearing that our 
peace, our comfort, our happiness, our life, 
must all be sacrificed in obedience to the di- 
vine precepts ; their severity will at last fall 
only upon the brutal part of us : that which 
is most dear and valuable to us will be pre- 
served ; and that only will be lost, which is 
not worth saving. This part of the moral is 

SQ 
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30 elegantly touched by St Bernafdy that I 
shall give it to the reader in his own words. 
** Tu igitur, si vocem Domini audieris intus 
^^ in animo, et dicatur tibi, ut ofFeras Isaacs 
^^ ut tuum quodcunque est gaudium immoles 
^^ Deo, (interpretatur enim Isaac gaudium 
** sen risus) fideliter et constanter obedire ne 
^^ timeas: securus esto: non Isaac sed aries 
^^ niorietur; non peribit tibi Icdtitia sed coii^ 

^^ tumacia Haec vita est sanctorum; tan- 

^* quam tristes,- semper autem gaudentes; 
^^ tanqmm morkntes, et ecce vioimus.'' 
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/^UR Saviour Christ came into this world 
to destroy the works of the Devil: and 
this he effected by a regular progress; not 
attempting to overcome the sharpness of 
death, till he had resisted the deceitfulness of 
sin : for death will have its effect, so long as 
$in retains its power. This was true of Christ; 
and it is true of all other men: whence it 
must appear to every considerate Christian, 
how greatly we are interested in the History 
of Christ's Temptation. He is said to have 
been tempted in all pointy like as we are-^ 
xfltTOf 7rotvr» icaO* o/AOioTura * — - or, ** in all 

" respects 
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* *^ respects according to the similitude of our 
*' nature and circumstances;" that is, with 
the same passions and appetites to be exer- 
cised, and with like matter administered to 
them by the Tempter. 

The utility therefore of a subject, which 
hath so near a relation to oureelves, need not 
be insisted on ; and I should think, a trans- 
action so curious as a deliberate contest be- 
twixt the Son of God and the Prince of the 
Devils, the Saviour and the Destroyer, might 
invite any thinking reader of the Scripture to 
an examination of all the particulars relating 
-to it . 

However, I do not mean to hold it up 
merely as an object of curiosity, but rather 
to propose it as a lesson necessary to be un- 
derstood by every Christian in his militant 
atate : to weigh the circumstances attentively, 
compare them carefully with the Scripturie^ 
and draw some tnoral improvement from them; 
which should be the scope of all our researches 
in divinity. 

I. Before we descend to the particulars of 

the temptation itself, we should enquire into 

the reasons, zvhy Christ was tempted. He 

who had Glory with God before the world 

bcgan^ could want no merit to bring him 

back 
8 
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back |x> th^t iuheritance, of which he was in 
|/*possesi^on before all time.^ So that this temp- 
tation must have befallen him for our sake : 
He was to conquer temptation, because man 
had been conquered l^ it We cannot well 
account for the actions of the second Adam^ 
but by looking back fo the history of th? 
First Adam, in his primitive state, appears 
to us as the most excellent as well as the last 
of those works, all of which were pronounced 
to be wry good. Thus pure and perfect, he 
was placed in the garden of Paradise, where 
the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God 
had conspired to pour out the riches of the 
Creation. Yet lie Uras placed in a state of 
trial: capable of ensuring to himself and im- 
proving tfie good he was possessed of, by 
means of the Tree of Life, the Sacrament of 
the first Covenant ; or of falling into evil, by 
means of the Tree of Knowledge, the instru- 
ment of Temptation ; as his own choice 
should determine. The Tempter, under the 
pamc of the Serpent, and with all his evil 
properties' of subtilty, venom, insinuation, 
and duplicity of tongue, was permitted to 
offer his reasons, and put the fidelity of our 
first parents to the trial by the force of his 
artifices; who^ on the other hand, had the 
vo(.. iiu M express 

•^ ^itKi kA ^•'- ««^«'> ^V ^; •^»lK .■*^\ r* vt- J ./. ,. ,.' - *p , 
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express declaration of their Maker to direct 
and support them. He began with persuading 
them to eat; and the inducements he pro- 
posed for the committing of this act, applied 
themselves in siich a manner to all the appe-t 
tites, that this original temptation seems to 
have included every other. In the constitu- 
tion of man, there are but three kinds of lust 
|» be satisfied ; and they are reckoned up in 
few words by St. Johrij where he means to 
give us a summary of all that is in opposition 
to the love of the Father— M? lust of thejiesh, 
and the lust of the eyes, and the pri4e of life % 
The first of these, the '^ lust of the flesh," 
was to be indulged by eating for the gratifica- 
tion of the flesh, The second was applied 
to, by an object pleasant to the eyeSy fair, 
flattering, and beautiful to loo|c upon. These 
are qualities which give birth to covetousnessj 
a vice seated in the heart ; but which finds 
its Avay thither through the eyes. The pride 
of life, is that impatient desire of distinction, 
which is daily transporting one half of the 
world out of that sphere in which the provi-? 
dence of God hath placed them. In vulgar 
minds, the love of outward appearance is th^ 

• I John ii, i6. , 
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prevailing principle; but the desire of intel- 
lectual superiority is much more active and 
extravagant ; and differs from the other as an 
evil spirit differs from a bad man. To this 
passion the tempter applied himself, with that 
insinuation — *' Ye shall be as Gods, knowing 
^' good and evil :" and it was accordingly be- 
lieved, that the Tree of Knowledge was a tree 
to he desired to make one wise. 

Let us observe the method of tKe deceiver. 
God had revealed his will with regard to this 
matter; he had expressly affirmed, ** In the 
<* day , thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
^* die." The words were so categorical, that 
nothing but private judgment, imposing a 
s^nse of its own, and commenting with views 
opposite to the will of God, could possibly 
render them ambiguous. The instrument of 
the temptation was called, the Tree of the 
Knowledge of good and evil : from which de-^ 
nomination, the Devil thus argued ; that as it 
was a tree of Knaivledge, they would certainly 
know something more than they knew as yet, 
by partaking of it. Then he suggested, that 
the knowledge of good and coil, was a superior 
wisdom, the same in kind with the wisdom 
of God; '* ^our eyes (said he) shall be 
" ppeued, and ye shall be as Gods.^ knowing 
w a '' good 
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*^ good and evil" That the tree had its apt 
pellatioa from God, and that the sfentence, ye 
shall surely die^ was the sentence of God, he 
did not deny ; but he put his own sense upon 
them. He and his children have been at the 
same work ever since: they allow (or seem 
to allow) the Bible to be the word of God; 
but use it only as the vehicle of some private 
doctrines, borrQ>ved from the stores of reason 
and philosophy, antecedently to an examinar 
tiou of the Scripture; and these doctiines 
they iijappse on the simple with the sanction 
of a divine authority. Therefore let us take 
heed hm we hear: every person who tak^ 
the Bible into bis hand, is not fit to preach 
the word of God from it ; and especially hcj^ 
who brings to it a mind already vitiated with 
human principles, or ^liabolical intentions. 
The world was first ruined by a lying orator, 
perverting the terms of divine Revelation; 
which, if they needed any exposition, might 
have becQ safely and surely expounded by 
comparing them with one another. When a 
foreign unnatural interpretation was admitted;^ 
inan ^rho \yas in honour abode not, but became 
like the beasts that perish. He was driven out 
from the presence of God into this wide world, 
there to struggle with pain and labour, arid 
5 jpeyeiJ 
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tocver more to return to Paradise, but through 
the way of temptation, and the fire of divine 
wrath ; the former of which he did not with- 
$tand in a more perfect state, and (of himself) 
is far le^s likely to do it now; the latter would 
consuwe him in a moment Hence it be- 
ix>mes necessary, that the way to Paradise 
#hould be restored by some Other, able to re* 
sist sin, and to abide the wrath of God. And 
thus the fall of the first Adam under tempta^ 
tion, gave occasion to the second Adam to 
appear in the flesh, and to be tempted therein, 
as the representative of him and of all his 
posterity. 

IL The frailty and disobedience of man 
were exemplified a second time in those Is- 
raelites, who were called to a state of proba- 
tion in the wilderness. In this case, we see^ 
not one man only, but an whole nation falling 
after the similitude of Adam's transgression. 
Immediately after their baptism unto Moses m 
the RedSeUf they were led into the wilderness, 
where a spiritual kind of meat was provided 
for them, even Manna; as the Tree of Life 
had been provided for Adam in Paradise; 
and with the same design also, of trying and 
proving whether they would be found wor- 
thy to enjoy the effect of it. *^ Tlie Lord 
2t3 *'thy 
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•* thy God led thee these forty years in the 
*^ wilderness — ^to prove thee — and fed thee 
*' with Manna, that he might make thee 
** know that man doth not live by bread 
*' only, but by every word that proceedetll 
" out of the mouth of the Lord doth man 
*^ live*." Yet it was not long before their 
fiK)uls began to loath that light bread. They 
are said to have tempted God by requiring 
meat for their lusts. On other occasions, 
they distrusted his providence, and supposed 
he had 'led them into the wilderness to de* 
stroy them zvith hUfjger. For these offences j 
they died beiJie their journey was accom- 7 
plished, and lost the sight of the promised 
land. 

The fall of Adam and of the Israelites, are 
examples, in the guilt and disgrace of which, 
the whole human species is involved. As 
all men were in the loins of Adam when he 
sinned, his' disobedience was theirs :' therefore 
as he was removed from Paradise, and as the 
Israelites fell short of the land of promise; so 
the apostle scruples not to affirm, that all have) 
siimed and come short of the Glory of God. j 

III. Christ was tempted then, that he 
might do that in our nature, which no man 

■ Deut, viii. a, 3. 

- had 
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had been found able to do for himself. His 
perfect obedience was to satisfy the justice of 
God, by making whole that Law which we 
had broken* And his experience of the al- 
lurements of sin, and the appetites of humau 
nature, was intended to give a comfortable 
assurance to all his followers, that he will 
make every favourable allowance for their in- 
firmities. Having been tempted in all points 
like as they are, he is inclined to succour 
them when they are pressed with temptation, 
and to aditoinister the proper help in time 
of need. How we could have had this as- 
surance on ally other principle, doth not 
appear. 

IV. We are now to examine those cir- 
cumstances, which were preparatory to the 
matter of the temptation itself: and I think 
the whole will be more easily understood, 
if we look back upon the two cases above- 
mentioned, and refer to them as often as 
we have occasion. The time at which the 
temptation happened, is the first thing that 
occurs to us. 

Th^n was Jesm led up of the spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the Devil\ 

^ Matth. iv, I. 

M 4 The 
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The context will infonn us, tha^t this ctme 
to pass, in the interval, between his baptism 
in the river Jordan^ and his entrance npoh 
liis ministry as a preacher of the Gosf^el: 
for we are told, at the 17th verse of the 
same chapter, that Jesus from that time be- 
gan to preathy and to $aj/, Repent ^ far the king- 
dom of God is at hand. It was iifter his 
baptism, that he might not midergo this 
trial till be was prepared for it by the Holy 
Ghost, then conferred on him as on other 
meq; and though in a very different mea^ 
Sure, yet by the ordinary medium c^ watev- 
baptism* It was before his preaching thai 
having withstood the wiles of the adversaiy^ 
knd conquered sin in his own person, he 
might recommend and enforce repentance to 
all his hearers. 

The particular which occurs next, is the 
agency or direction by which Jesus waa in- 
troduced to the temptation: he was led up 
of the Spirit. Having received the Spirit in 
baptism, and obtained that testimony from 
Heaven, This is my belched Son ; it might be 
expected, that He who was declared to be 
the Son of God, should be led by the Spirit rf 
God, And for our sakes he was ready to go 
where the Spirit directed Him; though, as 

k 
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k appears to us, under every circumstance 
of disiidvantage and terror. The scene of 
his temptation was the zvilderriess. Paradise 
had been forfeited by the fall of Adam, and 
the jttst judgment of God had driven us from, 
that scene of happiness into the world, as 
into a barren and desolate wilderness* I|i 
the -second Adam, we see things working 
backward again to Paradise and the Tree of 
life. He, as our representative, takes our 
nature, with all the disadvantages of its situ- 
ation, and places himself in a wilderness^ 
where sin had placed us« But as the dispea- 
iattons of God are found to accord in a won- 
derful manner with one another, this cir- 
cumstance of the place has respect to the 
temptation of the Israelites; who, after their 
baptism in the Red Sea, were proved in the 
wiklemesd, and fell there, without reaching to 
Jordan, and the borders of Canaan. Christ, 
therefore, being baptised in Jordan, goes 
thence to be proved in the wilderness j re- 
turning as it were to meet the trial over again, 
and defeat the adversary where the strength 
of his people had failed them*. To this 

place, 

* Commentators are not agreed about the partkokr 
wildemeis here intended; whether it were the sam^ in 

which 
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place, a desolate howling wilderness, the spinC 
led him,, in^ absolute solitude, without either 
meat or drink to support him, there to spend 
many days and nights, zmongXhtwildbeast$\ 
at the hourly hazard of his life ; and to be 
tempted of the Devil, more cruel as well ^A 
more subtile than every beast of the field* 
What was the temptation of Adam or of Israel 
when compared with this ? The introduction 
to the temptation of Christ, the prospect at 
the first entrance, would have blasted the 
courage of any other man, and have terrified 
Um out of his senses. 

V. But we are now to apply such light aa 
the Scripture affords us with regard to the 
circumstance o^\{\^ fastings and the particular 
period or duration of it — when he had fasted 
forty days and forty nights^ he was qftenvardan 
hungred. Though nothing is here related to us 
by St. Matthc^Cy but that Christ fasted forty 

wliich the Baptist was prepared for his ministry , and 
which might be beyond Jordan^ as the place also was in 
which he first exercised his baptism ; or whether it were 
•omc other more remote ; but however this may be, the 
wordi of Qntm are worth observing — Complementum hoc 
erat Vftnh Ji^nr^; nam et populus Israel per iolitudinem ductus* 
Sfic Pfdi Sj/ftops. in loc. 

• Mark i. 13. 

days 
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days and forty nights, yet we learn from the 
account of St. LukCj that during these forty 
days, he was tempted of the Devil : but as to 
the kind and quality of the temptations thea 
presented to him, whether sensual or intellec- 
tual, visible or invisible, the.Scripture is silent; 
such only being published as happened at the 
end of forty days, and which are more ex- 
pedient for us to know. It is scarcely to be 
imagined that the tempter would be^ idle 
himself, or permit Christ to remain unmo- 
lested in his solitude, even for a single day : 
but the passages ai% omitted, either as being 
too copious and superfluous in themselves, 
or dangerous for us to be acquainted with, 
or above the reach of our capacity to under- 
stand. 

During all this time, he fasted; mortifying 
the body, and bringing it into subjection, 
that it might obey the dictates of the Spirit 
When the bodily appetites are gratified, the 
intellectual faculties are not at liberty to be 
influenced by the spirit of God. He only 
who can endure hardness, and can practise it 
by choice, will be able to endure temptation. 
To this rule Christ himself submitted : as to 
baptism, for the obtaining of the Spirit, so to 
fasting, that he might concur with the mo- 
tions 
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tions of the Spirit: and it was proper alao 
upon another account ; for the act of eating 
having given occasion to the fall of inaii^ it 
vas natural that the Redeemer should ua« 
dertake to reverse our condemnation, by [ 
the opposite piuctice of fasting and mortift- j 
cation* 

VL Concerning the period oi forty days, 
the words of St. Luke seem to imply, that it 
refers to some other transaction of the Scrip- 
ture, as a counter-part and accomplishment; 
,and that this precise time of forty days, 
rather than any other, was proper to the oc- 
casion. He says, when the days were ended^ 
or, as the Greek will bear, " when the days 
were fulfilled T the word being the same as 
in that passage of St. Mark^ " what shall be 
the sign when all these things shall be ful* 
filed? But I lay no great stress upon the 
word: for whether the expression of the 
Evangelist implies it or not, the period of 
forty days doth certainly connect this trans- 
action with many others in the sacred his- 
tory ; and there is reason to suppose, that the 
period itself was derived from some very early 
occasion. After revolving it long in my 
thoughts, I would propose the following con- 
jecture to those who are skilful in the Scrip- 
ture; 
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ture; namdy, that the first man spent forty 
days in Paradise, and that in this period he 
iHras tempted, fell into sin by eating the for- 
bidden fruit, and forfeited the Tree of Life; 
iwrith the inheritance of immortality* If this 
be supposed^ the period of forty days will oc- 
OJit naturally in other transactions, and par- 
ticularly in this of our Saviour's temptation, 
which is evidently founded on the temptation 
and fell of the first Adam. The curse brought ^o'^^y 
upon the world by the flood, and occasioned 
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by the Sin committed in Paradise *, was forty ^^^^ 
(days in tfee execution ; for so long the rains 
were descending, and the great deep emptying 
itself upon the earth's surface; that the sin 
land its history might be recognized in the 
punishment When the Israelites searched the 
land of Canaan, that second paradise, which 
was to be the reward of their probation in the 
wilderness, they had a foretaste of it for forty 
days*; and the people who mnrmured at the 
evil report of the faithless Spies, were con- 
demned to wander forty years in the wilder- 
ness, a year for a day : so that this penance 
symbolizes again with the curse which was 
^nsequent to the loss of Paradise. 

f S^ Gcn> V. 29. * Nuxnb. xiv. 33, 34. 

Under 
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Under the ministry of the prophet Jonah, 
the space of forty days was allowed to the 
Ninevitcs, as an interval, in which they m^ht 
have opportunity of averting the divine judg- 
ment by repentance apd fasting. Moses spent 
forty days and forty nights upon the mount^ 
when he received the tables of the law, from 
the hand of God : and the same act was re- 
peated, on occasion of the tables whigh were 
broken. During his continuance in the 
mount, he did neither eat bread nor drink 
water ; and his fast was observed in a wil-» 
demess, . Mlijiah also, when he fled out of 
Judsea, crossed the river Jordan, and fasted 
forty days and forty nights in th^t wilderness, 
wherein mount Horeb stood; where Moses 
had twice fasted for forty days, and where the 
Israelites were led about in a state of pepapce 
for forty yeai's, 

This general agreement on so many occa-r 
sions concerning the period of forty days, 
might probably be derived from the original 
I have supposed ; but however that may be, 
it could not happen by chance ; and therefore 
it might well be said, when Christ had fasted 
forty days, that the days were fulfilled; this; 
period, according to the abundant testimony 
of the Scripture, being more suitable to the 

occa- 
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<)ccasion than any other. As he suffered and 
rose again on the third day^ according to tl^ 
Scripture, so he fasted ybr(y days according to 
the same Scripture; and the example of Moses^ 
independent of every other testimony, would 
have been thought sufficient to prove this, ia 
the opinion of many gopd judges, both ^n- 
cient and modern, 

VII. The hunger, which arose in our 
blessed Lord, when the forty days were ex- 
pired, prepared the way for the first tempta- 
tion which the Scripture hath recorded: so 
that the history, now descending to particu- 
lars, begins where Satan began with Eve ia 
Paradise, namely, with a persuasion to eat; 
and on such principles as were contrary to the 
will of God. The tempter camt to him and 
Mid, if thou be the Son of God, command that 
these stones be made bread. The Devil is called 
the tempter at his first appearance, and had 
acquired the title by many acts, especially by 
one, prior to the present occasion. The same 
Spirit had found his way into Paradise, to se- 
duce the parents of the human race, in the 
character of the Serpent, the only name under 
which we hear of him in the Book of Genesis. 
3ut in the Book of Revelation, the figurative 
§nd the proper names are applied to the same 

agent; 
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agent; and bemg taken together^ the perscm 
intended by them is sufficiently ascertsuned — 
He laid hold on the Dragon, that old Serpent^ 
which h the Decil and Satan, and bound him a 
thousand years^. Under his ancient character, 
and upon the same business which first Inrought 
liim into the world, he presents himself to 
Christ in his solitude, and makes his attempt 
in a personal conversation, as at first in the 
Garden of Eden. Under what figure he ap* 
peared, it is not very material for us to know^ 
and it would be fruitless to enquire. It is 
much more for our purpose here to observe^ 
tiiat he doth not operate upon our Saviour. by 
any internal suggestions, as upon other men^ 
but by a discourse from without: and the 
reason of this is worth inquiring into, 

VIII. When the nature of man was as yet 
lincoTrupted by sin^ the wicked Spirit had no 
immediate access to the heart, but was obliged 
to tempt Eve in the way of a personal cim- 
versation; as she also afterwards tempted 
Adam. But when his lyes had taken effect, 
the condition of our nature was changed, and 
he who had spoken from without, acquired by 
the just permission of God the privilege of 

• Chap. xx» 

Speak- 
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speaking from within. As the poison of the 
•Seijpeiit's mouth diffuses itself over the whole 
firafaie of man, and soon carries -its effects to 
the vital parts; so did the power of the spirit 
tual Serpent get possession of the heart, and 
of all that is within us, our thoughts, desires^ 
and affections. He is styled, the Spirit that 
now xvorketh IN the Children of disobedience*; 
and that strong delusion^ as it is called, with 
which they are visited who receive not the 
love of the truth, is, when more literally ren- 
dered, deceit working within them\ To con* 
vince us of this mortifying fact, so incon- 
sistent with the presumed dignity of human 
nature, the bodies as well as the souls of men 
were delivered up to be agitated by evil Spi- 
rits • and Christ cast them out from the body 
in the presence of the multitude, to shew that 
he, only can make us free, and restore us to 
the original immunities of our nature, by dis- 
lodging the Devil from his habitation in the 
heart and affections. In one of the parables 
of our Lord, the same evil Spirit is signifie4 
by a strong man amied^ who heepeth hispalace^ 
and his goods are in peace. The passions, cod» 

* T» W9 tMfyitfi^ £N roi; v»oi( mi uvu^skaq, Ephes. iL 2* 
^ Eyf^Tfftft vXanjf. 2 Thess. ii« |X» 
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verted into his domestics, become obedient to 
his word ; and the ivill cannot resist him, so 
long as it is insensible of his tyranny. Till 
a stronger than he comes upon him, he is un<* 
molested in his dwelling : for man doth not 
know, till revelation informs him of it, that 
he is infested by such an Usurper : and thqr 
who are but half-instructed in the principles 
of the Gospel, are too apt to be indifferent in 
their attention to the powerful operations of 
this infernal Agent, who is almost totally for- 
gotten in some cold and barren exhortations 
to moral virtue independent of christian fiiitb. 
Perhaps it may be thought low, impertinent^ 
and discouraging, to be bringing in the 
agency of the Devil upon every occasion: 
but it is to be feared, he hath most to do 
now, as of old in the heathen world, where 
he is least thought of. It is our duty, and 
will be found our greatest wisdom, to take the 
Christian system as we find it; to omit imar 
ginary improvements, and to believe as the 
scripture directs; which informs us too plainly 
to be contradicted, that the Deceiver hath 
seated himself in the human heart, and hath 
gotten possession of our interior oeconomy. 
And if the scripture had given us no other 
evidence, this one consideration would for 

ever 
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eVer satisfy me^ that our nature is d^i'aved^ 
and that sin^ from the fall of Adam^ is ori* 
ginal^ to the constitution of man, as certainly 
as that the captive of an Algerine renegado is 
not possessed of the freedom of an English^ 
man; though I do not here stand to enquire 
how fat the cases are parallel ^ 

IXi But that influence to which other mca 
are sut^ecti could not extend in like manner 
to the person of Christ. In him^ we have 
another perfect man, untouched by the 
tempter^ and upon the terms of the first 
Adam. To him therefore, as at first, the evil 
spirit makes his approaches from without^ pro* 

• Thifl do^triite gave rise (how early I cannot ^d) to 
the ceremony of exorcism, which was performed in the 
primitive Church, together with the office of baptism, aiid 
that n6t 6nly in the baptism of adultSi but ef infants^ See 
Stdcer under the word i|o^7fM(. 

^ OtitheTextof £/^. lu 2. Ti&^0/i()'i^rf has this remark ; 

bfilm ^x*** iMfyti f» r6K vioK tiis aT«i6ii«;, T«rin> toK f(^ 

" He hath not said> of the Spirit which compeUetb^ but 
which tmrketh in the children of disobedience ; whence it is 
manifest that Satan rulech over 'vciuutaty 6ubjects"*«^volentes 
ferff^mlm dot jurtH—^niii again— ^" He worketh in the chil- 
dren of diuieitenctj that is, in those who do woT nhey God, 
bat ohtj himi without compulsion," 

X S posing 
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posing his suggestions in a personal convefsa- 
tiorX'-^The tempter came to him and said. If 
thou be- the Son of Gody command these stones 
to be made bread. In this, Christ is persuaded, 
to make provision for the flesh to fulfil the 
lusts thereof, by unla^vful means, and to la- . 
hour for the meat that perishethy instead of 
\hzt which endureth to everlasting life. His 
reasoning is to this purpose ; "if thou be the 
** Son of God, thou canst not want power 
^* and interest sufficient to obtain bread for 
** the satisfying of thy hunger. No Father, 
** even amongst men, if his Son ask breads 
** will give him a sto/ie instead of it : there- 
*' fore these stones at tliy command will be 
** turned into bread ; provided thou really art, 
** what the voice from heaven hath declared 
'* thee to be, the Son of God; and also that 
** thou art in want of bread ; of which there 
" can be no doubt after such a course of ab-^ 
" stinence." This reasoning is plausible, and. 
seems inoffensive: but the evil tendency of it 
is made to appear by the answer it received — 
*^ It is written, man shall not live by bread 
*^' alonCj but by everi/ xvord that proceedeth 
*^ out of the mouth of God." Christ, in his 
(necessity, is tempted by Satan to distrust the 
I care of God, and to take thought for his life^ 

what 
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what he should eat. The bread which he per^ 
suaded Christ to provide by a miracle was not 
the true breads but that food of the body, 
which is the primary object to those whos? 
affections are not set upon God. (Om first 
care should be to secure that which endureth 
to everlasting life; and then the care of God, 
according to his word, will be engaged to 
provide the other, or to put us in a way of 
providing it, by some lawful means.^ When 
Jie led the Israelites into the wilderness, he 
provided that food by a miracle, which could 
not be provided by the ordinary means : when 
he sends us forth into the world upon our 
4Juty, he gives his promise, that he will neoer 
leave us nor forsake us. (And by the same 
xule, the emptiness of the wilderness could 
not leave Christ unprovided, when he had 
placed himself there by the direction of God,^ii:^*^^ * ^ 
Therefore be answers, " Man shall not live by ^-^*^^^ ^ 
^* bread alon^i but by every word that pro* 
^* ceedeth out of the.mouth of God. They 
/^ who can believe, that this bread is of so 
^* much importance as you would persuade 
^^ them, will not long be innocent; md as 
" soon as they attempt to procmre it in your 
^^ wayj they will be guilty." If Eve had 
piiade a like answer, the world had never been 
N 3 lost 
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Ibst To her the Devil offered an ipierior 30|:t 
of breads when the food of immo^ity was 
fit hand. The Tree of Life grew in the sam^ 
garden with the Tree of Knowledge; but it 
Was provided for the spiritual appefite ; a^kf 
the Tempter succeeded by adapting his Temp>r 
tatkm to the caroaL 

X. On another occasion, the Israelite^ 
li^ere tempted in like manner to lust after eoU 
things. When they were suffered to hunger 
(as Moses reminded them) they murmured 
against their leaders, and wished to partake 
once more of the bread of J^gypt\ lu thfe 
time of their necessity, they were supplied 
*ith bread fVonf Heaven; that very food t« 
which our Saviour referred in these words~- 
Hefed thee with Manna, that he might m^ 
thee know, that man doth not Ivoe by bread onljfy 
hut by toery word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord. (For Eve in Paradise thq 
Tree of Life was provided : these Israelites in 
the wilderness wiere fed with Manna from 
Heaven : in each of these cases there was a 
provision of supernatural and heavenly nou- 
rishment; but in each it was rejectsed^ and 
the preference given to another sort of dietj j 

* Exod. xvu-j,' 

whicl^ 
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which was iattended with servility and miserjr 
in Egyptj and with spirituid death in Para^ 
disc. 

When Christ was an hungred in the wilderf 
nessy a method was proposed to him, whereby 
he also might have fallen after the same €^* 
amples of unbelief: but this^ instead of se^ 
dnctng him, as it had succeeded before, gaye 
him occasion to reverse the sin of man hf 
making a contrary choice: and thus the Peril 
was taken in his own snare. 

XL The next attempt of the adversary, ii 
to make Christ assume his own charactei(; 
tl»t of a tempter, even a tempter of God: 
a character which argues tiie highest degrte 
of jmosubiptibn, and is pecuiitoly odious, btk 
cause it is defiled with liie wickedness of the 
Devil; who, being a spirit^ can' be gilUty onfy 
4»f spiHtual wickedness. Then the Devil taketk 
him up inta the holy city^ and setteth him &h U 
pinnacle of the Temple^ and saith unto Inm, tf 
thou be the Son of God^ ca$t thyself dawn; for 
it is written, he shall gwe his Angels charge 
(onoermng thee ; and in their hands they $haU 
hear thee up, lest at asy time thou dash t/^ 
foot againH a stone. By this we discover^ 
that the Devil is acquainted with the Scripir 
ture^ and eto reason from it with a malignant 
IH 4 gra- 
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gravity, to serve his own wicked purposes. 
We think it a sign of godliness, if a Qian is 
diligent in turning over the Bible. But cerr 
tainly, this rule is not to be relied upon, be- 
cause it hath been perused by the Devil,, the 
lather of all mischief; and it hath always been 
applied to, and now is, by many, with: the 
spirit of the Devil ; a Spirit which turns the 
IScriptwe against its own Truth ; using it a$ 
an. Engine accommodated to all the d^ign9 
and doctrines of darkness. He that would 
Atc^ive a Christmnj must do it with a Bible in 
T^is hand. Therefore Satan, whose office it is 
to deceive, hath been careful not to negktt 
"fke reading of the Scripture: but he whQ 
listens to it when thus perverted, hath the 
means of his Salvation turned into the instru- 
ments of his destruction ; and is in that fear- 
ful state, wherein the things that shoukl have 
been for his wealth, become an occasion of 
falling. 

XII. If we examine how the Devil accpm- 
xnodates the Scripture to his own purposes, we 
shall gain some insight into the mystery of 
iniquity, and the working of Antichrist He 
gives a literal interpretation of a iSgurative 
passage; which ought to teach us, whence 
the literal interpretation of such Scriptures is 

de* 
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-derived *^ " Cast thyself dot\Ti/* says he, fbr 
" the Angels will bear thee up, lest thou 
-f^ dash ihjf foot against a stone.'' He had 
plantjed Christ upon the top of those mighty 
stones andv buildings which composed the 
Temple at Jerusalem; a situation, irom 
whence no man could cast himself down, 
without being dashed in pieces before he 
qame near the ground. JBut it having beea 
promised to the Messiah in the Csalms, that 
he should not dash his foot against a stone^ 
the Tempter persuades him, that the Aijigels 
would bear him up aloft in the air, so tluvt 
he should be supported wonderfully in aa 
upper Region, without any peril of beings 
dashed against the walls of "^he Temple, or 
of alighting upon the earth in such a manner 
as to endanger his life. Pad credulity or 
vanity, or both together, prevailed upon 
Christ to comply with this proposal, he had 
committed himself to the Prince of the pow&r 
oj the air; had forfeited the protection of 
God, and the ministry of the holy Angels ; 
who were not engaged to assist in any such 
wild undertaking as this : and if his imme* 
diate death had not followed from natural 
causes, it seems reasonable to believe, that 
. ■ the 
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tbe Devil would have been permitted ta de- 
stroy him in his fall. 

The promise of God, according to the in- 
tention of the Scripture, was only this ; that 
the Angels should have charge over the Mes- 
siah, to preserve him in allMsxce^s (which 
woids the Tempter omitted, as not for his 
purpose,) fvom the offence and mischief of 
Sin. Thus it was said of Christ himself, that 
he should be a sttme of stumbling and a rock 
of oftncc to the people of Israel : not such a 
^ofie as their feet should literally stumble at^ 
nor such a rock as they should fall aga^inst t«^ 
the lurking of their bones ; but a person^ 
with whose life and doctrine they should be so 
offended, as to stumble morally in the course 
of their obedience, and fall into sin and the 
judgment of God. 

If the text be taken in this its true sense, 
how absurd is the Devil's inference! *^ The 
*' Grace of God, and the ministry of his 
" Angels shall keep thee from offending and 
" falling into Sin ; therefore, cast thyself 
** down from the top of the Temple I" If 
the Devil understood this Scripture himself 
he must have supposed that Christ did not 
understand it, or that vanity would corrupt 

his 
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hh judgment. By the answer he recdvec^ 
the matter was cleared up in very few words^ 
and his mouth was stopped upon this subject 
— // i^ written again, thou shalt not tempt the 
fjord thy God: Our Saviour quotes another 
Text of Scripture, to shew that the Devil had 
guoted his wrong: and this is the only 
dFectual way ; for God can neither contra- 
jdict himself, nor be the author of Sin. ^ The 
Text, as here misapplied, is an encourage- 
ment to tempt God, with the view of putting 
his power and veracity to the proo:^ and 
render both of them subservient to humam 
fancy ; so that nothing more was necessary; 
than to shew briefly, in the words of Scrip- 
ture, that the attempt was contrary to a pliia 
prohibition. Spiritual ^vickedness can find 
no apology but from the word of God igno>- 
rantly or maliciously interpreted : and whai>- 
ever they who are thus employed may imagine 
or pretend, malice will influence the inter- 
pretations of some men, as surely as it did ' 
influence that of the Devil This was the 
method first observed in Paradise. The fop- 
bidden Tree was marked out to Adam and 
Eve by the word of God, as the Tree of the 
Kwmkdgt of good and eoil; from which ex- 
pression^ the Devil taught Eve to expect a 

divine 
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divine and God-like knowledge from it j and 
thus prevailed upon her to put the word of 
God to the trial, in contempt of that other 
positive declaration — In the day t/tou eatest 
thou shalt surely die. Here he proceeds upon 
a like foundation — ** God hath promised to 
** bear thee up that thou fall not into sin; 
*^ try therefore, whether his Angels will not 
^' bear thee up, and preserve thee from 
** falling to tlie earth." Had the experin^ent 
been made, the same consequence might be 
expected as in the case of Eve. Such is 
the nature, and such are the devices of spiri- 
tual wickedness ; that peculiar sort of wicked^ 
ness> which originates in the Devil; for in 
all this there is nothing of the world nor 
cdT the flesh. The fleshly appetite had al- 
ready been applied to, to produce distrust 
in the provi<lenee of God: here the mind 
is stirred up to a godly sort of insolence and 
presumption, the most mischievous and des^ 
perate of all wickedness, Avhether we judge 
of it by its temper or by its » ^ects. The 
matter of the next temptation is suited to 
the pride of life and the appetite for worldly 
glory. 

XIII. Again, the Devil taketh him up into 
an exceeding high mountain^ and shewath hini 

ah 
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ttil the kingdoms of the xvorld, and the glory of 
them: and saith unto him, all these things will 
I give thee, if thou wilt fall down a^id worship 
me — to which St. Luke 2idds-f or that (the 
world and its glory) is delivered u/ito me, ^ud 
to wkomsoecer I will, I give it. The Devil 
being the father of lies, h not to be trusted in^ 
any thing he utters, without a suspicious 
scrutiny; yet it seems in part to be true, 
(and it opens an ample field for speculation) 
that this world is committed to him, and that 
he has power to bestow it, by God's permis- 
sion, on those who comply with the condition 
of falling daitm ami worshipping him. The 
four gieat monarchies of the world, by T^iiom 
its power and glory were possessed, tlu: Baiy^j 
Ionian, Persian, Grecian, Roman, were aU<^^|!' 
heathen, and consequently devoted to Sataii.^ 
The whole world of the Gentiles, when it was 
exJiibited to Christ from the top of the moun- 
tain, was in this state, being not yet redeemed 
from the poxcer of Satan unto God. It is re* 
markable, that the conquests added to the 
Roman Empire in its heathen state, dropped 
away from it by degrees in its Christian, and 
V^ere made over to barbarians and idolateils^- 
who came down like a torrent from the 
portiiern regions. What was anciently the 

Roman 
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Roman Empire, is now broken into a mul^ 
titude of fragments, and distributed among 
Ae independent Princes of Christendom. 
No rapid conquests have been obtained, no 
grand extension of Sovereign Empire, biit by 
Turkish infidels, who began with abominating 
the worship of our Lord Jesus Clurist; and: 
who rose to such sublimity of power and 
splendor, as hath in a manner eclipsed all the 
glory of the western kingdoms for nigh a 
thousand years past. But leaving these re- 
flections to be carried on by those, who are 
acquainted with the succession of Empires,* 
and the revolutions of the world, I return to 
our blessed Saviour ; who refused to comply 
with the proposed condition, and, from the 
jnention of it, detected the devil, and called 
him by his proper name — Get thee henoCy 
Satan ; for it is written, thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve. He who proposes a contrary object of 
worship, must be Satan, the apostate, the 
rival, and the adversary of God. 

. It is not an evil thing in itself to possess the 

power or the glory of the world; but only 

-m/hen it is obtained on the Devil's teims: for 

Christ himself, by refusing it when offered in 

this form^ received it with infinite increase 

from 
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iiroTn the hands of God — All power is giwu 1 
unto him both in heaven and in earth; Heii ? 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords, and his 
name is above every name. Having conquered 
in this trial, and refused to bow to Satan^ 
every knee shall bow unto him; and all the 
principalities and powers in earth and heave^i 
have now no greater honour than to be his 
subjects and servants. 

XIV. The temptation being thus endcd^ 
and the Devil having exhausted bis artifices 
for the present, departed from him, as St Luke 
observes, yj>r a season; to return once oiore in 
the hour of darkness, and take every advan*^ 
tage of his sorrows and sufferings. For the 
adversary of mankind can plough in every 
soil, and scatter such seeds as will grow in 
every climate; accommodating himself with 
equal skill to the sunshine of felicity and the 
clouds of adversity. But the conflict being } 
over for the present, Christ obtained higher/ 
blessings from God even in this worU, than / 
the Devil could offer as the rewards of Sin-*» ) 
" Angels came and ministred unto him — He who 
bad suffered hunger for the fiilfiUmg of 
righteousness, and without departing from his 
hope and confidence, had a supply of refresh- 
ment from iieaven itself; faf who accepted 
S not 
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not honour and power when offered to hint 
by Satan, was attended as the Lord of heaven 
and earth by the Spirits and ministers! of the 
most high God. 

XV. The moral intention of Christ's Temp- 
tation hath less difficulty in it than the pre- 
ceding parts of the subject In all the other 
remarkable passages of his life, we consider 
him as an example or pattern to his disciples^ 
He may safely be taken for such in thi3 ac- 
count of his Temptation : which, short as it 
is, doth set before us every kind of danger 
that can octeur to us in the course of Our 
Christian warfare. And why should the pros- 
pect of being conformed to his Image terrify or 
displease us ? Are we Christians in fact or in 
name only? Doth not reason require, that if 
we expect to be distinguished from the world 
by rejoicing with Christ, we should first be 
content to suff^er with him ? That if we wish 
to be crowned^ we should first be tried f How 
do we reason with ourselves in similar cases? 
If a person be diseased in any limb, or 
wounded, and there be no hope of his re- 
covery till it is cut off, he submits to hear the 
surgeons consulting about the operation, and 
exposes himself to the pain of it, in hope of 
that ease and ltealth> which they promise a$ 

the 
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the consequence. And why should a man be 
kss prudent and less resolute for the benefit 
of his soul, than for the preservation of his 
body? It is better to purchase health with 
the loss of a limb, than that the body should 
remain intire, and perish of its disease. It 
is better that the appetites should be disap- 
pointed; that life sfiould seem imperfect; and 
that eveiy occasion of offence should be cut* 
off;- than that a man should be ruined in the 
6ther world (and probably in this alsp) by re-? 
signing himself up to be directed by those 
Egyptian task-masters, his own lusts and 
passions — It is better to enter into life halt 
and maimed, than having two hands or two 
eyes to be cast into hell fire. 

If we consider the snares that are laid for 
us, (never without some bait^^ and the cer- 
tain consequences of disobedience, we shall 
find it necessary to be circumspect: and if 
we look forward to the reward promised to 
him that overcometh^ we shall not think it 
hard, if such difficulties occur as are common 
to those who have engaged themselves in ar 
military life. A state of war is not a state ^ 
of enjoyment, but of exercise and danger; j 
and it is far better that the soldier should be 
persuaded of this, and adopt it as a principle, 
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while his arms are in his hand; than that 
he should discover the truth of it, when he 
is a disarmed captive m the hands of a naer- 
ciless enemy. 

XVI. With seriousness then, but not with 
fearfulness, we may draw near to beboM the 
nature of our own. calling,, in thk gks» of 
our Saviours Temptation- His baptism in 
Jordan was the Introduction to hi.s Ministry 
in the world; and he was then declared ta 
be the Son of God. At our baptism^ we are 
the adopted Sods of God, and enter upon 
the coui'se of the Christian life* We are re- 
quired to renounce the world, the flesh, and 
the Devil, the professed enenies of our Salva- 
tion ; who will meet us, as we come forward 
in life, under a variety of disguises, and en- 
deavour to saluce us from the Law of God» 
Our master did not offer himself to the 
Tempter, that his followers might live in in- 
dolence, and have nothing to encounter ; but 
that they might know how to withstand in 
the cvU rft/y. The Sons of God are not per- 
mitted to remain in a supine expectation of 
the promised inheritance; but are led up 
^t^vitttvjf out of the untep' into the wilderness^ 
thew to bo tempted of the Devil. As the 
Iiraelites, at\cr their baptism in the Red Sea, 

were 
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%rcfre led into the wilderness; and as Christ 
^as led up straitway from Jordan into the 
wild^ness; so we are brought from the 
Laver of Regeneration in the Church back 
again into the world, there to sojourn for a 
while, till God hath proved us, and found us 
worthy for himself^. 

This being the end for which God per* 
imits tis to be tempted, we are exhorted by 
St. James^ to count it all joy when we fait into 
dhers temptations. But then, as an haughty 
Spirit goeth before a fall, and lest we should 
he too fwward, presuming upon our strength ; 
wc are taught to pray d^iily to our heavenly 
Father, that he would not lead us into temp^ 
tation. Before a temptation hath reached 
tis, we are to distrust ourselves, and to pray 
that God in his mercy would deliver us from 
the trial : and upon this consideration, happy 
is the man that feareth alxcays^ ; who know- 
ing his own weakness, will not rush hastily 
into the battle. When we read the histories'" 
of campaigns, whether ancient or modern, 
foreign or domestic, this moral presents itself 
to us every where, that a confident enemy is 
iure to be beaten ; because it is the nature of 

« Wi$^Qin iii. 5. . * Prov^ Jtxviii, 14. 

o 2 con- 
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confidence to be unprcj^red. But when we 
find ourselves visited with any trial of our 
faithy we are to rejoice under it on this ac- 
count, as knowing the wise and righteous 
design with which it is sent upon us^ and ac- 
cepting it as a divine testimony of our adop- 
tion and election. Yet here again we are 
tipon slippery ground, and must take care not 
to mistake a falling into Sin for z, falling into 
Temptation. He who is tempted can have no 
reason to rejoice, but so far only as the trial 
gives him an opportunity of proving the 
power of his good principles, and of shewing 
his fidelity to God by resisting and overcom- 
ing the temptation. 

XVII. The Christian must prepare himself 
to receive the assaults of Satan, as Christ also 
was prepared ; that is, by abstinence and 
mortification. What was the case with those 
champions, who prepared themselves to obtain 
a corruptible croxvUy such as was bestowed in 
the heathen sports upon him that conquered 
in running, wrestling or fighting ? For some 
months before tiie great day came, on which 
their skill was to be proved, they abstained 
from all gross diet, anointed their bodies, and 
exercised their limbs : to which St. Paul al- 
luding, observes — he that striveth for the 

mastery 
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tnastery is temperate in all things. And can 
it be thought unfit, that the servant of God, 
who wrestleth against principalities and powers^ 
should use abstinence and fasting; when they, 
who wrestled against flesh aud blood, allowed 
the necessity, and submitted cheajfuUy to the 
practice of it ? 

The comparison by which the Apostle hath 
illustrated this matter, will «et the doctrine of 
fasting in its proper light : for as the temper- 
ance observed by those combatants was no 
part of their mastery, but only prepared the 
way to it ; so the practice of fasting is not tcT 
be insisted upon for its own sake, but rather 
for its effects ; as it brings the body into sub* 
jection, and thereby rectifies the mind thai 
it may be ready to obey the dictates of the 
divine Spirit, and resist the alkirements of 
vice. Fasting is not the victory itself, but a 
preparatory circumstance : therefore he who 
pleaded his fasting as a merit in itself, and 
said, Lardy I fast Izvice in the week, while he 
had failed of the eifect, and was still of a 
proud unmortified spirit ; that man departed 
from the Temple without receiving any tes-p 
timony of his Justiflcatiofi. 

XVIII. The design of fasting being rightly 

Understood, it will thence appear to be neces^ 

o 3 sary j 
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sary; however some Christians m^y havo'* 
given themselves the liberty of disputing 
against it; while others have tre&ted it as au 
object of raillery and ridicule, God, they say, 
hath required no such service at our handia^. 
(though Christ himself hath given directions 
for the rational observation * of it, and con^r 
nectcd it with the duties of prayer and abns^ 
giving) ; the gospel is the marriage of Cana^ 
in Galilee, a state of perpetual festivity j 
fasting, a barren virtue of the cloister, fi^ 
only for the sour, melanisholy, svperstitionaf 
nionastic. The Reformation had many gx^t 
and good effects; but it had this Us^d onCj^ 
that it induced some to throw pflF such re^ 
straints as are necessary for a Christian, an4 
to improve themselves into libertines : so 
universally true is the old observation — D^nk 
*pitant stulti vitia, in contrai^ia currunt— — . 
*^ Fools correct one evil by another.'' But 
they who argue for such improvements, pf-? 
fend against the rules of qommon p^-udence, 
and are ignorant of the first elements of 
Christianity. What an extravagant opinion 
must they entevtain of their own sufficiency ! 
Jf Christ himself, considered as a man en-? 

• See Matth. vi. 17,. 

4ue4 
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allied with like passions with ourselves, was i--^Y'*:f\ 
not fitted for temptation without a previous f*-*^*'^ ^ ' 
mortifying of the flesh; what are they pre^ ^■-'-- 
tending to? are their abilities greater thaa 
his? «urcly they must think so: and that 
they are able to conquer vice in the midst 
of case and indulgence, for the accomplishing 
of which Christ himself fasted, and that for . /l t. J 
Cj^rtyytays? The notiou is equally absurd ' 
and presumptuous ; suggested by tlie tempter 
himself; who, knowing that the passions are 
headstrong, tmd the reasoning faculties weak 
and abject, whea the body is indulged, coun-t 
sels us to eat anddrhik and rise up to play ; ta 
mix with the worst part of the world at all 
reasons, and abstain from none of its recrea- 
tions, that we may be ready to follow him 
who will gnide us into fire and brimstone, in- 
stead of that blessed Spirit who would lead us 
to the felicity of Heaven. This is the method 
he inspires for the overcoming of all tempta- 
tions. But M'e have not so learned Christ ; ^ ^ 
whose example being now before «s ought t» 
convince us, tliat as he went into a lonely 
wilderness, and fasted forty days, we also, if 
we wish to conquer the world, the flesh, and 
the Devil, must attempt it in. a state of ab- 
atineace and retirement It is necessary that 

/ / r '-i 
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we should perform the duties of society, andj 
it is better for us that we should mix with the 
world on many occasions^ than that we should, 
avoid it; because a pious caution may very 
easily degenerate into a disdainful misjan-i, 
thropy, the very reverse of the Christiaa 
Spirit : but it may safely be affirmed, that he^ 
who would know how to use this zvorld as not 
abusing ity must learn his lesson, not in^ the 
world, but out of it 

XIX. Thus prepared we may be able ta 
stand against the enemy ; who will assuredly 
Gome to us, as to Eve in Paradise, and to 
Christ in the wilderness; making the same 
offers, and urging the same reasons as before 
(for he has nothing new), and commonly 
in the same order. When Christ was an 
hungred, the Tempter came to hivi and said. 
If thou be the Son of God, command that these 
stones he made bread, God, Avho was able to 
support Christ in the wilderness, hath pro- 
mised to support us in the wprld, and give 
us all things requisite toward the supply of 
our temporal necessities. (^ The Tempter bids 
us distrust his providence, infusing the in-f 
jurious opinion, that we are sent into this 
wilderness to perish with hunger^ and shall 
certainly be obliged to make provision foF- 

the 
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the flesK in opposition to the. law of God* 
How many thousands fall into this snare I ) 
some through indolence ; others through the 
want of education and discipline; and som^/ 
of pure malignity. They accept what the , 
Devil presents, and convert it into a liveli- 
hood. Even good men are not exempt from 
the hazard of offending, by having recourse 
to unlawful methods pf advancing them- 
selves and enriching their families. It mqy 
he pleaded, and I doubt not but it hath been 
pleaded very successfully, that good prin-r 
ciplcs in bad times will have the natural effect 
of raising them enemies, and keeping them 
in obscurity: that godliness never was a 
thriving trade, but in the days when hypo^ 
crisy was rampant; that truth and integrity, 
are condemned to associate with poverty, and 
must therefore be sold to supply present oo 
casions. 

Distrust may have the same effect upon the 
pious, as presumption hath upon the impious, 
and may raise similar reflectipns in the mind, 
all tending to an Epicurean exclusion of divine, 
providence. The latter saith. Is there knauh 
ledge in the Most High ? — He careth not for 
it-rHe hideth away his face, and will never 
S§e it — ^So likewise the former is tempted to 

ask 
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a»k — Skall God prepare a table in the wit*- 
demess? Yes: for that is the place which 
requires the int^position of his power. 
When human succours fail, and human en- 
deavours cannot answer the purpose, there ii 
a fit occasion for us to lift up our eyes unto 
the hills from whence cotneth our help: and 
the servants of God are sometimes brought 
into such a situation, that it may appear whe- ' 
ther they will cast their care upon Him who 
careth for them and hath commanded them 
to take no thought (no anxious despairing 
thought) for the morroxv; promising that 
He will never leave them nor forsake them. 
The goodness of God can find us out in the 
middle of a desart, in the most unpromising 
circumstances; and if our faith endures the. 
trial, his angels will be sent to minister unto 
us ; some hand unlocked for, the instrument 
and messenger of an invisible power, may ad- 
minister an abundant supply of all our wants : 
and they who will trust to the declarations of 
the divine word, will not be disappointed. 
The eyes of all wait upon thee, O Lord^ and 
thou givest them meat in due season; thou 
openest thine hand and they are filled with 
good. But then it is to be understood, that 
the animal creation which receives the bless- 
ing 
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iag of God, and is supported by his bounty, 
is always in action : the beasts are employed 
in daily labour ; birds of the air are upon the 
wing from the dawning of the day to the 
close of the evening ; the bees and the ants 
improve every interval for the encreasing of 
their stores: therefore it would be vain to 
imagine, that indolence in 'man can entitle 
him to the bounty of his Maker. 

XX, Man being composed of body and 
spirit, two kinds of nourishment are set be- 
fore him ; the meat which perisheth^ and is de- 
signed oqly for the bodily appetite; and the 
meat which endureth to everlasting life^ given 
to us by the Son of man in the sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist It is called meat indeed; 
^ if no other deserved the name when com- 
pared with this. The Eucharist is in the 
church what the Tree of Life was in Paradise, 
^nd what the manna was in the wilderness; a 
test of our faith and hope, as well as a vehicle 
of spiritual life : and it meets with the like 
reception ; for the souls of many do loath this 
light bread, Ijt doth not encourage any as-^ 
piring thoughts as to this world, nor doth it 
petend to gratify the lusts of the flesh : so it 
hath nothing that can recomfne^d it to those 
who xvalk after thejlesk. Its efficacy extends 
^ onl^" 
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only to the nourishing of the soul, and pre- 
pares it for a better life. But what is this to 
the covetous, the ambitious, or the sensual ; ■• 
whose thoughts and views are terminated by 
the objects of this life? Spiritual meat requires. 
a spiritual appetite. There is an hunger of 
the mind, as well as an hunger of the body ; 
and our Saviour hath signified it to us in those 
words — Blessed are they that hunger and thirst, 
after righteoumessy for they shall be filled. If 
men do not come to be thus filled, it is a siga 
they have no such appetite as is here intended : . 
and a want of appetite is a bad symptom, 
which, if not removed, must end in the death 
of the. patient It is much to be lamented, 
that when God hath prepared a table for us in 
this wilderness, and given us the true bread 
from Heaven^ of which the manna was no 
more than a symbol, many who have been 
baptized and brought up to read that scrips 
ture, wherein it is written — Except ye eat th^ 
fesh of the Son of mariy and drink his bloody 
ye have no Ife in you^, can yet be easy under 
a total neglect of the holy communion ; by. 
which they reverse their baptism as far as it is 
ip their power, and expose themselves under 

• Jp.m vi, ;s* 

a VQ- 
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d voluntary excommunication, a sentence of 
Spiritual death pronounced against them bjr 
Christ himself, who came into th6 world for 
no end but to offer them everlasting life. In 
this case, the flesh is preferred to the spirit^ 
and the little concerns of this present wo«-ld 
to the great objects of an higher state. And 
to convince us that the neglect is unpardon- 
able, the same persons will frequently be 
found wise in their generation, able to reason 
and draw consequences, cunning and circum- 
spect in driving a profitable bargain, and dili- 
gent in the business of their vocation, for the 
benefit of themselves and their families. 

XXI. There seemeth to be yet another 
shape under which this temptation occurs to 
us. The word of God is the bread by which 
Tnan liveth : and as the Devil offered a stone 
to Christ instead of l)read, it should follow, 
that he offers something to us instead of the 
words of eternal Ife ; sometliing which is not 
bread, but capable, as he persuades us, of ^ 
assuming its appearance and producing its 
effects. The Jews fell under this temptation, 
when they substituted the false wisdom of 
human tradition, and sometimes of heathen 
idolatry, in the place of the divine law ; why 
else did the prophet ask them — JVherefore do 
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ye spend money for that which is not bread* f 
Far we learn from the prophet Micah, that 
the false prophets who amused the people with 
lies, divined for money ^. Thence the prophet 
goes on to shew, that the true bread is the re- 
vealed wisdom of God — Hearken diligently 
unto we, and eat ye that which is good — incline 
your ear and come unto me; hear^ and your 
soul shall live. Our heavenly Father^ if we 
ask it of him, will not give us a stone instead 
of this bread of divine knowledge : but the 
father of lyes hath no other bread for his chil- 
dren. The wisdom he hath to communicate, 
how finely soever it may be set off with a 
pompous sound of words, and a friendly de- 
sire of delivering us from imposition, is as 
unfit to nourish the soul, as a stone is to feed 
the body. With this however he hath deceived 
mankind in every age. (The false wisdom of 
the heathen philosophy was one of these 
stones : the Jewish Talmud was another; the 
Alcoran of Mahomet another; and amongst 
us, of later years, he hath been handing about 
a thing called the religion of nature^ a system 
of deism^ whose principal object is a God 
without a Christ ; hgsdust which many' arc 

* Isaiah Iv. 2. ^ Chap, iii, ii. 

now 
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now breaking their teeth, while they expect, 
on the word of a Shaftcjburjfy or a Boiing- 
brpke^ &c. to feed their understanding. This 
rehgion of Satan teaches us, that the. human 
mind can bring forth a Revelation of its own, 
much better than that which is vulgarly ftf- 
£eived; that reason is the only sure guide; 
nature the only agreeable rule :. fable*! whicli 
are wonderfully acceptable to the pride of 
man; but at the bottom of them all, theie 
Jurketh the old insinuation — Ye shall be as 
Gods J knatving good and evil — able to dictate 
to yourselves, instead of being directed atd 
led about like children. Such advice as this, 
expressed more at large, and in many different 
ways, makes a great figure in some works of 
genius, with which they who love darkness 
rather than hght are highly captivated : and 
it may pass for wisdom now; but it will one 
•day be exposed to all the world as the worst 
of folly, and will confound and surfeit the in- 
ventors themselves — Bread of deceit may beO 
^weet unto a man, because every thing will be , 
so which flatters his pride, but afterwards his \ 
mouth shall be filled with gr(wel\ ^ 

* Prov. XX. 17. 

The 
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The light of revelation can alone teach us 
how to look upon such miserable impositions ; 
and, when applied, it detects them to the 
bottom/ Therefore, if any man lack wisdom, 
let him ask it of Godj who groeth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not \ If this bread 
of life is asked of our heavenly Father, he 
will give it liberally, freely, and without cost ; 
neither will he upbraid us for the importunity 
of our request, but approve and honour us 
for so laudable a desire. But if we seek wis- 
dom from the Father of lies, he will give us a 
stone; and then mock at us, and upbraid us, 
for being so blind and ignorant as to mistake 
it for bread. , He tempts men only that he may 
have an opportunity of accusing them ; and it 
is to be feared, many who are now very high 
in their own conceit, must stoop at last to be 
derided by the Devil. 

XXII. We proceed now to the next article 
of the temptation. He taketh Christ up into 
the holy City, and seiteth him on a pinnacle of 
the temple, &c. What is this to us? The 
Temple at Jerusalem is destroyed ; so that the 
Devil cannot place us there : neither can it be 
supposed, that he will place us on the summit 

* James i. v. 

of 
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of any other sacred edifice; We are in no 
danger of this temptation according to th6 
letter of it : but our business here is to em^ 
quire into its moral; and in doing this, we 
shall soon discover a sense, in which he may 
bring us into a like situation, and tempt us to 
a presumptuous sin, which caiLnot be com* 
mitted but with reference to an hofy place^ 
The sin which is visible iat first sight, in the 
face of this account, is that of *^ tempting 
" God, by leaping from his church into the 
'* air, and defending the practice by a text 
*' of scripture." The papists say, we com- 
mitted this sin at the Reformation : and if I 
thought they had supported the accusation 
with a good appearance of reason and au* 
thority, I W9uld stop here to argue the cause ; 
but I apprehend little need be said to convince 
any impartial christian of the contrary ** So 
we may go on, without any interruption on 
this account, to inspect the quality of the 
temptation^ 

The temple of Jermaterriy so long as the 
legal system prevailed, was the church of 
God, and the seat of his religion^ But it was 
no more than 2^ figure for the time then pre* 

» See Remarks on the Confiuional^ p. 68 > 
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bentj and was accomplished in the christian 
church ; that society which Christ erected by 
his own hnmediate act and authority, and 
into which all his followers were incorporated. 
If we would learn how to respect this church, 
we must look to the example Christ himself 
hath set us in the respedt he paid to the other. 
At twelve years of age, he departed from the 
company of his parents, to associate with 
such as he found in the temple ; which cer- 
tainly was neither of the best nor the wisest. 
He expressed great zeal for the honour and 
decency of the place, when he drove out 
those people with a scourge, who there carried 
on a worldly traffick; and he forbid any com- 
mon use to be made of it*. He frequented 
the temple, as the proper theatre of his doc- 
trines and his mighty works: he sat daily 
teaching in the temple, and thither the blind 
and the lame resorted to Kim, to be healed of 
their infirmities. They who desired to hear 
him, or to be healed by him, found him in 
the temple : whence the inference is obvious, 
that they who would find him natv, must seek 
him in his church. His example becomes 
more forcible under this application of it ; be- 

» Mark xi. i6. 
' cause 

8 
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cause the christian church is as much more 
worthy of our reverence, in some respects, 
than the Jewish temple, as the blood of Christ 
is more precious than that of brute sacrifices. 
But in respect to unity, charity, and obe- 
dience to the ordinances of God, the mem- 
bers of the church, in both its states, have 
been under like obligations. 

While we remain with the church, we are 
entitled to its privileges ; and while we think 
ourselves happy in the place and office there 
assigned us (tlK)ugh our place be only at the 
feet of Jesus Christ, and our office no better 
tlian that of a door-keeper) we have our share 
in the promises of God, and may hope to be 
saved even as others. But as the restraints of 
law are hateful to all libertines ; so eccle- 
siastical rules of salvation are never patiently 
endured by an aspiring temper. When the 
Devil finds a proper subject to work upon, he 
takes him up aloft, and places him in an 
aerial situation above the church; from 
whencejie will look down upon others, till his 
head becomes giddy : and when his pride hath 
weakened his judgment (an effect it never 
fails to produce) he resolves to forsake the 
church of God, and leap off into the air; 
• p 2 pre- 
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presuming on the enthusiastic notion, that 
the promises of God do not belong to him as 
a member of the church to which the pro^ 
mises were made, but to him as an indivi* 
dual ; and that he may apply them to him- 
self, when he is become a church to himself; 
with an assurance, that the ministers of grace 
vnW be as much engaged to wait upon him^ 
when he is falling through the region of hc-^ 
resy and schism, as when he is conforming 
himself to the doctrines and ordinances of 
God in the spirit of a christian. 

XXIII. The scripture is always perverted 
by those who fall into this crime of spiritual 
wickedness ; and they accomplish their pur- 
poses in these three different ways. Some- 
times, they take a text independently, so as 
to make it militate against the tenour of the 
divine law: as that text concerning the /i- 
herty wherewith Christ hath made us free^ ; 
which if it be applicable to the religion of 
some who have it often in their mouths, must 
mean an exemption from the authority of his 
own gospel. Whereas, if the text is taken 
with its natural dependence, it freeth us fi-om 
nothing but the bondage of the Jewish law. 

» Gal. V. u 

At 
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At other times they allegorize and explain 
away the literal part of a scriptural precept, 
ordinance, or doctrine, so as to render both 
parts ineffectual: or give a jejune and literal 
sense to words which are to be spiritually, or 
at least figuratively, understood. This latter 
was the practice of Satan on the present oc- 
casion. He separated the word stone from its 
metaphorical meaning, to change the true 
sense of the promise, and promote his own 
malicious intention. They are guilty of a 
like eiTor, who wilfully separate the edifice of 
the church from its spiritual relation to God, 
and consider it merrily as a pile of stone and 
mortar, that they might lightly regard all that 
beldngs to it 

XXIV. We cannot secure ourselves more 
effectually against this sin, than by medi- 
tating on the text in which Christ replied to 
the Devil — Thou shalt not tempt the L&rd thy 
God-r-lf we seek the protection and salvation 
of God, we must make no vain experiments, 
to turn his truth or his power out of their 
proper channel: if we hope to receive the 
benefit of his promises, w^e must be content 
to receive that benefit in his own way; by 
the ordinary means of grace, his word and 
jsacraments; and in the churc]^ that visible 
P 3 society, 
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society, wherein alone those means are adr 
ministered. To invent any other method of 
salvation, however it may seem to be favoured 
by perverted texts of scripture, is to tempt 
God; having first flattered ourselves, that be- 
cause he hath promised to be with us while we 
are with his church, he must therefore send 
his angels to bear us up when we have quitted 
our station, and have ventured upon a flight 
through the air. 

XXV. This was the prevailing sin of the 
last century ; when a great part of this un- 
happy nation was intoxicated with spiritual 
pride. It was no unusual thing for the 
preachers and devotees of that time to reason 
with God Almighty with all the familiarity 
of Moses himself, but with none of his dis- 
cretion and charity. Schism and sacrilege, 
treason, rebellion and murder, were promoted 
with an air of sanctity ; and the promoters 
themselves \vere the agents of heaven, ap- 
pointed to purge the church of superstition, 
and bring in a purer sort of religion by the 
methods aforesaid, copiously justified and 
recommended by impertinent applications of 
the scripture, which it would be endless to 
recount. 

XXVI. 
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XXVI. It having pleased God to shew .U3 
the miserable effects of such pretensions, it 
will certainly be our greatest wisdom to recur 
to the primitive system of faith and practice. 
The method may seem low and slavish to the 
fanatic and the philosopher; but we are 
taught, that God huinbles a man in the be- 
ginning of his course, that he may tjcalt him 
in the end of it: while the Devil, on the 
other hand, raises him aloft at the first step, 
that he may soon be gratified with his down* 
fell Instead of following Satan up to the 
heights of pride, and standing ou the pin- 
nackj either of sanctity or speculation ; let' us 
abide by the old exploded doctrines of sub-, 
mission and obedience for conscience sake. 
When a man in his own conceit ia become 
higher, and wiser, and better than the church, 
diarity hath forsaken him, and it will not be 
long before he forsakes the church : but whe- 
ther he can humour his pride, and make such 
an experiment with safety to his person, it 
behoves him to consider very seriously before 
the experiment is made. If he hath made it 
in his heart, and his worldly interest restrains 
him from putting it in practice, the case i& 
little better, and in some instances it may be 
worse ; because we know not what allowances 
p 4 may 
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may be made for the weakness which arisean 
from the example of parents and the preju-i 
'dices of education. Besides, the excluded 
dissenter quarrels with the church (or did so. 
formerly) only on the score of its discipline :^ 
but the included dissenter hath an aversion to 
its doctrines. 

XXVII. Much advice is held forth to tis 
by the scripture upon this important subject^ 
which/ if collected together^ will be some- 
thing to this effect. ♦* If thou art a child of 
*^ God, adopted by him in baptism, and 
** brought to a state of salvation, be not wise 
" in thine own opmion; but, like a new^ 
^^ born babe^ receive the sincere milk of the 
" word*, that thou mayest grow thereby : 
*' hear thy mother the church, which hath 
*' brought thee forth unto God: continue 
" steadfastly in the apostles doctrine Budjel^ 
•* lowship\ who themseJves continued daily. 
^* with one accord in the temple; neither 
*^ placing themselves above it, nor raising 
^* tumults within it : so shalt thou dwell under 
*^ the defence of the Most High, and abide 
^^ under the shadow of the Almighty: thou 
<^ shalt receive the benefit of his covenant, 

I I ^ct. ii, z. > Acts 11, 42. Sec also, v. 47, 
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^' and have hope in tlie best of his promises. 
'* He shall then indeed gvoe his angels charge 
** wer thee, to keep thee in all thy ways; 
^' who, after they have borne thee up in 
" their hands from the dangers of sin and 
" offence, shall carry thy peaceful spirit to 
'* the bosom of Abraham; there to rest from 
^* its labours, till it shall be perfected in the 
*' kingdom of heaven, where sin and sorrow 
^* cannot enter, and charity never faileth.^' 
' XXVIII. Having now reviewed the temp- 
tations to be expected from the ^sh and the 
Devil; we are to examine the moral of the 
third and last; wherein the Devil offered ta 
Christ all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them, on this condition — if thou 
wilt Jail down and worship me. It may be 
remarked by the way, that the Devil, who 
teaches men to depreciate all external forms 
of religion, and advises us to worship God 
with the pure adoration of the mind, omit- 
ting the ineffectual ceremony of bodily pros- 
tration, will not be worshipped so himself; 
but requires his servants to fall down, with 
their knees bent, and their faces directed to 
the earth, to signify the reverence and sub- 
mission of the mind by the visible humiliation 
of the body* 

To 
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To shew Christ the kingdoms of the world, 
he took him up to an exceeding high motmtmn. 
He will lead us also from the pinnacle of 
spiritual pride to the exceeding high nooua*- 
tain of earthly ambition. The Christian, after 
the example of Moses, may climb the mouu" 
tain of Contemplation, there take a view of 
the promised land before he dies : but, with 
negard to the things of this world, he will be 
more secure in the lower regions of humility 
and obscurity. Yet few stations in this world 
are so obscure as to be wholly removed from 
the solicitations of covetousness and ambition. 
Imagination is easily tempted to make excur- 
sions, and place itself where the world, with 
its wealth and its corruption, if not with its 
glory and empire, will be offered, to seduce 
it from its allegiance to the only true God. 
*' There needs not a kingdom to ruin a 
•* covetous soul; half a one will be more than 
" sufficient; and even thirli/ pence would 
*^ prevail on some to act as Jtcdas did for the 
" same poor re\^rd.'' 

XXIX. If the good things of this world 
are really committed to Satan, as he hath 
said, it is certainly with this restriction, that 
be may bestow them on those who will fall 
down and worship him. And as the world is 

not 
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not 4x> be obtained from him but upon this 
condition; they who will move hell itsdf 
rather than go without it, will comply with 
the conditio^ for the sake of the reward: 
Therefore the vice of covetousness is the same 
with that of idolatry; although the Devil 
does not appear in a visible shape with i^ \ 
command to fall down and worship him. ' He 
hath many substitutes, besides the graven 
images of Jupiter ^ Mars^ Thor, or JVoden^ "^ fi/^ 
to which the adoration that is paid will an- 
swer his purpose as well as if it were paid to 
himself in person. 

Certainly it is not an evil thing in itself to 
be intrusted with the good things of this Ufe, 
^ ^he evil consists in taking them on the terms 
of our adversary.. They are often promised 
to the childre^ of God, and come from 
the hand of God himself, who gvoeth us all ^ 
things richly to enjoy; adding this whole- 
some charge, that they who are rich in this 
' world trust' not in uncertain riches, but in 
the living God. The Devil's instructions are 
of another kind; he gives wealth that the 
heart may be with it ; that, the soul and the 
body may be given up for it; that ouf belief 
in God and our hope of heaven may be bar- 
tered away for it: God gives it to us, only 

to 
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to be held in trast for the highest puiposes; 
that earthly treasure well applied, tnay pur* 
chase for us, the treasures of immortality, 
^is is the way to use the world without 
abusing it; and thus it is possible with God, 
that the rich man also may enter into the king- 
dom ofheaoen. 

When this treasure is presented to us by 
the Devil, and we are to buve the world as 
the reward of Sin, then we are to turn away 
witli seom, and reject both the offerer and 
Ae offering. Our blessfed Saviour bore the 
other temptations with mildness and pa^ 
tience; but this offer of the world in ex- 
change for an act of treason against God, 
raises his indignation. And every designing 
wretch, who treats with any man for the pur- 
chase of his conscience, deserves to be dis- 
missed with the same sharp rebuke — Get thee 
hence, Satan; for it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy. God, and him only shalt 
thou seiDe. He who refuses the power and 
glory of the world from Satan^ shall receive 
greater power and eternal glory from God. 
By disdaining to receive any dominion under 
Wm, he shall shortly reign over him, be ap- 
pointed as one of his judges, and shall see 
faim trodden under his feet 

XXX 
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XXX, Whe^ the mind is prepared againirt 
these three sources of temptation, the worlds 
the flesh, and the Devil, it is instructed in 
the way of righteousness. But let no man 
think himself safe because he hath escaped, 
one or two of them. He that hath brought 
the flesh into subjection, may bie ensnared by 
covetousness and vain glory: and he that, 
hath overcome the world and the flesh, may 
fall into spiritual pride and the condemnation, 
of the Devil \ To every particular caution,' 
this general one must be added — Let him 
that standeth take heed lest he fall For as 
the Devil, after his defeat, departed from 
Christ only for a season^ with ftiU purpose 
to make a farther attempt upon him in his 
sufferings : so is the follower of Christ to ex- 
pect trials and dangers from the same quar- 
ter, till he hath given up the ghost, and is 
entered into that rest, where the wicked cease 
from troubling. So critical is his condition, 
so subtile, vigilant, and persevering is his ad- 
versary, that he cannot be secure, till he is 
out of the reach of temptation. Whence it 
is rightly said ^' Be thou faithful unto 

• I Tim. iii. 6. 

" death. 
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** death, and I will give thee the crown of 
*Mife*." 

XXXI. On a review of this subject, these 
are the principal matters which occur to us. 
Christ hath been tempted for our sakes ; and 
we must follow him to glory through the 
way of temptation. Our baptism prepares 
lis for the trials and dangers of a ^vildemess. 
The Israelites were not brought to Canaan, 
without being proved by hunger and thirst, 
by the allurements of idolatry, by the spiri- 
tual gainsayings of Corah, by the power of 
formidable enemies, and by an evil report of 
the spies concerning that country to which 
they were going. We have their example 
to give us warning, and the example of our 
master t;o give us encouragement. Both are 
necessary : the one to save us from careless- 
ness, and the other from despair. Neither 
the love of pleasure, nor the fear of danger, 
should provoke us to thiftk scorn of that plea^ 
sant land which lieth before us ; where tem- 
porary tribulation shall terminate in perpe- 
tual enjoyment. If we are but wise enough 
to consider the issue of things, and compare 
their ends with their beginnings, we shall 

* Rev. ii. 10, 

have 
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have a short rule of prudence, which by the 
grace of God will direct us safely through all 
the perils of this life, and shield us against 
all the assaults of the Devil Sin betrays 
men, as Jael betrayed Sisera. She meets 
him, and entertains him friendly; she in- 
vites him, gives him drink, and lays him to 
sleep : but in the midst of his security, she 
strikes him through the brain, and fastens 
him to the earth. Every temptation begins 
with milky but ends with an instrument of 
death : allurement comes first, and vengeance 
foUoweth after. But God observes a con- 
trary course; placing the evening before the 
morning in a moral sense, as at the natural 
creation. The ordinary custom is, to give 
good wine at the firsts and when men hm)e 
well drunk and have lost their judgment, then 
that which is worse: but Christ, as at the 
marriage in Cana, reserveth that which is 
best to come last in order. The Devil be- 
gins in a high strain of encouragement — Ye 
shall he as Gods — but, in the event, brings 
us to a level with the beasts that perish. Re- 
ligion, on the other hand, saith — mortify, and 
ye shall live — take a yoke, and ye shall find rest 
—be content with obscurity, and ye shall 
shine as the Sun in the kingdom of your Father. 

There- 
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Therefore, Blessed is the man, who enduretk 
Temptation; for when he is tried, he sJiall re- 
ceive the Crown of life. 

XXXIL A general remark may be made 
on this subject, which may serve to rectify a 
specious error adopted of late years by many 
persons ; who pay small regard to the spirit 
of Christianity, as thhiking it our chief duty 
to avoid offences against society. A good 
life, they pretend, is the best orthodoxy, 
and such as will recommend us to God better 
than modes of faith and devotion : and by a 
good life, they mean a course of moral justice 
betwixt man and man. But whatever value 
the Scripture may have ascribed to good 
works, it would contradict its own design 
and oppose common sense, if it were to pre- 
fer them in an independent state: for they 
cannot exist but in a state of relation. Prin- 
ciple is the root of practice ; and if we would 
make the fruit good, we must make the tree 
good. But to talk of practice independent 
of principle, is to expect grapes from a tree 
which hath no root. 

The man, who can believe that God is 
either regardless of his condition in life, or 
envious of his liberty and happiness, will 
provide for any of tlicse by evading human 

laws. 
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Itws, and trausgressing the divine precepts, 
as often as they stand in the way of his plea- 
sure or interest He who worships Satan in 
his heart for the sake of worldly advance- 
ment, will practice lying, robbery, treason, 
murders, and all other evil arts which may 
conduce to thq transferring of power j^nd pro- 
perty from other hands to his own. What 
fightings and perjuries have arisen from a 
lust of power ! What persecution and cruelty 
hath been practised by idolaters against the 
servants of the true Godi Spiritual pride 
and self-^elevation amongst Christians will be 
foibwed by the same fatal effects. Let a man 
think himself a saint of an higher class, and 
separate himself with a pharisaical spirit, and 
then he will assume a right to bind fcings in 
chains^ and nobles with links' of iron : he will 
snatch property from the hands of those, who 
in his opinion are less worthy of it than him- 
selfi an4 will attempt to do God service by 
oppressing and d^troying those who are dis^ 
pleased with his innovations. 

When these things are considered, it will 
seem neither strange nor improper, that no 
one of the sins to which Christ was tempted 
by the Devil, were sins against society. We. 
hear nothing about murder, adultery, theft, 

VOL, HI. Q, falsQ 
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false witness, or any other sin agamtrt; oor 
neighbour ; the ten>ptation being conversant 
about such sins only as pass between God' and 
a man's own heart The firet of them is 
a want of faith in God, as the preserver of 
men ; the second is spiritual pride ; the third 
idolatiy. How few are there now, who make 
a proper j^ccount of them f A man may dis^- 
t^ust the providence of God, despise his 
church, confound Jupiter with Jehovah, sell 
his conscience in a reputable way to the 
Devil; and yet find those who shall think 
him a very rational, decent, good sort of a 
Christian. When the Serpent explained to 
Eve the grounds of the divine prohibition', he 
said, God doth know, &c. and we may say 
on the other hand, with all that truth which 
his explanation wanted, — '* The Devil doth 
*' know, that in the day when he can per- 
** suade us to commit these sins we shall 
** make no scruple about the rest :" for these 
are mother-sins, big with the whole race of 
offences against civil society. By these there- 
fore all the purposes of his temptations are 
more cheaply and effectually answered. He 
succeeds better by sapping the foundation of 
Inorality, than by making a partial breach 
in the walls: and many who are armed 

• against 
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against the opien assaults of gross wickedness, 
may be ruined by that which is more refined, 
and of which they do not as yet foresee the 
natural consequences : but, according to the 
proverb of the ancients, wickedness pro- 
ceedeth from the wicked*; wickedness of the 
manners fiom the wickedness of the mind ; so 
that if the enemy can debauch the mind, his 
temptation is accomplished; because such a 
mind will never fail to corrupt the manners. 

* I Sam. xxiv. 13. 
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DISSERTATION L 

A Surcey of the Brcoity mid Vanity of Human 
Life : JVith the Consolation administered by 
the Christian System against both. 



TpifE mortality of man is no where de- 
-*■ scribed with so much propriety and ele^ 
gance of expression, as in that passage of the 
book of Job^ which the Church hath adopted 
as a part of her burial-service; placing it ia 
the front of tliose short and solemn sentences, 
which are repeated at the side of a Grave, 
and in which all the powers of language are 
summoned together, to strike the minds of 
the hearers with commiseration, devotion, 
and self-abasement — Man that is born of a 
'woman is of few days and full of trouble ! 
He Cometh forth as a jkrwer^ and is cut 
down: he feet h as a shadow^ and continueth 
twt. Job xiv. J, 2. 

Q 4 It 
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It is generally e^isier to understand any 
thing in its image than in itself, provided the 
image is well adapted- This method presents 
a subject to us under a compendium, which^ 
if loosely considered, would be too large for 
the mind to comprehend ; and might also be 
Weakened by being extended. In its effect 
it certainly exceeds all others; on which 5tc- 
count, Orators, Poets, and Mythologists, who 
have been skilful in their several ways, have 
never failed to apply themselves to the human 
mind through the interposition of sensible 
objects. 

The relation between the visible world and 
the intellectual being very extensive, the most 
striking figures of speech must occur to us in 
that booky wherein the intellectual world ii 
best understood and explained. 

The vanity of human life is a wide subject : 
but it is here represented to us in a short com- 
pass, under the two images of a Jlower and a 
shadora. 

Man Cometh forth as afiowtr. The flowers 
of the field rise out of the earth ; and man is 
«.Iso made of the dust. As the flower grows 
up, it is exposed to all the varieties of the 
weather ; to rough blasts and clouded skies : 
it is driven to and fro with the wind, and 

receives 
5 
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receives upon its tender head impetuous rain 
•^nd storm from above. Man, in like man- 
ner, is frail and weak in his constitution, aS/ 
the grass of the field ; and from his infancy is 
exercised with trouble. — Labour of body and 
carefulness of mind he is surl5 to inherit : to 
which are frequently added the Idss of health 
and strength which easily depart from him, 
'and are not to be renewed, without the ut- . 
most difficulty and uncertainty. His tempo- 
ral affairs are perplexed with unexpected dis- 
appointments: nay, the very comforts of his 
Jife are the sources of new trouble. If his 
possessions, bis friends, or relations are dear 
to him, it is so uncertain whether they are to 
abide with hiniy or he with them, that he is 
exposed to perpetual fears and dejections of 
mind upon their account ; and may really 
suffer as much, or more, from his nearest 
friends as from his greatest enemies. And 
if his comforts and blessings can yield him 
trouble, his life can then be no other than a 
scene which hfull of trouble. 

Thus exercised with the weakness of childr 
hood, the passions of youth, the cares and 
afflictions of riper years, man is at length 
cut doivn by death. He cometh forth like a 
flower, and comes to the same end : he grows 

up 
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up with a certain prospect of dying ; as the 
flower groweth among the grass, only to fall 
before the hand of the viawer; that is, to be 
cut dawn, dried up, and withered. His beauty, 
if he had any, changes into a paleness shock* 
ing to the sight. If he had wealth, honour, 
and power, he sinks to the same level with 
that vulgar croud, which is daily swept away 
to people the regions of Death : as the finest 
flower, when once it is cut down, loses all its 
colours, and is no longer distinguished from 
the common grass in the field. 

There is something so apt and natural in 
this image, that we find it applied in many 
other places of the Scripture. The royal 
Psalmist in particular thus expresseth him^ 
self: As for many his days are as grass; as 
the flower of thefleld so he floiirisheth. For as 
soon as the wind goeth over it, it is gone; and 
the place thereof shall know it no more. The 
Prophet Isaiah hath spoken to the same pur- 
pose; and his words are followed by the 
apostles St. James and St Peter. AUfksh 
is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as 
the flower of the fleld: the grass withereth, 
the flower fadeth^ because the Spirit of the 
Lord bloweth upon it : surely the people is , 
grass. . 

But 
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But the life of man is also compared to a 
shadow. — Hejleeth as a shadaWy and continuetk 
not. In the morning, when the sun rises, 
shadows are born. At first they are weak 
and faint ; but as the sun increases in hei^f^ 
near the noon-day, they grow strong and dis- 
tinct : in the evening, as the sun goes down, 
the shadows are stretched out, and increase 
:3wiftly in their length ; the moment the sun 
pets, they vanish, and darkness succeeds. 

There is not a moment in the day, in which 
a shadow is at rest. The sun from his first 
rising is hasting forward to his setting ; and 
the shadows move with a motion contrary to 
that of the sun. As soon as they appear in the 
morning they begin this progress, and never 
rest till they vanish into darkness. Here 
again we have another exact image of man's 
life ; which, like a shadow, is empty and un- 
substantial: it bears the form and figure of 
something, but will deceive those who mis- 
take it for an enduring substance. As the 
shadow tends toward darkness throughout the 
whole day, man's life is nothing but a pro- 
gress to\vard death. 

Every hour and moment of the day bring 
the shadow nearer to the night; and every 
jjtep a man takes brings him nearer to his 

grave^ 
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grave* Such is his life in its most regular 
course: but how frequently does it happen* 
that the sun is hid from us, and thp heaven 
overcast with clouds in the middle of the day? 
In such a case, the shadow vanishes before 
its time: and man, in like manner, as fre- 
quently departs, before his progress is half 
finished. If the sun shines never so bright^ 
we cannot be sure but that a cloud may 
soon arise from some quarter of the heavens, 
which by obscuring the sun shall cause the 
shadow to depart; and there are then no 
more traces of it to be found than if it had 
never been. Thus in the. strongest man, in 
whom there is every outward appearance of 
health, and a fair prospect of long life, some 
unexpected disease may arise, which in a 
very short time shall change his counienance, 
mid send him a:way. Many changes happen in 
the day between the rising and the setting of 
the sun; yet the existence of a shadow de- 
pends altogether on this uncertainty in the 
face of the sky. And man's life is as muta- 
ble ; it depends upon the state of a perishable 
body, in which some cloud may be arising, 
while he expects nothing but a continuance 
of the sun-shine 'till the day hath fulfilled its 
regular course. 

The 
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The condition of mortality is therefore re- 
presented under no disadvantages, but such 
as are real and natural to it, in this descrip- 
tion — He Cometh forth as ajhwer, and is cut 
dawn : he Jleeth as a shadow^ and continueth 
not ; or, as it is more plainly expressed in the 
original — he Jleeth as a shadoiw^ and standeth 
fiat still — his life is not stationary at any pe* 
nod of it: but, like the shadow upon a sun-^ 
dial, is always moving forward to the houis of 
darkness* 

In all this nothing has been declared but 
what is commonly known : for no man can 
be ignorant of that, which by the experience 
of every day appears to be the common lot of 
all men. Yet this is very wonderful, though 
it is very common. And let us npw enquire 
into the reasons of it. 

Man was the last and most perfect of tht 
works of God. The Sun^ Moon, and Stars, 
glorious as they are, were placed in the hea- 
vens at the bare word or command of God. 
Trees and plants were made to grow upon the 
earth, and the various sorts of animals were 
endued with life by the same word. 

But when man was to be created, there was 
ta formal consultation in heaven; and this 
creature came forth from the hands of his 

Maker, 
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Maker, adorned with the image and likeness 
ef God himself. A Spirit of life was breathed 
into hini) from the divine nature; he was 
made but Uttk lower than the angels of lights 
and all things were put in subjection under his 
Jeet How does it happen then, that the Sun 
and Moon, which are isLx inferior in dignity, 
retain their places and their glory, while mau 
19 changed, and sent a^^^y, and the place he 
possessed knoweth him no more ? The oak, 
and many other trees, endure for several hun- 
dred years. Men were bom when they were 
plants ; yet the trees thrive and flourish; 
while those men are turned into dust beneath 
their roots*. The Lord of all the creation,, 

in- 

* The longevity of Trees, compared with the Mor- 
tality of the Planters, yields a contrast so obvious as well 
as mortifying, that it could not well escape the observation 
of the poets, 

— Neque harum, quas colis, arborum 
UUa B R E V E M dominmn sequetur. Hor* 

Esculos in primis, quse, quantum vertice ad auras 
-ffitheriaj, tantum radice in Tartara tcndit. 
Ergo non hiemes illam, non flabra, neque imbres 
Convellunt : immota manety multosque per annai 
Multa *viritm vohens durando sactda <vmcit^ 

Georg. II, 291. 

Virgil 
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invested with power and dominion, is djlawer 
that fadeth : the image of the eternal and un* 
changeable God is 2l Jleeting shadxm. How 
can these things be ? With this quertion the 
Philosopher is confounded ; and atll the wis- 
dom of the world must faulter in the reso- 
lution of it It is the Christian only, whQ 
receives his wisdom from the word of God, 
that can reconcile these seeming contradic- 
tions. The holy Joby who was by no mean3 
unacquainted with the history of man, derive* 
the cause of his miseries from the manner of 
his birth — Man that is born of a woman — for 
hy2L woman mi entered into the world; and 
sin is the parent both of the sorrows and the 
shortness of human life. 

The Psalmist, speaking of himself as a na- 
tural man, saith — I was shapen in wickedness^ 
and in sin hath my mother conceit'ed me. Thus 
is sin interwoven with the nature of man, 
and makes a part of his constitution from 
his very birth. The wages of sin is death. 

Vhrgil is happy in his choice of the Beech : for I was 
latdy informed that a Grove of Beeches, which, according 
to an authentic Record, were cut down in the year 1666^ 
to furnish timber for the rebuilding of London after the 
fire, and then replanted, are not yet, in the space of i o^ 
years, arrived to their full growth. 

And 
1 . 
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And by these means the course of things 
bath been changed : which also seems to be. 
alluded to, where we read, that man is of 
few days; fw the original saith, he is cut short 
in Jkis days; his life is not of such an extent 
as God originally designed it to be. There 
is a doctrine which seems highly agreeaWe to 
the Scripture, and hath been wdl maintained 
by some early writers in the Church, that, if 
man had retained his injnocence, his life 
would have lasted for a thousand years^ and 
ended, not in death (as it does now) but as 
th^t of Enoch did, in a translation to the 
presence of God as it is manifested to the 
angelsw . . 

But this privilege was forfeited by the en- 
trance of sin. And it is worth remarking, 
that the lives of men before the flood were 
always short of a thousand years. Some there 
were who came very near to that period ; but 
not one that ever attained it perfectly. Death 
never failed to call them away, before they 
had attained the life of Paradise. 

Tlieir lives, however, were so much longer 
than the lives of men are now (the difterence 
being very great between seventy years and 
seven or eight hundred) that it is certain, man 
doth not die so early by any original necessity 

of 
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of nature. No tree planted by the hftndof 
God in Paradise had out-lived himj if he haul 
not transgressed the divine comiBCindi 

But now he is a tree, with an ajc kid to thft 
root of it; and is cut do^vn in wrath^ lon^ 
before his life hath reached to ite eilctentt 
his bones lie ^scattered before the pit, like dt 
when one breakefh, and heweth W06d ttpon the 
earth. 

When the sentence of death tras first exe- 
cuted upon the generations of men, the tittit 
of their abode on earth was mttch longer t^an 
it is now : Gkxl, who remembers mercy even 
in his Wrath, departed as little as might b(^ 
from his fii-st rule. But in process of time, 
the corruption and wickedness of the worid 
made it necessary that the period of human 
life should be contracted to a much smaller 
number of years * : and this dispensation, 
severe as it may seem, jMOceeds wholly from 
the mercy of God, who willeth not the death 
tif a sinner, but is desirous that he should 
turn from his sin and be saved iTie world is 
now a theatre of temptation, sin, and wicked- 
ness ; and it is the interest of man, that the 

* Semotique prids tarda necessitas 

Lethi cdrrifnit gtadum. Hor« lib* i. od» }• 
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days of his pilgrimage in such a place should 
not only be few^ hut also that they should 
htfull of trouble. For the happiness of man 
is now to arise from his misery ; as God at 
first made hght out of darkness, which is 
contrary to it; and doth generally bring his 
purpose^ to pass by such means as seem to 
be of all others the most unpromising; in 
which practice, the difference between the 
workmanship of God and that of man doth 
principally consist. How many thousands 
and millions do we see in the world, who^ 
short as life is, seem to think they have 
many days to throw away in idleness and 
vanity? And even among those who attend 
to the precepts of the Gospel, some there 
are, who think the offices of devotion may 
be omitted for the present time, promising 
themselves some future opportunity of at- 
tending upon God and the concerns of their 
own souls. But let them renjijmber, that God 
hath contracted the life of man into so short 
a^ space, and made the date of his days so very 
4incertain, only that the Christian may ht 
always upon his guard, and be prevailed upon 
to lose no single opportunity of doing good to 
himself and others. 

Upon 
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Upou, the whole the^* we have notliiug to 
complain pf« Sin and death /havipg entered 
mto the world, tlji^ is, npt a place for any 
man to, set his . affecti9;as upon: and for thi3 
rea§Qn,, he hcut dcmn lik^ ajhhoer^ zvi^Jketk 
as a shadaiv. By. the ^shortness, of hi^ day« 
the number of lii^ temptations are,les$ened : 
and yet, short z& they are, he has tini^e.pnough 
to prepare himself for the kingdom of God ; 
which is the work he is sent in;to this world tQ 
perform. -» 

Thus far, the \\t\v we have taken of tlm 
subject hath been but dark and uncomfort- 
able. We .will now consider it in another 
light;, for this state, Avhich consists but of 
few daysy and those full of trouble^ is , recom« 
mended to the Christian, and sanctified, be* 
cause God himself hath partaken of it: for 
this purpose.. He also condescended to be- 
come man in the perison of Christ, and was 
born of a woman. He entered, by the same 
way, upon the same state we are now in ; and„ 
by the purity of his conception and birth of 
the Wessed virgin, renewed and restored the 
human nature. In him that sentence was 
accomplished in every respect, which was ori-» 
ginally passed upon the human nature in gj^* 
neraL He was of few days; -cut off in the 
E 2 prime 
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prhne cf his life. Which should teach us, 
that tieath may come earljr, without being 
Qntimely; and that an early death is not an 
evil thing in itself, but is made such only by 
an udpro^table, . i* careless, and an ungodly 
c6tirsd of life. The days of our blessed' Sa* 
viour were likewise /«// of trouble; trouble of 
eveiy sort; and first, that of poverty. He 
was bom 6f mean parents, in a stable, among 
bnlte-beasts; at Bethlehem. 

When he went about doing good, he had 
not where to lay his head; he was reviled 
and persecuted for his best deeds; forsaken of, 
all his friends, and afflicted to the uttermost 
both in soul and body: so full of trouUe,' 
that the evangelical prophet calls him a man 
of sorrows. 

He came forth also as a flowery springing as 
a root out qf a dry ground; and having been 
agitated by the rough blasts of human pride, 
diabolical malice, and divine wrath, this rose 
of Sharon bowed its head, and withered upon 
the cross. 

Nor was Christ unlike to his brethren, even 
in the last article — hefleeth as a shadow and 
continueth not. The 109th Psalm, according 
to the use that is made of it in the New Tes- 
tament, is to be underetood throughout the 

whole, 
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whole, ais spoken in the person of Chnat; 
who declares concerning himself in that pro- 
phetical composition — I go hence like the shih 
iow that departetk For this came catn^hc 
inta the worldi that he might tfste of death 
for every man; and every action of his life 
brought him a step nearer to Calvsuy asad the 
Cross. In the sight of the unwise his death 
fcemed as vain and unworthy vf r^;ard, as 
the departure of a shadow at the dose of the 
evenii^* Thus did the righteoM perish^ . and 
no man layed it to heart lliey accounted 
him deceitful as a shadow, an impostor, .and 
deceiver^, who pretended to be what he was 
not 

In these things, every believer must find 
his consolation against the troubles of lifi^ 
and the fears of death. God himself, being 
bom of a woman, hath experienced all the 
mis that man complains-of : in ail our^gfii^- 
tians he bath been afflicted : and as that fire 
had no power to burn, in which the Son of 
God walked with the three children ; so the 
sorrows -of life, and the terrors of deatl^ 
should no longer be dreaded by the Christian; 
Christ having endured them for this end, that 
thenceforward they should be deprived of all 
their force. Be of good cheer^ says he, / have 
R 3 aver* 
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mercome the world— And •zgsXh—he that 
heareth my wordj and belieoeth bn him that sent 
mCi hitth eoei'lasting life ; and shall "riot come 
into condemnation^ but is passed from death 
unto life.- That frailty and misery, which 
man utxinstructed must esteem as the greatest 
of evils, is by these m'e'afis transformed into a 
blessing.' By the sufferings of Christi and 
his sacrifice fer our sins, all the suflferiiigs of 
his servants are sanctified; and we niay now 
say — he that hath suffered in the Jlesh hath 
ceased from sin. By an act of infinite wis- 
dom, the misery of man Is thus tufned into a 
medicine. Man, bom of "woman, is now born 
6jGod: he that was of few days, is now made 
a living member of that great High-Priest, 
who hath neither beginning of days, nor cjid of 
Life; and may lift up his head from this state 
of trouble, in expectation of new heavens, and 
a new earth, from whence all sorrow and sigh- 
ing shall flee away. The flower that is cut 
down shall spring up again from its root that 
lies buried in the earth ; yea, it is not quickened, 
except it die : and the shadow that departeth 
shall be again renewed by the rising of that 
Sun of righteousness;^ which shall go down 
no more. 

gpch 
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Such is the view which the Scripture hath 
set before us of this great and important sub- 
ject — the uncertainty, vanity, and brevity of 
human hfe; under which, as we see (what- 
soever the world, the flesh, or the Devil .may 
suggest to the contrary) there is no comfort 
to be found, but from the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and a life ordered according to the 
precepts of it. Our days being few vWd evil, 
he is the only wise and happy man, who hath 
the grace so to number them as to apply his 
heart unto wisdom; such wisdom, as will 
guide him in safety, through this world of 
shadows^ to the great Realities of the world 
to come. . ' 
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^UR nature teaches us to look upon Deatl| 
as the greatest of evils; there being 
planted in the breast of every man living q. 
love of Life and dread of Death ; therefore the 
xnan, who gives himself up to the ways of this 
world, drives from him the thought pf Peatfa, 
as a bitter ingredient, which would render 
every cup of earthly pleasure not worth the 
tasting. 

But alas ! it is a tjiing that must and will 
be thought of j for it is the portion of every 
child of Adam ; and, bitter as it is, the surest 
way to make it more bitter is to live and 
act without the remembrance of it. But he 

who 
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^bo renders this subject familiar to his mind» 
and examines it by the light of the Scrips 
tore, has it in his pow^r (with the grace of 
God) to change the nature of it, and turn Us 
bitterness into sweetness. Na}\ it is eveo. 
possible for him to desire that as. a blessings 
which in itself is naturally a curse, and justly 
xegaxd^d asjsuch by the greater part <rf mau^ 
kind. . ^ 

We have an example of this in the Apostle 
St Faulj who desired Death as far better than 
life ; not better in itself, but better to kim isk 
his circumstances. J am in a strait^ says he; 
J)etwixt two, having a desire to depart and be 
fvith Christy which is far better. The reasons 
upoa which he proceeded in this case will be 
worth our considering; for if we reason as he 
did, and follow tlie example of his faith, no 
doubt is to be made but that we shall con- 
clude and determine in the same maimer. 
And when this bitterness of death is con- 
quered by the understanding, this lif(^ so loop 
as it lasts, will be less interrupted and better 
worth the possessing. 

I must allow indeed that a person, who 
briilgs himself to this frame of mind, will 
be more serious, and have less enjo3rment of 
Uiat noise, and madness, and folly Avfaich the 

world 
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world falsely calls by the names of mirth anil 
happiness. But this I will be answerable for, 
at the same time, that he will gcdn more 
happiness than he loses, even in this life. 
It may be hard to convince any person of 
this; because human life is never wdl un- 
deratood but by those who look back upon 
it. While the imagination is cronded with 
untried objects, and the judgment over-ruled 
by passion, the whole prospect is falsely re- 
presented: But at the hour of Death, men 
arc undeceived by the experience of their 
past life; and all those vain shadows disap- 
pear, M'htch used to darken and deceive the 
imderstanding. 

Let us enquire then rqto the reasonableness 
of the Apostle's choice in wishing rather to 
depart than to abide in this world. 

This will appear plainly enough, if we ex- 
amine what his life was, and what his death 
irt^as like to be : in other words, what he lo^t 
by living, and what he was likely to gain by 
dying. 

We shall find by what goes immediately 
before the words in which he expressed his 
desire of departing, that when he wrote this 
Epistle to the Philippiafis^ he Avas in a prison 
lit Rome fgr preaching the Gospel of Jesus 

Christ; 
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Christ: with allusion to which he ^says, Iff 
live in the jflcshy this is the fruit of my labour. 
I was appointed a teacher of the Gentiles^, 
to turn them from the power of Satan unto 
God. I have preached unto them in season 
and out of season ; I have compassed sea and 
land for the salvation of souls, and the honour 
of him that put me into the ministry : I have 
laboured more than the Husbandman for his 
bread, the IMiser for his gold, or the Sinner 
for the gratification of his lusts : and what is 
the fruit of it? This dungeon in which I am 
confined, and these chains I wear upon my 
feet — If I live in the fleshy this imprisonment 
and bondage /,y the fruit of my labour. 

On another occasion he descrilxrs his life 
in the ministry as a course of labour, stripes, 
scourgings, shipwrecks, hunger and thirst, cold 
and nakedness, poverty and persecution, wea* 
riness and painfulness of body, with constant 
care and perplexity of mind. And speaking 
elsewhere of himself and his brethren, he ap- 
plies to them that passage of the Psalmist — 
For thy sake are we killed nil the day longy zvc 
ure accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 

I think he also affirms of the Christians of 
those days that they were introduced to a sort 
of De^th by the conditions of their baptism ; 

they 
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t!ieywere^ baptized, not for the dead (asfte 
Ei^Ksh gives it us) but /or dead themselves; 
that jAj as^ men theotceforward alive uDto God» 
but dead to the works of the flesh ; to whom 
lichesy ajkd honour, and pleasure were lost and 
gone: to whom the worid was crucified^ and 
Aey unto the worlds And of himself ia pat- 
ticutar he qieaks under the same figure — I 
protest by your rejcicmg which I haoe in Christ 
Jesus 0ur lardy I die daily. All the primitive 
saints had the same opinion of themselves; 
sand' Ignatius h^d a way of expressing it with 
«n ambiguky in which tiiere is a singular 
tlegance — ^Ejm^ £f«r ir«u(«^dft» — My Lope is 
erucified 

Thus we are prepared to determine upon 
the case already; that it was better to die 
Mce, than to die every day. And this per* 
h£^ would be true, if death were considered 
only as a deliverance from temporal evils* 
But the Apostle does not argue in this man- 
ner: he does not say, I am weary of my 
fife, and would be gone at any rate ; as some 

* The Greek prq)Osition vwtf is not usually tifkeii in 
this sense ; but it doth not appear why it may not be so 
taken, as the Latin fro in these expressions — fro cfve se 
^fii — ^he behaves as ifht were a citizen-^ w somo hquerh'^ 
yoa speak a: a man of sense* 

dcsp 
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desperate peojrfe have said in their hearts, 
aild acted accordingly, by la3dng on violent 
liandSy and sending themselves as fast as they 
icouM 0ut of the world (which in this miser- 
able age is a prevailing fashion with rkh 
atid po0r) i but he cdriipares the present and 
&ture together, and ^then gives his judgment 
upon the whole — I desire te depari ojui i9 he 
^th Christ. To depart is one thing^; to be 
with Christ is another. And this latter was 
the object of the Apostle's desire : he gave 
the preference to death, for the ^ake of tbos6 
blessed things to which it would certainly in- 
troduce hiin; the chief of which, and under 
which all the rest are included, is the Society 
of Ohrist. When our Lord made that pro- 
tnise to the expiring Malefactor k^tl the Cross, 
tUs day shalt thou be with me in Paradise^ ^trt 
may be in some doubt about the mcaniiag of 
tihe word Paradise^ but we all believe that, by 
virtue of this promise, that man was imiRe<^ 
j(iiately translated from the misery of the Cross 
to the enjoyment of peace. Hie company 
and presence of the Saviour of the world would, 
cf itself constitute a state of happiness. While 
hc^ ^^s conversant here below,-he said to his 
disciples and followers — Blessed are the eyes, 
^hich see the things which ye see — Many pro- 
£ phets 
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phets and kings hoot desired to see the things 
which ye seCy and have not seen them. And 
if those Eyes were blessed which saw him 
darkly through the veil of mortal flesh, when 
he sat upon a Colt» the fole of an ass, and 
made his entry into the earthly Jerusalem; 
what must their portion have been, who saw 
him triumph over principalities and powers, 
and enter upon all the glories of his spiritual 
kingdom ? 

These are the things, of which the Apostle's 
faith gave him a prospect, when he said, / 
desire to depart and to be with Christ. 

If we now compare the present with the 
future, as he did when these words were first 
written, our purpose will be answered at once. 
His life then, so long as he continued in the 
flesh, was, a state of labour, his departure 
would bring him to a state of rest. His feet 
were bound with chains, and his body shut up 
in a prison; but his chains and his body also 
would then be left behind, and his Spirit set 
at liberty for ever. While he lived, the Holy 
Ghost witnessed in every place, that imprison* 
ments, bonds, and qfflictionSy awaited him ; at 
his death, that Paradise, which he had already 
seen in vision, would be ready to receive him. 
Here he was tossed about upon the waves of 

the 
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tlie sea, and those of a more tempestuous 
world; there he would be above the reach of 
all storms and troubles. Here he was com- 
pany for felons and malefactors in a Jail; 
there he would meet with prophets, saints, 
•and angels. Here he was apprehended and 
tried at the pleasure of outrageous Jews and 
unbelieving Heathens; there he would find 
the Almighty judge of Jew and Gentile his 
best friend, his advocate, and his Saviour. 
Here- he lived a daily death ; there he would 
enter upon the enjoyment of /j/e, without ^nd 
and without interruption. These things being 
weighed in the balance together, he deter- 
mined wisely and truly — to die is gain — / 
desire, to depart and to be with Christ. 

But if the matter is so clear, how is it that 
we hear him complain of being in a strait be-- 
twist two ? Was there any doubt that Death 
would be better to him than life ? Or did his 
faith fail upon a nearer view of that dark and 
untried passage, which leads from this world 
to the other? Neither of these things hap* 
pened to him : his choice was not a doubtful 
one, nor did his faith fail him; but to his 
honour it must be confessed, that an higher 
principle got the better of it. Like a tender 
father dying before his time, and anxious for 

the 
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the safety of those he is leavmg behind, the 
urife of his bosom, and a family of children 
not yet grown up and able to provide for 
themselves; even so did this blessed Apostle 
consider, how necessary his presence was for 
the benefit and direction of the family of 
C3iristians but lately added to the Chiirch by 
his preaching, and not yet established in the 
faith — thefefore he checks his desire in thA 
following words — nevertheless ip abide in the 
Jtesh is more needful for you. For the good of 
his brethren (or rather his cMtdren) he receded 
fiom his own wishes, atid Was content, for 
their sakes, to renew all the labours and suf- 
ferings of his ministry, and to put off the en- 
joyment of heaven itself. His desire to de- 
part was that of a spiritual man, whose aflec- 
tions had lifted him above the world and the 
fiesh ; and we may think it impossible for him 
to soar any higher, after such a declaration of 
his faith and hope: But he himself hath taught 
us, that charity is above them both ; therefore 
his best thoughts and desires were over^ruled 
by this divine principle. 

It may now be useful to show, that every 
true Christian hath reason to judge in the 
same manner with the Apostle, and wish ra- 
ther 
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ther to depart and be with Christ than to abide 
here in the flesh. 

It is not the lot of private Christians in 
these days to be stoned, and imprisoned, and 
shipwrecked, as St. Paul was. But neverthe- 
less they are exposed to afflictions, and trials, 
and dangers, more than enough to make 
the argument complete. For so long as the 
Christian abides here in the flesh, his bodily 
part is subject to that curse and penalty, which 
sin has unhappily brought upon the works of 
God. He is a part of that creation, the zvhole 
of which groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether. This burden extends to man and 
beast : yea the very elements themselves are 
disordered with Jire and hail^ wind and 
stomiy fulfilling the commands of an offended 
Creator. 

From this common law of vanity the Chris- 
tian is no more exempt than other men — 
ourselves also (saith the Apostle) which have 
thejirst fruits of the Spirit y even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the adop- 
tion, to wit, the redemption of our body. If we 
open our eyes to take a view of the world, it 
will appear like one great Hospital, abound- 
ing with spectacles of sickness and misery; 
$ome pining and wasting away with consump- 

vot. III. s tions; 
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tions; others labouring for breath with an 
asthma, or shaking with a palsy, or tortured 
with the insupportable agonies of the stone. 
Some have lost their sight; others, what is 
more precious, their reason and understand- 
ing: many are bowed down with the hope- 
less affliction of incurable diseases ; and if 
some amongst us feel as if they were now in J 
possession of their strength, let them wait a I 
while, and they will soon find it changed intoy 
labour and sorrow. 

So much for the body : but the mind is of 
greater account. The soul of man is lodged 
in the body, as in its tabernacle or dwelling ; 
but such a dwelling of clay, as we now inha- 
bit, serves rather as a prison to shut up and 
restrain the faculties of the understanding. 
The Soul in its own nature is sharp and 
piercing; but while it abides here, it is like a 
sword rusting in tlic scabl>ard. It is formed 
for reason and reflection, but the more it 
muses upon many things, and gives itself up to 
those pleasures that are afforded by the con- 
templation of truth, so much the more is it 
pjxssed down by the corruptible body in which 
it is confined. It would undef stand hi«:h 
things, and fly up as an eagle toward heaven ; 
but it is like a bird endeavouring to take wing, 

while 
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^ while a weight of lead, tied to its feet, still 
brings it back again and confines it to the 
earth. 

Such are the evils M-hich the Christian finds 
mthin himself If he looks without himself, 
he sees a world in all respects like an howling 
wilderness, full of wild beasts ready to de- 
vour him. 

There is Satan, that roaring lion, always seek- 
ing his prey about the Church and amongst 
the seiTants of God. Tliere are Wolves in 
sheep's, and sometimes in shepherd'^ clothing, 
stealing away and worrying the flock of Christ. 
There are Foxes, subtile and false teachers, 
and seducing Spirits in all shapes, ready to 
coiTupt his mind, and draw him away from 
that faith which would otherwise lead him to 
salvation. There are wild Boars, rooting up^ 
the vineyard of the Lord, tyrants and perse- 
cutors oppressing his servants, and laying- 
waste his heritage. 

If we Jook to his body, that is exposed to 
the secret treachery of the dissembling friend, 
and the open violence of the declared fenemy. 
His soul is subject to deadly and destructive 
lusts of the flesh, the dangerous allurements 
of worldly vanity, and all the suggestions of 
that grand seducer, who brought death and 
jB 2 misery 
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nusery into the world. His goods are exposed 
to the greediness of the extortioner, the vio- 
lence of the robber ; his lands and houses to 
overflowing rains, fires, and all misfortunes. 
His good name is open to slander, his person 
to contempt and injury. His brethren should 
be his support and strength, but are often his 
betrayers ; and the best comforts of his life do 
rarely or never fail to be the sources of much 
sorrow and vexation. 

These things are common to all men; but 
many of them are more common to the good 
man than the evil, and some of them are pe- 
culiar to him. Many are the troubles of the 
righteousy said David; and the way to heaven 
is through many tribulations. Christ be- 
queathed as a legacy to all his disciples peace 
amongst themselves, but tribulation in the 
world; and he that is a Christian indeed must 
expect to find it. Therefore afflictions are 
more common than death; Enoch and Elias 
escaped the latter; but none was ever exempt 
from the former. Nay, they are more com- 
mon than sin itself, which hath laid hold upon 
all men ; for Christ lived without sin, but not 
without sorrow. 

Labour then k a law to all that have Adam 
for their father, and Crosses are a. curse upon 

.all 
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air that have Eve for their mother. But all 
these miseries are at once relieved by deaths 
The bond-slave is set at liberty, .and the cap- 
tive exile loosed from his chain : the brow 
sweateth not, and the heart careth not any 
longer. The body defieth famine, sword, and 
pestilence; and the soul is out of the reach of 
sin and temptation. 

The primitive Christians were so sensible of 
these things, that they had a way of express- 
ing them all in one word by calling their death 
an exodus; meaning by the application of this 
term, that death was to them what the exodusy 
or departure from Egypty was to the Israelites; 
who, when they were brought to the passage 
of the Red Sea, had Egypt on this side, and 
Canaan on the other; the Latid of Promise 
before them, and the house of bondage behind 
them. Of this latter we have had some pros- 
pect in what hath already been said ; and now 
let us examine, as well as we can, what the 
former is. 

Here I am authorised by the Scriptures to 

affirm, that the soul of a Christian, when it is 

departed from the flesh, does neither fall into 

f 2L State of insensibility, nor enter upon that 

{ perfect enjoyment of which it will partake 

{ after the resurrection of the body. ^ Our Sa- 

^>-^ s 3 ""^ viour 

.' r^* {y ' •* ~ "^ ■ 
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viour argued against the Sadducees from that 
expression in the Old Testament, / am the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac^ and the 
God of Jacob, that these Patriarchs were yet 
alive, because God is not the God of the deady 
but cf the Jiving, for they all live unto him. ^t ^ 

Thus may we more clearly argue trom many 
declarations in the New Testament, particu- 
larly that of St. Paulj TVe are willing^ I say, 
andconfdenty rather to be absent from the body, 
and presehl with the Lord. Now as Christ ' 
said, God is not the God of the dead but of the 
living; so must we say, Christ is not the com" 
panion of the dead, bat the c ompani on of the 
living. Therefore, if the dead are with Christ, 
as the words expressly inform us, they are and 
must be alive; alive in Spirit though they are 
dead in body, according to the truth and! 
meaning of that promise — he that liceth and \ 
believeth in me shall neoer die. 

The place in which they live is called Para- 
disc: what it means we cannot know exactly; 
nor did the Israelites understand the nature 
and productions of the land of Canaan. 
When they packed up their kneading-troughs 
in Egypt, they had heard of the land to which 
God was calling them out, and knew it to be 
a desireable place j therefore they set out with 

coa- 
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confidence and pleasure at midnight, though 
not one amongst them all had ever seen the 
country they were going to. Their forefather 
Abraham had obeyed the call of God under 
the like doubtful circumstances, and he went 
out not knowing whither he went. Thus much 
we know, that when Lazarus was carried by 
Angels to Abraham's Bosom^ and when the 
penitent thief was conveyed to the presence 
of Christ in Paradise^ they went where every 
Christian, who is now struggling with the 
difficulties of this mortal life, would wish 
to b e. ^feV-^^t) t i'v*' v^^ftv viv Osi-wv ''*^'{, %fi*.jW- 

If we could look but for one moment into 
that place, I am confident we should think of 
little else all the days of our life : and if God 
were to command us to make our way to it 
through the midst of a fire, we should ven- 
ture upon the experiment, though we were 
sure to leave our bodies burnt to a cinder in 
the midst of it. 

If it was better, then, for Lot to leave the 
city of SodoTHy and for the Israelites to leave 
the pollution and misery of Egypt; itisferj] 
better for the servant of God to depart and be / 
with Christ, than to abide here in the flesh. ^ 

If we would apply the preceding observa- 
tions to any good purpose, they should move 
s 4 us 
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us to consider, without the loss of a single 
moment, to what place and to what state 
Death will translate us. We all have a de- 
parture in view, as St. Paul had ; and every 
man, who is not past feeling, will be in some 
strait when he reflects upon it. It will de- 
pend upon our present choice, whether we 
shall afterwards be present with Jesus Christ 
and his faithful Apostle ; or with Satan and 
Judas, and the rest of his enemies. It is a 
happy thing so to depart, as to be absent from 
the body, and present with the Lord : but it 
is more miserable than words can express, or 
heart can think, to depart from this world of i 
ignorance and vanity to another of darkness 
and torment. -'^' 

There are too many who live in wilful igno-* 
ranee of the Christian faith, in the neglect of 
God's worship, in idleness and drunkenness, 
in fornication and adultery, in evil speaking, 
slandering, and blaspheming. When such 
men reflect upon their own conduct, they 
must have sense enough to know, that if 
death overtakes them in such a course, it 
cannot possibly convey them into the pre- 
sence of Christ. It is shocking to imagine, -] . 
that the Angels of light should take upon ^ 
them the office of carrying a worthless and \ 

odious 
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odious soul into the company of that Almighty 
Being, in whose presence iniquity is blasted, 
as wax melteth before the fire. 

Perhaps they may flatter themselves with 
objecting, that Christy while he was here upon 
earth, was merciful and compassionate to all, 
to Jews and Samaritans, to publicans and har- 
lots; insomuch tliat his enemies upbraided 
him as the Jriend of publicans and sinners. 
(This is very true; and the best of us all can 
hope to be saved under no other character 
than that of sinners; )but we are to remem- 
ber withal, that the sinners, to whom Christ 
shewed himself a friend, were such as first 
listened to his word, and then washed his feet I 
with the tears of repentance. J 

The Apostle himself was once a blasphemer 
and a persecutor; nay he calls himself the 
chief of sinners ; but after he had embraced 
the Gospel, he hietv nothing but Jesus Christ 
and him crucified : his life was thenceforward 
unspotted, his labours ii^ore abundant, and 
his sufferings above measure; therefore his 
death was a passage to life, and his departure 
from hence a translation^ to the presence of 
Christ. God, he tells us, had mercy upon 
him /or a pattern to those who should after- 
wards believe in him to life eternal. And his 

example 
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example is a glorious proof to all sinners, that 
the grace and blessing of God upon their own 
sincere endeavours may open for them a way 
to life and immortality. What we are now, 
that great Apostle himself once was, a man 
striving against the infirmities and temptations 
of this mortal life ; what he is npw we also 
may be, through the help of God and the 
merits of our blessed Saviour, who, when he 
had overcome the sharpness of death, opened 
the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. . 
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CONCERNING TBS 

INTERMEDIATE STATE. 



THE words of St. Paul having given 
me occasion in one part of this tract 
to insist on the doctrine of the Scripture con- 
cerning the intermediate state^ it may not be 
unseasonable to carry on our inquiry a little 
ferther. 

Eusebius describes a species of heretics in 
Arabia^ who maintained that the Soul dies 
with the body*, and lies in that state of 
Death till the Resurrection. Origen^ in 
whose time these heretics arose, was sent to 
reason with them upon the subject ; and pre- 
vailed so far as to bring them over to a vo- 
luntary recantation. Yet this Arabian heresy 
(as it is called) hath been occasionally revived 
since the Reformation, particularly by the 
Anabaptists^ according to Edwards in his Gan- 
grcena^ Part I. p. 22, and Part II. p. 14, 15. 

• Vid. Euseb. Eccl. Hist, lib. vi. c. ^6. an, 249. 

i- . . r ■ ,< \ A mo- 
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A modern writer, now living, hath taken as 
much pains to uphold and recommend it, as 
if it were the chief object of a Christian's 
, hope; and the Author of the Confessional^ 
who thinks with every man that thinks 
against the Christian Church, cries up his 
doctrine as a most ingenious discovery. But 
the hope o^ mental dissolution is an hope which 
' ^agrees best with the » inclinations of sensualists 
1 and reprobates. I know a man who comforts 
himself under a course of adulteiy in his old 
age with this persuasion, that when we are 
dead, we are all one as if we were dogs. He 
means, that M'e sink into a state of insen- 
sibility. 

If this doctrine were examined by the light 
of Reason alone, it would be found repugnant 
to the most generally-received principles of 
human Philosophy *; (and it is certainly in- 
consistent with Revelation.^ The Scripture 
hath taught us, that there are two different 
principles in the Christian, distinguished by 
the names of the outzvard mail and the inward 
man; the latter of which may be increasing 
in vigour, while the former is hasting to its 

* Haec vero sive a meo sensu post mortem abfutura sunt, 
sive, ut sapientissimi homines putcpverunty ad aliquam animi met 
partem fertmehunt, &c. (!^ic. pro Arch, 

dis- 
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dissolution, 2 Cor. iv. 16, The inward prin- 
ciple is that which is born again in baptism ; 
and, being bom of Godj is of a divine na- TV..n 
ture. Consequently, whatever may be said 
for or against the natural immortality of the 
soul, this principle cannot be subject to death 
in common with that nature which is born of 
the flesh. 

. The body is also described as the clothing 
of the Spirit; so that the soul is with respect 
to the body, what the body itself is with re- 
spect to the garment that is worn upon it: 
in conformity to which expression, death is 
described as the putting off of the body. 
Therefore, as the man, who puts off his 
clothes, doth not also throw off his body, 
and lay it aside with his clothes in a ward- 
robe; so neither doth the Christian at his 
death put off his spirit to sleep in the grave 
with his body- It is the dust only, the 
earthly part, which returns to the. earth, 
while the Spirit returns to God that ga:oe it. 
If both are supposed to sink into death to- 
gether, there will be no sense in that dis- 
tinction— ^e«r not them tluLt can kill fhe 
bQdy-4^c2Mst men in such a case are able 
to kill the soul just so far as they kill the 
body :) and as they both will rise at the 

resur- 
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resurrection, the soul will hiave no privil^c 
left but what is common to the body; so 
that our Saviour's distinction, instead of be- 
ing the source of any comfort, will have no 
meaning. The soul therefore is not dis- 
solved with the body : and that it may sub- 
sist in a state of separation from the body, 
and actually does so subsist after death, is 
plain from the words of St. Paul; who ob- 
, serves concerning himself, when he was 
caught up to the third heaven, that whe- 
ther he was in the body or out of the body, he 
could not tell. But there could have been 
BO possible doubt, unless he had been well 

i assured, that the soul might be taken out of 
the body and still retain its sensibility. The 
same Apostle, in one of the most weighty 
and striking passages of the New Testament, 
places the spirits of just men made perfect 
amongt the other spiritual and invisible mem- 
bers of the heavenly Jerusalem or rnvisible 
Church; such as the living God^ Jesus the 
Mediatory and the innumerable company of 
Angels. Commentators in general, without 
any view to this argument, understand the 
spirits here mentioned as the souls of good 
men separated from the body : and the 
word riii\tmi».vfm may well be rendered, who 

^ . ? L 1 ^ I 'i ^ i'- have 
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have finished or perfected the course of this 
life. 

This Arabian Philosophy \vas therefore no 
part of St. Paul's religion: and God forbid 
that it should have been ; for then the con- 
fident hope expressed by himself, in common 
with all the other ancient and modern Mar- 
tyrs of the Church, who died in. the f&ith of 
Christ, and under the assurance of being pre- 
sent with him after death •jfVould have been 
a delusion, like that of the Turks, who die 
fighting for their absurdities and blasphemies, 
in hope of an immediate translation to a sen- 
sual Paradise. ) 

I have here said nothing concerning the 
appearance of Moses and Elias in an inter- 
mediate state of Glory at the Transfiguration 
of Christ : because this, and many other facts 
and expressions of the Scripture, will offer 
themselves to those who consider the subject 
more at large \ 

• One Wishartj a good man, who suffered under Hen« 
VIII. had been charged with this heterodoxy, but affirmed 
it at the stake to be a slander, and that he was assttred ha 
Saul should hi immediately ivith his Sceviour^ Collier's £ccl« 
Hist. vol. II. p. 206. 

^ See Bp. Bull*% Sermon on Acts i. 25, and Fie<wofthi 
Times. Vol. III. p. 250, &c. against Dr. Ccyward^ who 
wrote largely on the mortality of the Soul, in 1707. 

Ditton^ 
8 
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DittoHy in his book on the Resurrection^ 
hath an Appendix on Matter's thinldngj 
•wherein he argues very solidly against the 
Materialists, a sort of Philosophers, to whom 
the Arabianists are very nearly related; the 
death of the Soul together with that of the 
body being a necessary consequence of Ma- 
terialism; and it doth not appear to be con- 
sistent with any other principle. The Ana- 
baptists were sensible of this, who, to prove 
their notion, affirmed that God made ecery 
part of man of the dust of the Earth. Men 
have generally concluded that the Substance 
of the Soul must be spiritual hecaMse it thinks; 
and that it must be immortal because it is 
spiritual. iTSo far as the Scripture is con- 
cerned, this Author pronounces all the Advo- 
cates for the Sleep of the Soul to be either 
Deists or Sceptics; Jfor which reason he doth 
Dot argue with theui as ChristianSy but as an 
eccentric species of Philosophers : the matter, 
in his judgment, being too plain in the Scrip- 
ture to admit of any dispute. Yet they, who 
plead for this gloomy philosophy, are per- 
suaded that nothing but the prejudice and 
bigotry of the age hinders it from being ge- 
nerally received : (a persuasion as groundless 
as their philosophy itself. 1 

Some 
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Some Arabians are commonly supposed to 
have been the first amongst Christians who 
asserted the Soul's mortality : but it was cer- 
tainly a member of that monstrous System, 
which came very early from the School of 
Valentine; because I find it very distinctly 
refuted by IrenceuSy who has an excellent 
Chapter under this title — Resurrettio nobis 
promissa ad spiritus naturaliter immortales re-' 
Jerri non debet^ sed ad corpora ex se mortalia. 
Lib. V. c, 7. 
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DISSERTATION III, 

A 

C O M M £ N TAR Y 

ON REV. XIV. 15. 

Jn which the Nature of Death is farther 
considered. 



TTHE power of Sin is too manifest from the 
universal con'uption of the world ; and 
the dominion of Death is the certain and 
visible effect of it. 

These two articles made a great figure in 
the Religion of Heathenism ; the ground of 
which (so far as it can be separated from 
Tradition) was little more than an experiment 
tal knowledge of Sin and Death. 

In the primitive temptation, when the Devil 
moved us to eat of the forbidden fruit, he pro- 
nounced a kfiawledge of good and evil as a con- 
sequence of the act of disobedience. 

As 
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As he was a Liar who made this promise, 
it is little to be wondered at, that one half of 
it hath fallen short The knowledge of good 
(whether virtue or felicity be understood by 
it) is hidden from us : and the knowledge of 
tvil, that is, of the evil of sin, and the evil 
of punishment, is all that is now left to u$. 
Nothing is more common than for great 
Xiars to make great promises; because a 
promise, which is never to be made good, 
costs nothing. The Devil therefore, who 
lias ends to serve upon us, is never wanting 
in promises ; but whoever takes his word will 
find himself miserably disappointed in the 
end. By his performance in this first in- 
stance we may judge of him in every other : 
for though he can transform himself into all 
shapes, he will never be able to speak tbe 
truth under any one of them. To counteract 
the illusions of this evil Spirit, the New Tes- 
tament brings with it a voice from heaven^ 
assuring us that the Dead are blessed^. Our 
first parents were persuaded by the voice of 
Satan, that an act of disobedience would turn 
a Man into a God; this voice informs us, that 
faith and obedience 'will turn death itself into a 

* Rev. xiv. 15, 

T 2 Blessingx 
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Blessing. Which two declarations differ as 
Truth and Error generally do. The former 
IS flattering and plausible^ and finds imme- 
diate credit : the latter appears strange and 
contradictory, and cannot be assented to, till 
many prejudices are overcome, many difficul- 
ties removed, and a deliberate enquiry pa- 
tiently submitted to. Errors are as cheap and 
as thriving as weeds in the field; but Truth it 
the fruit of labour and self-denial. The dif- 
ferent value of each is sure to be determined 
by their issues ; but folly hath no patience, 
and therefore takes things according to theif 
first appearance. 

The blessedness of the dead is one of the 
Christian Paradoxes, which cannot b? cleared 
up and justified without a patient investiga- 
tion : for it must be granted, that Death, in 
its own nature, is not a blessing but a cm\ie. 
When the Creator surveyed the works of his 
own hands, he pronounced them all to be 
good ; and it is declared, upon another occa- 
sion, that /or his pleasure they are^ and were 
created. Rev. iv. Therefore it is not his plea- 
sure that they should be destroyed. But 
Death is the destruction of man, the most 
excellent of the visible works of God; which 
destruction is as strong an evidence of the 

divine 
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divine displeasure, as the creation of man was 
an instance of divine goodne ;s. I think any 
person must be sensible of this, who compares 
an healthy living body with a dead corpse; in 
which the eyes, that were formed for seeing, 
are grown dim and sunk into the head ; the 
hands and feet, that were made for action, 
are become stiff and motionless; the ear, 
wonderously framed to judge of sounds, now 
insensible of every impression; the heart, 
which never rested since it was created, now 
cold and silent as a mass of clay ; the blood, 
which used to flow through the veins, and 
spread life and warmth to every part, now 
congealed and frozen up to the fountain- 
head; the head, the seat of sense and under- 
standing, now ready to be filled with earth 
and worms. Let any person contemplate 
such a shocking spectacle as this, and He 
will be in little danger of error when He 
comes to argue and conclude upon it 

Hence death, in itself, can be considered 
only as an evil ; indeed the greatest of tem- 
poral evils : all the lesser evils of pain and 
disease^ lead to this, as the waters of springs 
and rivers fall at length into the sea. 

Death is also a curse upon the mind as well 

as the body; it keeps* meti in a state of fear 

T 3 and 
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and dread, and consequently of subjectibh 
and servitude. The remembrance of it is a 
bitter ingredient, wiiich poisons the comforts 
of human life. It is like those poisonous 
wild gourds, which, being shred amongst 
other wholesome herbs^ rendered them aU 
unfit for nourishment The heathbn shewed 
the distress and bondage <rf mind, Under 
which they laboured upon this account, by 
uttering tJie most doleful ho*Vlings 'find la* 
aaaentations for their dead friends, cutting 
and mangling tlieir flesh, and shaving their 
heads after a superstitious fashion. Even 
good men have been struck with atiKiety 
and consternation at the prospect of ap- 
proaching death. The pious Hezekiahy when 
visited by the prophet Isaiah, and forewarned 
of his end, turned himself to the wall, and 
prayedj and wept sore. Isaiah xxxviii. 2. 
The holy Psalmist likewise expressed the 
emotions he was sensible of in such words 
as ttese — My heart is sore pained within 
me, and •the terrors of death are fallen upon 
me. Fearfulness and frembling are come 
tipon me, and horror htith overwhelmed me. 
Psalm Iv. 4, 5. Yea, Christ himself, who 
was the most perfect of all men, did yet, as 
a man, fedi withm hisne^f tibese terrors of 

death, 
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death, |ipd prayed to the Father that the cup 
might pass from him. 

. But, besides all this, peath is a shame and 
disgrace to our nature ; and that because it is 
a punishment In the punishment, or rather 
persecution, of the innocent, there is no 
sliame ; but punishment, . when it is the con- 
sequence of guiltiness, is shamefnl in the eyes 
of alj mankind. There is something hateful, ^ 
which the most compassionate beholder can- 
not abstract from the notion of a malefactor : 
for whicl;i reason such are separated from the 
society of men, and committed to the filth 
and darknes$ of a dungeon. Now the death 
of every man, though it may seem natural, is 
really neither more nor less than a judicial 
' execution, because it is the penalty of dis-^ 
obedience. And as all sin is filthy and 
abop[iinable in the eyes of God, death and 
pollution are so nearly related, that the old 
law pronounced every dead corpse unclean, 
and not fit to be touched, without the subse 
quent ceremony of a formal purification by 
water. We know very well that this was dcr 
signed as a moral lesson to purity of mind and 
manners. Notwithstanding which, there must 
have been also a sense and propriety in the 
letter of, the law. 

T 4 The 
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The ablutions of the heathens at their fu- 
nerals had probably the same original, and 
the same meaning ; at least with those who 
were wise enough to consider the ^ense of 
their own ceremonies. In the practice of 
burning their dead, they seem also to have 
been sensible, that the death of every man is 
penal; an effect of sin which they meant to 
expiatCy and of divine wrath which they de- 
sired to pacify y by a religious offering of every 
dead corpse as a sacrifice to the infernal 
Deities, Their whole Ritual was in a manner 
made up of expiations'' ; and the ceremonies, 
which were superadded to the act of burning 
the dead, express such an intention plainly 
enough. This will account for a remarkable 
expression in Virgil, on occasion of the funeral 
o( Misenus : for why should the pile be called 
an altar, unless the body was laid upon it in 
the way of a sacrifice ? 

—festinantflentesy ARAMgueSEPULCHRI 
Congerere arboribusy ca^loque educere certant. 

iEneid. vi. \77. 

• See Alexand. ab Alex. lib. v. c. 27. This general 
thirsting after expiation may be sufficient of itself to justify- 
that expression of the prophet concerning the M^ssiahy where 
fee calls him the desire of all nations. 

If 
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- If all this be true, the jquestion arises, how 
can death be a blessing? For the under^ 
standing of which, it must be considered, that 
what hath been here said relates to the death 
of the natural man, or child of Adam. The 
death 'of a Christian is another thing: and to 
teach us this^ the Scripture hath added 
" Blessed are the dead from henceforth ;" that' | 
is, from the mediation of Jesus Christ, and i 
the publication of his Gospel. 

Death is not now a punishment, because it 
is not an instance of divine vengeance. As 
the penalty of sin, it was inflicted upon Christ, 
who offered himself a Sacrifice. Upon his 
head the iniquities of us all were laid ; as the 
sins of the people, according to an institution 
of the Mosaic law, were ordered to be laid 
upon the head of the yearly Sacrifice. In his 
person they were required and visited by the 
divine wrath ; and if his sacrifice was a satis- 
factory atonement, then it must follow, in 
the words of the Apostle, that there is now no's 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus. > 
Their death is not a banishment of the Spirit 
from the divine presence, but a returning of 
it to God that gave it. That door, which 
aeems to shut them out of life, and separate 
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them from the Hvingt admits th«n into {he 
society of the Fjath^er of Spiri(;s. , Therefprft 

S. Death IS no lon^r a ri^^roach to w. All 
^le Shame^ that could possibly attend i^ 
Ciirist took upon hioiaielf, that k niigfat n^ 
longer be any disgrace to his disciples. He 
^VBas numbered xoith transgressors^ and waa 
content to idie the death of a Malefactor. 
He bore the shaniie as well a^ the paiQ of the 
Cross. And thus by the ^ominy of his 
death, and the righteousness of the person 
who endured it, our death is made holy/ 
Has death was infamous in the sight of the 
vorld^ that o»rs might be acceptable in the 
sight of God. In a word, he submitted") 
to such a death as was pronounced to be ( 
cursed in its kind, that our death might be 
Ite^sed. 

As to the impression of the terrors of death 
iipon the imagination, he suflfered all the 
horrors of mind the wrath of God could raise 
within him, during his bloody sweat in the 
Garden, that he might be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. From this his ex-* 
perience we have an assurance, that he knows 
bow to succour us under the like trial ; and 
may every faithful Christian, in his last hour, 

find 
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find the refreshment which those sorrows pur- 
chased for him ! 

Neither is death now to be regarded as 4 
destroying of the works of God ; because tiic 
fiiture Regeneration of the body is ascertained 
by the fact of our Redeemer's Resurrection* 
He who was the first-born from the dead, «i 
heir of life in his own right, hath secured the 
same right of inheritance to all the partakoi 
of that nature in which, and with which^ he 
IIRptered upon his glory. 
: When any man is taking dowQ a biulding, 
)irj$ do not look upon this as the ^t of a de« 
itroyer, if the design is to erect a Jbetter 
building upon the old foundations. Thi% 
God be thanked, is the gracious puipose ^ 
Our dissolution. The weakness of deadi leads 
to the power of the resurrection; corruptioa 
U ^t way (to incorruption, mortality to im^ 
aiortality, dishonour to glory. JVe hum 
ikafj if ^ur earthly Juouse of this tabernacle 
be dissolved, we hccoe a building of Godf an 
fiouse not made with hands^ eternal in the 
heavens. 

But now we are to observe it, asaaiain 

article of our present subject, that this blessed* 

4>es8 of death is not general to all mankind, 

though the Chr^iaa redemption is.all-6uffi* 

9 cient 
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cient and universal in its nature. It is not 
said absolutely — blessed are the dead; but 
blessed are the dead^which die in the Lord. A 
Christian life, then, is the only introduction 
to a blessed death. Without that, no hope 
nor encouragement can be gathered from any 
passage of the Scripture. To die in the Lord, 
signifies 1. to die a member of his mystical 
body by baptism. {Upon which consideration 
inre are persuaded, that infants, being bap- 
tised, and dying in the state of infancy, are 
translated to the kingdom of heaven ; as cer- 
tainly as the infants of the Israelitisk people 
were carried over Jordan into Canaan (a figure 
of heaven) without any preparatory trial in 
the wilderness. 

If they live and grow up, the conditions of 
salvation change as their capacities change ; 
insomuch that the same baptism, which is 
sufficient to save an infant, is sufficient only 
to condemn those who might, but never do, 
get any farther. As the Christian advances 
in life, there must be other evidences of his 
spiritual union with Christ : for as by baptism 
he is born to a new state ; so by faith, by a 
partaking of the other sacrament, by prayer, 
and by a godly life, it must appear that he 
livetli in him unto whom he was born again ; 

leading 
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leading the rest of his life according to that 
beginning of it, at which he renounced the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 

For 1. it is written, the just shall Uve by 
faith : whence the great end the Apostle aimed 
at was to win Christy and be found in him^ 
not having his awn righteousness which is of 
the law, but the righteousness which is of God 
by faith. 

Then, 2. it is necessary that our union 
with Christ should be confirmed by the other 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper ; for without 
this, he himself hath pronounced, that we 
hwoe no life in us. But this cannot be true, 
unless the man, who wilfully neglects the 
communion, may thereby lose what he gained 
in his baptism. 

Prayer is another sign of our abiding in 
Christ. Where th^ Spirit of adoption is, it 
will be employed in supplication to God, who, 
as a father, bestoweth gifts upon his children 
that ask him. If a man lives, he |?reathes : 
And if the Christian lives by the Spirit of 
God, the breath of prayer will be a never- 
failing sign of it. Whence it is rightly de- 
clared, that f any man haxie not the Spirit of 
Christy he is none of his : he is disowned, as 

a dead 
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a dead man^ wlio i^ no longfr rtdkanei % 
member 6f society. 

And lastly, an holy cotwerMtionm godliness 
Vkd honesty must insure the privileges of our 
Christian membership. We must be like our 
Master in temper and behaviour ; acting with 
the simplicity of the sheep, instead of that 
worldly disposition, which is best expressed 
by the deceit and subtilty of the Fox. If any 
Hum is in Christ JesuSy he is a new creature : 
fae hath put off the old man, with his pride, 
«nd his malice, and his covetousness, and 
hath put on the new man. The image of 
God is restored in him ; for he is created after 
Gad (that is> according to that image of God 
which Adam lost) in righteousness and true 
holiness. Again St. John saith, He that 
abideth in him ought so to walk as he also 
tBalked: which is agreeable to Christ's own 
declaration — He that abideth in me and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit. 
From all which this short inference natu- 
rally occurs, that to live fruitless, is to die 
hopeless. 

If we examine this matter more attentively, 
it will appear, that the blessedness of those, 
toho die in the Lord^ is said to consist 'chiefly 
in these two particulars. 

1. That 



» U Thsit they rtst from their labwrs. 

2. That their works do foUmo them. 9t 
Peter instructs us that we are all strangers 
sad pilgrinu in this world: and what dotli 
the traveller hope for but rest at the end of 
his Journey? The life of man is represented 
to us in a very particular manner by the ad-* 
Venturer of the Israelites in their passage ftom 
Egypt to Canaan. Till it pleased Ood Id 
look upon their condition^ they laboDired 
utider a state of cruel bondage, in the service 
of a merciless and atheistical Tyrant, whose 
chief delight it was to harrass and oppress 
them. Under a like tyranny every mail li 
bora; and would continue in it for ever, if 
the same God, who brought his people over 
tht lUd Sea, did not vouchsafe to translate 
him from the dominion of Satan, by con* 
ducting him through the waters of baptism. 
When the people had passed safe over the sea, 
DUd were encamped in the wilderness, how 
many temptations, difficulties and danger^ 
had they to struggle \vith, under the exercise 
of which, they wandered about for forty 
years ? In like manner is the life of a Chris* 
tian full of labour and trouble. He is as- 
faulted with divers lusts and passions which 
war against the ^oul. If he hath any con- 

' ceru^ 
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cern for the glory of God and the salvation 
of men, the overflowings of ungodliness 
must of course harrass and vex him, so ?a 
to render his situation like that of Lot in 
Sodom. If he lives long, infirmities and sor- 
rows bend him down every year nearer to the 
earth out of which he was taken. The primi- 
tive Christians, besides their ordinary labours 
of temptation, sorrow, and infirmity, were 
exercised with the sharper and bloody trials 
of persecution; flying from city to city, to 
avoid the rage of blinded Jews and blood- 
thirsty heathens. From all these troubles 
death set them free ; whence, as it was ob- 
served in the preceding Dissertation, they 
called their death an Exodus * ; no other word 
could so aptly express their happy translation 
from labour to rest, and from bondage to li- 
berty. How glad were the Israelites, when 
they saw the fruitful hills and vales of the 
promised land stretching away before their view 
on the other side of Jordan, when all the 
trials of the wilderness were past, and their 
tedious journey ings and encampments brought 
to a conclusion ? How glad was Loty when he 

* So St. Peter calls it, Ep. II. c. i. 15. on which Gnttuf 
remarks — hie txitiis Jiguratus per ilium ex Mgypto. 

had 
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had escaped from the execrable Sodoniy and 
found a peacefiil refuge in Zoar ?' How happy 
is the Merchant, who, having been tossed 
upon the waves of the sea, and in danger of 
shipwreck, finds himself at last safe in the 
port ? So happy is the soul, which hath taken 
its flight from these regions of sin and sor- 
row ; which, having died in the Lord^ is ad^ 
mitted to the enjoyment of light and peace in 
that intermediate state of Paradise, to which 
Christ himself departed while his body lay in 
the grave ; and where the Saints both of the 
old and new Dispensation rest in the bosom of 
Abraham 'y expecting that great day, when 
tliose gates of heaven shall again be opened, 
through which the King of Glory entered 
after his ascension from the earth. What 
*man, who considers the labours of^this life, 
and dares look forward to that rest which re-; 
maineth for the people of God, what man, I 
say, _can refrain from wishing, in those words 
of the Psalmist— OA that I had wings like a 
dace, for then would I Jlee away^ and be at 
rest ! 

But, God knoweth, all men are not in a 
condition to utter such a wish as this, being 
discouraged by that second consideration— 
their works do follow, them. In this consists 

VOL. i!i. u 

the 
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the blessedness of those who die in the Ler^ 
that none of their good works will be lost or 
forgotten in the sight of God. The tears of 
their repentence, their prayers and devotions, 
their patient suffering for the truth's sake, 
their deeds of mercy and charity, all these 
things are now noted in the book of God^ 
and shall hereafter be remembered. Then 
will they have honour, whom the world de- 
spised ; Angels will celebrate the acts of those 
conquerors in the cause of God and of righ- 
teousness, whose lives the fools accounted as^ 
madness. 

Every difficulty,^ which now meets ns when 
we consider the lot of a righteous man, will 
then be cleared up. If he hath served God 
hi a low estate here, he sliaM then be held in 
honour. If he hath promoted peace upon 
earth, and met with nothing but hatred for 
his good will, he shall then be owned amongst 
the children of God. If he hath delighted 
in works of mercy, and received nothing her€t 
in return for them, lie shall then receive, 
what all the powers upon earth cannot bestow, 
even theforgivejiess of his sins ; and, having 
•hewed mercy, shall find mercy at the hands 
of God. If he liath suffered shame, loss, or 
persecution of any kind, for righteousness! 

sake„ 
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sake, the kingdom of heaven, which God 
will permit him to claim as his own, will infi 
nitely more than balance the account There- 
fore, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, 
from henceforth : Yea^ saith the Spirit^ that 
they may rest from their labours^ and their 
works do follow them. 

The Church being like thd.t netj which Wsls 
cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind 
both good and bad ; this Essay may fall into 
the hands of Very different' readers, sdni* of 
whom are in the way to those blessings which 
the Saviour of the world hath in store for 
them, and whose asyorA^, through his merits^ wiH 
justify them in the great day of retribution* 
There are others, whom Death, whenever it 
shall come, is not like to translate to the re- 
gion of the blessed, and whose works willfoli^ 
ioftv thcTHy only to bring them into everlasting 
-confusion. The drunkard may now vaunt 
himself, and scoff at the terrors of death and 
judgnient If his profane Jests, and all the 
horrible oaths that are intermixed with them, 
were written downi upon paper, and repeatai 
in public before his face, he would be abashed, 
if his sober reason and senses were about him. «i 
What will be his confusion then, when all his 
expressions, from the heaviest of his blai- 
/ ""^ u 2 phem^es 
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phemies clown to the lightest of his idle words/ 
shall be exposed before men and angels ? How 
will blasphemy appear, should it be rehearsed 
in the ears of a sinner, and confronted with 
the tremendous Majesty of the Almighty, 
seated upon the clouds of heaven, with dark- 
ness un^er his feet, the noise of thunder 
rolling through the skies, and tlames of light- 
ning flashing round about him? No man 
should be so weak as to imagine, that I am 
dressing up this sight, to make it terrible: 
for all the words we can bring together will 
never describe one half of the terrors of di- 
vine vengeance, or paint the amazement of 
those, to whom conviction shall come whi^n 
the day of repentance is gone. Now then let 
them consider, that they have an account to 
give; that their most secret actions are noted, 
yea, and the very thoughts of their hearts 
registered in heaven. Now let the covetous 
remember, that all the unjust gain he hath 
been heaping up will be left behind hiui ; 
white the deceit and oppression, with which 
he got it, will follow him into his grave, and 
stick close to his dust, and rise again to meet 
him in the day of judgment Cursing, 
swearing, lying, cheating, debauchery and 
drunkenness, are now looked upon as the se- 
veral 
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veral ingredients of mirth' and jollity; but 
what will they be theli? For if any man ac- 
cepts of such company in this world, it will 
follow him into the world of Spirits, and ciy 
after him for vengeance. 

Thrice happy then is he, who, in the days 
of his healjth and strength, before the evil 
days of age and weakness have overtaken 
him, hears that celestial voice of the Evangelist, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lardy 
&c. daily sounding in his ears, stirring him 
up to farther degrees of faith and devotion, 
and keeping him ever mindful of that last 
great Account, which can be rendered supr 
portable by nothing but a timely prepara- 
tion. 
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I. "VrO man can make a right use of the 
life which God has given him, unless 
he understands the nature of it. There is a 
general mistake among mankind, to which 
we all are witnesses, and yet are in danger of 
falHng into it every day : and when it hath 
once got possession of us, our own strength is 
not sufficient to cast it out. This life is no 
more than a passage or journey, yet we take 
it as a settlement ; and when we have taken 
it for such, we use it as such : we use it as 
what it is not, and consequently we abuse it 
This abuse must lead us to misery and ruin ; 
for no man can find his happiness in contra- 
dicting the will of God. The Scripture as- 
sures us, that God willeth not the death of 
any sinner; and it is equally certain, on the 
same principles of his mercy and goodness, 
that he takes no pleasure in the distress and 

dis- 
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disappointment of any of his creatures. Ac- 
cording to our own' narrow and selfish sen- 
timents, he ought to give us such things as 
are most desirable and pleasant in them- 
selves : but instead of these, he gives us what 
is best for^us under our present circumstances; 
because he looks farther than our own limited 
powers and disordered passions will suffer us 
to do. Our happiness is an object as desire- 
able to our Maker as it is to ourselves : but 
we are too much in haste to judge rightly 
about it: we mistake our road, through an 
unhappy persuasion, that it is very easy to 
be found; that nature will direct us to it, 
as it does the brutes : but Gotl treats us like 
what we are, rational men ; and therefore 
gives us, not what is absolutely best in our 
present state, as being most pleasant, but 
what is best, when all our views and interests 
are considered together. We chuse many 
things, not for the sake of themselves but 
of, their consequences: and shall we think 
that rule inconsistent either with the justice 
or wisdom of God, wdiich common pru- 
dence obliges us to follow on many oc- 
casions ? 

II. They wlio have desired to make a right 
yse of their life^ have wisely considered it 

as 
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as a journey : from which the following con- 
siderations naturally arise. That as every 
journey is undertaken for the sake of its end, 
common reason requires that it should be 
a progress; that no time should be thrown 
away in unnecessary excursions, for the sake 
of such objects as have no relation to the 
purpose we are upon. A man upon a jour- 
ney ought to be satisfied, and every reason- 
able person is satisfied, if he does not find all 
things as regular and convenient as in his 
Qwn dwelling : if there is less sunshine than 
he could wish for while he is travelling; 
if his meat is less pleasant and his rest less 
quiet than at home : for he that enters upon 
a journey exposes himself of course to such 
inconveniences, and is not surprised if he 
meets with them. All these things serve to 
endear his own habitation, and make him 
in haste to accomplish his business, that 
he may have some right to enjoy it at bis 
return. 

III. Others have considered human life as 
a state of banishment : and this representation 
of it will take away much of our eagerness 
after its enjoyments. If the mind is tender 
and sensible, it will take but little pleasure in 
flje possession of those things, with which 

it 
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it would be highly entertained, if it were 
at peace in its native land. While it is 
sighing for what is distant, it can have no 
relish for what is present. When the children 
of Israel were led away into captivity, and 
spent their days by the waters of Babylon, 
and the trees that adorned their banks; others 
might have been delighted with the prospect, 
but they could only sitdo^vn and weep. The 
remembrance of Sion was always uppermost 
in their minds; so that while their Assyrian 
companions were full of mirth and music, 
probably on some occasion of public re^ 
joicing, or some religious festival, and re- 
quired them to join in it with one of the 
songs of their own country, they could only 
reflect with sorrow and bitterness, how im^ 
proper it was to join with idolaters in their 
worsliip, to intermix melody wnih their hea^ 
viness, and to sing the Lords song in a strange 
land ; that song, with which their hearts had 
been delighted, while their eyes were also 
dazzled with the splendors of their own Tem- 
ple, and their Nation happy in that favour of 
God, which they knc^v not how to value till 
they had lost it. 

IV. Eut if we remember that Death is the 
penalty of disoledic^nce^j Life will appear tP 

us 
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us under a still farther disadvantage ; and our 
passage through it will be the journey of a 
condemned criminal from the jail to the gib- 
bet. When a man is taken out of prison, 
and led forth to his execution, though he 
may be carried to it by the farthest way, the 
terrors of his mind are not lessened by so in- 
considerable a relief; the fatal spot is present 
to his imagination from the first to the last 
• step of his journey- 
Though his limbs are in theinfull strength, 
his eyesight perfect, his respiration sound, his 
appetite good ; yet this one consider^ion 
takes up all his attention, that he is upon the 
road to his Death. If we were to hear a per- 
son under these circumstances talking about 
indifferent subjects, or laughing and jesting ; 
or if we should see him anxious about the 
colour of his clothes, or attempting to drown 
h s senses in strong liquor; Ve should be 
shocked at the impropriety, and lament that 
the poor infatuated wretch was so insensible 
of his condition. Our conduct would surely 
be better than it is on many occasions, and 
our appetite for dissipation would be checked, 
if we had the sense to remember daily that 
this is our own case! that Life is the road to 
Death, and that every step we take brings 

us 
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us nearer to it: that our vanity and attention 
to pleasure, is so far from being an argument of 
our sense and spirit, that it is in fact a strong 
proof of our stupidity; that it is all no better 
than the amusement of a condemned criminal 
forgetful of his execution. This may pass 
for a gloomy consideration, a sort of doctrine 
which will hardly be received : it disagrees 
so much with the passions and prejudices of 
men, that we are apt to reject it with scorn, 
as invective and not representation. Such is 
the way of the world ! there hath always been 
too much room for that reflection of Moses — 
Oh that they were wise, that they understood 
this, that they would consider their latter 
end ! 

V. The \visdom of God saw how necessary 
it was to keep his servants attentive to the 
condition of their tenure here upon earth ; 
and therefore his provideuce threw them into 
an unsettled way of life, whence they might' 
with certainty collect, that this world was 
not to be the object of their affections; that 
earthly happiness M^as not proposed to them 
as the reward of their faith, and that they 
ought to look forward to another Life for the 
proper place of their abode. The greatest 
favourites of heaven, were of all men the 

greatest 
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greatest strangers upon earth : and the Scrip- 
tare holds out their examples to us, that we 
may prepare ourselves to be followers of them 
who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises. The promise of an inheritance was 
first offered to Abmham : but no sooner had 
he received' this promise, than be was called 
away from his country and his kindred, trust- 
ing to the word of God for a land afterwards 
to be revealed to him. When God had con- 
ducted him to the land of Promise,' the apostle 
(in the eleventh cliapter to the Hebrews) tells 
us, he sojourned in it as in a strange country 
(a place which did not belong to him), dwell- 
ing in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the 
heirs with him of the same promise: for he 
looked for a cit\) xvhich hathjoundationsy whose 
builder and maker is God. 

Of the land promised to him as an inherit- 
ance, he had actually no possession ; not 
enough to set his foot upon, that he could 
call his own ; insomuch that he was under 
the necessity of purchasing a burying-ground 
for a sum of money of Emm r the father of 
Sychtm. We read in the book of Genesis^ 
that his sons Isaac and Ishmael buried him in 
the cave of Macpelahj in the field of Ephron 
the son of Zohhr the HittitCy which is before 

Mamre ; 
1 
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Mainte; the field which Abraham purchased of 
the sons of Heth; there was Abraham buried^ 
and Sarah his wife. These circumstances^ 
«o exactly related, may seem to be scarcely 
worth a place in the Bible; but we learn from 
them this important truth, that Abraliam, the 
father of the church, a man distinguished 
from all other men as the friend of God, the 
first elected heir of all his promises, was a 
pilgrim upon earth, and died without receiv- 
ing any possession in it, more than a small 
spot to l>e occupied at his Death. Then at 
last did he begin to take possession of it : to 
teach all his children, that the righteous hath 
hope in his Death, and that this world is not 
worth their enjrfyment : if it had been siich,]^ 
God would have given it to Abraham. J 

VI. The Patriarch Jacob who shall be the 
subject of our present meditation, >yas con- 
formed, in his way of life, to the example of 
his forefather. - In his youth he fled from his 
brother, and served many years as an hireling 
under a hard master. M hen he wanted a 
spot of ground to erect an altar upon, he pur- 
chased it, as Abraham had done before him. 
He was the heir of the promised land, yet 
lived only as a stranger ^\\\i:V(t so long as he 
dwelt in it : and at a time of his life, when 

his 
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his grey hairs were i)early brought down to 
the grave with sorrow, he went dawn into 
Egypt. When he was introduced to Pharaoh 
the king enquired after his age: and the an-{ 
s.wer he makes to this question is worth pur 
attention — The days of the years of my pih 
grirmge are an hundred and thirty years : Jew^ 
and evil have the days of the years of my life 
been, and I have not attained unto the days of 
the years of the life of my fathers, in the dayi 
of their pilgrimage. If we had beheld, tho^ 
figure of this venerable old man when he was 
brought before the king, and had heard his 
words, we should have thought his advice 
worth listening to : let us think it so now, 
aiid weigh it accordingly — Few ajfd evil have 
the days of the years of my life been — He had 
Kved an hundred and thirty years ; and does 
he call these but^ea; ? To us who look for- 
ward upon such a space of time, it may ap» 
pear long ; but to him who looked back upon: 
it, it was short. Take the oldest man you, 
can meet with, and ask him whether his life, 
seems to have been short? I dare promise you 
what his answer will be. And if you were to 
a^k him also, whether it seems to have beeu 
vain and empty? here again we may judge 
what his ans\ver would be, unless his head 
VOL* III- X too 
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top should be empty: for every wise man, 
after he hath tried huinan life, hath reason to 
pronounce, as Jacob did, that the days of it 
have been ml : as to J(xcob himself, the case 
is plain to those who consider his history. 
He was twenty years in the service of the 
hard-hearted Ltdmn^ his kinsman. In the 
iay the drought consumed him, und the fro$t 
hy night; and his skep departed from hie eyes. 
His nvind was agitated with the terrors of Death 
Hrhen he was about to meet his savage brother 
Esauy and his body was maimed in a mys- 
terious struggle with an angel. In after tim^ 
he was afilictfed by the unnatural offence of 
Reuben^; disgraced by the ctuelty of Simeon 
^nd Leoi; wounded to the heart by the un- 
timely Death of his favourite Rachel in the 
midst of a journey ; bereaved of his coinfort 
afterwards by the supposed loss of his belated 
Joseph; terrified with the apprehension of 
losing Benjamin ; distressed by a famine, and 
called away at an hundred and thirty years of 
age to a strange country, when he M^as rather 
wishing to be released from, the burthen of 
life. Surely we must allow that the days of 
this man were evil. He calls them the days 
of bis pilgrimage^ and with great propriety ; 
fer he was never settled apy where, till his 

" " ^ Death. 
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Death. In the last stage of his life, he lived 
in a 9tate of dependence on one of his sons> '] 
to ^hom he owed the very bread that he eat. ] 
It h said, that Joseph nourished his father avid 
his brethren^ and all his father's household with 
breads according to their families. In Egypt, 
a strange and idolatrous country, he died; 
And the journey of his funeral at last con- 
cluded his pilgrimage: he was carried wer 
into Sydkem^ and laid in the sepulchre thdt 
Abraham bought for a sum if money. 

VII. Such was the Life, Death, and Burial 
of this holy Patriarch. In his life he was a 
distressed wanderer, at his Death an alien, 
and a pilgrim even in his Burial. What shall 
*we say to these things? was this man forsaken 
of God ? certainly not : for every step of his 
Life was under the special direction of an ex- 
traordinary providence. He died without re- 
ceiving the inheritance which had been pro- 
mised to him. Did the promise therefore 
fail? we have an answer to this question from 
the apostle, who assui-es us, that this same 
Jacob, with the other Patriarchs, died infaith^ 
not having received the promises^ but * having 
seen them afar off^ and rcere persuaded of 
them and embraced them^ and confessed thdt 
they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
x2 They 
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They knew th6 promise of God was secured 
to them, and signified their hope in it by the 
manner and place of their Burial; so that 
being dead they yet spake of it, and theif 
holy example is speaking to us at this day. 
When Jacob was about to die, he took a sor 
lemn oath of his son Joseph, that he would 
not bury him in Egypt, but carry him out of 
Egypt, to lie with his fathers in their burying 
place. Joseph, in lik^ manner, before his 
Death, gave comrnandment concerning his 
bones, that the children of Israel a^ their de- 
parture should carry them up from Egypt, 
and bury them in Canaan. What could 
make these men so anxious about the place 
of their Burial? this world is lost to a dead 
man : and if his body must be turned to dust;, 
what difference could it make, whether that 
happened in Egypt or in Canaan ? what could 
they express by this ceremony of their Burial, 
but that they still depended upon the promi?p 
of God, and were fully persuaded, that even 
Death itself could not cut them off from the 
enjoyment of it? To signify this hqpe, their 
bodiesiiWere translated from the house of bonr 
dage to the land of promise. The place of 
their Burial is a testimony of their faith, 
irhicb shall last till the day of their resurrec- 
tion. 
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tion. When the last trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall be summoned from every quar« 
ter of the earth, where shall the angels of 
heaven gather up the bodies of these men, 
but in thit land, where they knew their Re- 
deemer would be manifested in the latter days; 
and to which he shall return, when the last 
enemy of his church shall be put under his 
feet? Animated with this hope, they were 
enabled to bear all the changes of human 
life : they were contented to live as strangers 
in a land, of which they had a grant from 
heaven itself: when they were absent from 
it, they had no desire of returning to it ia 
their life-time : all they wanted, was a small 
spot of ground, wherein to express, by their 
Burial, their contempt of the world, and their 
hope of a resurrection. There they were all 
buried ; and there they lie unto this day, ex- 
pecting the time when God shall visit them; 
and their bones so deposited by an act of 
faith, shall flourish again out of the dust. 

VIII. Thus much being said on the life, 
death, and burial of Jacob, let us consider 
what we are to learn from his example. 

As we are the spiritual children of Jacobs 
and the heirs of his faith; it may be expected,, 
that God will treat us also as strangers upon 
x3 eartk; 
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^Fth; that he will lead m through many 
changes, and teach w, by frequent int^rupn 
tious, that this world and its bappioieas ar^ 
not the proper objects of oar deaare^, 

Xhi$ lesson is as needful for us a9 for our 
fcMrefathers : and though the alpaighty hand 
qf God may not b^ so visible and Q/pen m 
the conduct of our lives as of their*, yet hist 
agency m9.y be as real in the one caae as in 
the other. And it will be our duty to. re^gn 
<;>i|rselves, as they did, to his disposal. Shall 
we account it an hardships if Providence shall 
^t last convince us, that the £Eivour of God is 
more valuable than the praises of meu? that 
the improvement of the spirit is preferaj^le to 
the gratification of the tlesh ? that the salva- 
tion of the soul is better than the health of 
the body? that Glory in Heaven is more'de- 
sireable than enjoyuient upon earth? If we 
are persuaded of these things, we shall g-ain 
more than the whole world can bestow 
upon us, and lose nothing but shado\vs and 
visions which cheat us with imaginary forms, 
and fly from us while we endeavour to secure 
them. If death finds us possessed of our er- 
rors, and bereaves us of them against our will,. 
he will plant sorrow and remorse In the place 
of them. If we^ humble ourselves under the 

hand 
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hand of God, and part with them freely, peace 
and hope will immediately succeed them ; and 
they are the only blessings, of which we can- 
not be deprived either by the uncertainty of 
life,^ or the certainty of death. We cannot 
pronounce upon any man's happiness till we see 
the end of him : his death is the index to hi$ 
life. We count Jacob happy, notwithstanding 
all the travaiKand sorrow of his life,(|)ecau8a 
he never forsook God, nor was ever forsaken 
by him.^If we would be like him in our latter 
end, we must follow the example of his faith 
while we are alive. We must depend upon 
the promises of God, as he did ; and r^ar4 ' 
this world only as a passage to a better. Let 
us examine our own hearts then, and see what 
account we can give of ourselves. 

IX. Do we witness the same good con- 
fession? that our present life is no better than 
a pilgrimage ? that the days of it arc few and 
evil? that therefore, laying aside our confir 
dence in things present, we ought to place 
our hope and our affections on things to 
come ? Do we not rather declare by our ac- 
tions, that we have chosen things temporal 
instead of things eterual ? that this world is 
to be used, as if it were to last for ever ? that 
the one thing needful is the unprovQuiMt of 
X 4 our 
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our estates ; and the one thing excellent, the 
enjoyment of them? Are not these the prin- 
ciples by which men (I had almost said Chris- 
tians) are now directed? why else do we see 
them hunting so eagerly after pleasure, grasp- 
ing at wealth, or soliciting honour ? When 
Qur Saviour preached against worldly wisdom, 
the Pharisees dei^ided him because they were 
covetous : this worldly Spirit had got pos* 
session of t4iem, and soon turned them into 
complete infidels. That gain is Godliness, is 
now the ruling principle of the whole genera- 
tion of Jews, and they stick at nothing to 
prcmote it. If the spiritual sons of Abraham 
are influenced by the same principle as the 
natural, they may call themselves Christians, 
but they will be so like Jews that we shall 
scarcely know the difference ; and their un- 
circumcision will be counted for circumcision, 
in a sense quite opposite to that of the Apos- 
tle. What comfort can such men receive 
from the prospect of an heavenly Canaan ? 
What relief can they find under any of the 
troubles of life? What pleasure can they take, 
in meditating upon death ? The whole sub- 
ject is to them no better than a death's-head, 
placed in the way only to spoil their mirth, 
and interrupt their prosperity — ^Therefore they 

drown 
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ffrown the remembrance of it, and fly for 
refuge to desperation itself; betaking thttA to 
that maxim of the Atheist — Let us eat and 
drinky for to-morrow we die. 

The faith of Jacob inverted this Proverb, 
He reasoned thus — If to-morrow we die, it -is 
not worth our while to make provision for the 
flesh ; nor to run the hazard of eternal dam- 
nation for the momentary enjoyment of sin. 
He could find pleasure in meditating upon 
death. Out of that well, dark and deep as it 
may appear, his faith could at -all times draw 
up the waters of life. The nearer Death ap- 
proached to him, so much the more did the 
prospect brighten before him : and at the last, 
we behold him departing in peace, with 
prayers and blessings in his mouth. We see 
his body translated by an wCt of faith, at his 
own pious request, to be laid with his fathers 
in the sepulchre of Abraham, and there resting 
from its labours, till it shall be summoned to 
enter into the joy of its Lord. 

X. Here let us stop a while, and imagine 
to ourselves that we st^nd in the field of 
Sichem, looking at the c ve of Macpelah, 
and reflecting on the holy family buried 
Within it' — -. . J *- • . .. - 

' That 
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That the days of their pilgrimage are passed 
away as a vision ; themselves turned to dust, 
with nothing now before them but a spiritual 
and eternal world! I am sure we shall not 
think the worse of them, because their con* 
dition here was unsettled, and they were led 
about by the hand of God as strangers in the 
earth. The only way to form a true judgment 
of any man's condition taken altogether, is 
to think upon him a little when he is laid 'iti 
his grave. While he is alive we are cheated 
with a false opinion of him : our eyes are 
smitten with the splendor of his greatness, or 
our pride disgusted by the poverty of his ap* 
pearance. But in Death, there is an end of 
all delusion : and though we may find our- 
selves disposed to flatter those who have the 
most of this world (however they come by it), 
vet we shall generally agree in praising the 
dead who were rich in faith; like those who 
were buried with faithful Abraham, From 
them let us turn our eyes to ourselves. Our 
life, is a pilgrimage like theirs : the days of 
it will soon be passed away, and nothing re- 
main for us but things eternal. While our 
mind is thu$ intent upon our mortality, and 
the next world open to pur view, it will be 

natural 
3 
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natural to cry out, as Balaam ^id^ when he 
saw the camp of Israel, ia which were the 
l^nes of Joseph travelling over to Canaan ; 
O let me die the Death of the righteous, oM 
let my last end be like his! But let us con^der^ 
that if we would ^ the Death of the righteous^ 
we must kad the Life of the righteous : there 
is no other way. If we follow their faith, it 
will lead us to the same end; and though we 
^ are not buried in the same spot of ground, 
we shall rest in the same hope. The whole 
earth, or any spot of it, is a sepulchre which 
will safely preserve the christian against the 
day of visitation. It has been purchased, 
not with a sum of money paid by Abraham or 
Jacob, but with the price of Christ's innpcent 
blood ; and hath this resemblance to that cave 
of Abraham, and that potter's field spoken of 
in the history of our Saviour's passion, that 
it is a place to bury strangers in. So that 
although the ground was cursed for the sin of 
man, yet through the merits of Christ's 
Death, this privilege is reserved to the chris- 
tian, that he possesses it as a resting place, a 
bed wherein the saints may rejoice in hope of 
glory : and the earth will last no longer, than 
till it hath performed the office, first of ke^ 
ing, then o( delivering up its dead: a doctrine 

which 
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which as it gives us a comfortable prospect of 
Deaths so it yields us an admirable lesson 
while we are alive; teaching us not to throw 
away too much of our regard upon a world, 
whose best use and highest honour it is to 
answer the end of a sepulchre. 
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I. JT hath been universally allowed, that 
there is a natural resemblance between 
Sleep and Death. The Roman Orator ob- 
serves, that Sleep is the image and figure of 
J)eath^ ; and one of their poets, lamenting a 
friend who died in his youth, complains that 
a perpetual Sleeps had seized upon him. Stih 
bceusy in his Mpral Collections, tells us of one, 
who when he lay in a drowsy state upon his 
death-bed, and was asked by a friend how he 
did, made answer, ^* Sl^p is going to deliver 
me up to his brother^.'* 

» Cic. Tusc. 1. 38. 

> Ergo QuiHtUium perpetuus u>pw nrget. Hbr. Od. I. %^ 

f Stob. Eol, fn^i d»Mk. 

' But 
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But the relation between Sleep and Death 
must needs have been very imperfectly traced 
by those, who could view the subject only on 
the darker side. The Egyptians indeed seem 
to have applied the dormant state of some in- 
sects to the survival of the soul after the 
death. of the body; and the allusion, if I 
understand it rightly, was ingenious and ele- 
gant ; though I have met with no authority 
whereby it might be shewn how far they cai- 
ried it 

11. The transformation of the several spe- 
cies of Caterpillars, through their interme- 
diate state pf sleep to that of their splendid 
investiture in the spring, when they come 
forth from their winter-quarters in the condi- 
tion of flies, is a fact well known to every 
observer of nature. It is worthy of admira- 
tion, that a creature, still preserving its iden- 
tity, should pass from the baseness of the 
worm to the agility of a bird; one while 
crawling upon the ground, and presently tra- 
versing the air in a form which is dazzling to 
the eyes. But it is yet more remarkable, that, 
in the interval before this change is brought 
to pass, there should be a middle state of 
Sleep, in which the bodily powers are sus- 
pended, while a principle of animation is con- 
tinued. 
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tlnued. It is thought the Egyptians had an 
eye to this middle state and the change which 
follows it, in the configuration of their Mum- 
mies. The Caterpillar of the Silkworm-moth, 
and of many other like insects, passes into 
an Eruca or Chrj/salis\ which is swathed 
about the body and filleted about the upper 
parts so exactly after the fashion of the bodies 
anciently embalmed in Egypt, that the re- 
semblance could not be accidental There is 
no natural similitude in the lineaments be- 
twixt a Man and an Eruca; but the art of 
the Egyptians effected a very striking one ; 
and they must have been strange philosophers 
if their art fell to work so uniformly without 
any design. The sagei^ of that country, who 
expressed all their notions by symbols, acted 
agreeable to the plan of their whole system, 
when they signified the transmigration of 
the human soul bv the transformation of an 
insect. 

A Christian, instructed in the doctrine of 
the resurrection, may make a much better use 
of the figure and complete tlie parallel in a 
satisfactory manner** : but the Egyptian phi- 

• These are the terms used by P/jV/y. Lib. xi. cap. 32. 
^ This is elegantly done by the author of Deism re'veaUd^ « 

. in a work intitled Truth in a Mask. See Allusion the first. 

VOL. III. Y losopher 
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losopher could apply it only to his fanctfui 
doctrine of the metempsychosis : and to this it 
could not be accommodated without violence: 
for the change of the Eruca into a feathered 
fly, is not ^ transfusion of the same life into 
a di^rent substance, but an actual regene- 
ration of the same body into a more glorious 
shape, 

III. Natural history hath some other ap- 
pearances nearly related to this and equally 
unaccountable: but our design at present is 
to consider the figurative acceptation of ^ep 
in the scripture; which is consistent with 
itself, and delivers such doctrines as are mote 
'Worthy of our attention, and more agreeable 
to the order of nature, than the fables of 
Egypt 

IV. When our blessed Saviour went into 
the house of the ruler of the Synagogue, with 
the design of raising up his daughter to, life, 
he said to those who were assembled on the 
occasion, ^' Why make ye this ado and weep, 
the damsel is not dead but sleepeth*." The 
people who were present, taking his words in 
the literal sense laughed him to scorn. Their 
laughter proceeded, as laughter generally 

* Mark v. 59. 

dotb, 



'doth; from a cbhfecioUiSiidSsr 6f ^lifr^rior' kribAv'- 
led^e: but tlici scOrn WS^ to thttilselVeV; foi* 
<hey laughed o6ly fctecacu^e they iiO'tre n6t \<^ise 
cnotigh to cottiprehend the mesttiliig of hi3 
Iangua:ge. NeitHe'r was^ it riiuch better vmtler- 
sftood by his dwri drsciples; though it ^as 
received vi^ifh more decency. The death of 
Lazarus gaVe? him atn' 6^p6rfuiiity of using 
th^ same eikf)res'sion ; ^' Ouf friend Lazdrus 
*^ sleepeth, but I go that I rii'ay awake him 
'^ out of Sleep*." N6thing ca:n be plainer 
fhari that Christ, by th6 SUep of l.a2atusi 
signified his Htdth ; ai^d fey his( etwizklng^ his 
resurrection which ^Vas* shoiftly to foll6wl 
How mean and in'afionai was it to imagine^ 
that the Saviour of the world sfi6uld sofcranTy 
enter upon a dangerous journey (foi" such it 
t^-as) only to disturb a sick friend iA tharf 
iSleep, which might cotltribufe mu(ih to his 
recovery ! Yet such was tfe* n^fetake of his 
disciples : they atiswered* " Lord, if he steep 
he shall do wdl ; thinking that he spake of 
faking rest in Sle6p." They' hi<f bfeen habi- 
tuated, as Jews, to r6st in the biare lii/eiraf 
s:ehse of thie scrijiture, and therefore listeiiecf 
to the discoutsds of their niscstdr with J^^wisii^ 

• John xi. II, 

y S • pre- 
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prejudice and ignorance. When he delivered 
to them that figurative admonition, ** Be- 
*^ ware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of 
** the Sadducees," we find them applying it 
to the insignificant occasion of their own im- 
providence, because they had omitted to lay 
in a proper store of bread. On which occa- 
sion he thus appealed to them; '* O ye of 
** little faith, why reason ye among your- 
*^ selves because ye have brought no bread ? 

'^ how is it, that ye do not yet under- 

*' stand, that I spake it not to you con- 
*^ cerning bread, that ye should' beware of 
** the lea^^n of the Pharisees and of the 
*^ Sadduces*?" Their error being corrected, 
and their attention excited by tliis rebuke, 
they discovered at length, that lecrven ^igm- 
{icd false doctrine. The same persons, who 
were thus slow of apprehension, had received 
ocular demonstration, that a divine power 
was present with Christ to supply all their ne- 
cessities. They had seen a few loaves of 
bread, by passing through his hands, be- 
come suthcient to feed a vast nmltitudc in 
the wilderness. But they had either forgot 
the- miracle, or knew not how to apply the 

» Matth, xvi, ii. 

remem- 
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remembrance of it. Thtix faith had forsaken 
them, and therefore their senses were defi- 
cient ; for faith would have instructed them, 
that the literal sense of the expression was 
mean in itself, and injurious to the speaker ; 
and thence they might have collected, that 
the leaven of the Pharisees, against which 
they had frequently been cautioned in plainer 
language, was that hypocrisy and pride 
which had inflated that class of men with 
error, and spoiled the whole mass of their 
doctrines. 

V. When the death of Lazarus was spoken 
of under a like figure, the expression was 
misunderstood for want of a proper degree 
of faith in the hearers. It is observed of 
the inhabitants of the East, that they were 
accustomed from time immemorial to figura- 
tive and elevated language, even in their 
common discourse. This might be true: yet 
there were cases, in which this practice, how- 
ever common, gave very little help to the 
understanding. The reception which the 
discourses of Christ so frequently met with 
from those of his own time, is sufficient to 
convince us, that when the figures of his 
speech were pointed toward spiritual and in- 
visible objects, a principle of faith was want- 

Y 3 - ing; 
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ipg; w?^P^t which the men pf P^stipt^, 
:Hrefe no better prepared to discern his n^jean? 
ipg, than if they Jiad beefli bprp under th^ 
frigi^ zone. So that thjs instance pf slpwr 
ness of apprehepsij^ix i^ ^he d^isciple;^ ^^S^ 
Jiaye J)een rebukecj, (j^ |:ha|; ofher wpi) in 
puch words as these; ^^ O ye pf littje feitji j 
f* hpw js it ^h^t ye f|o nqt V![i)):)pri?tapd, fb^^ 
f* J sp^JfP it i)ot of Sieep b«t^ of Pp^t^x} 
- sinpe all shall a)v^}ce }n thp morning qf 
** the resiirrection ? Tl^e de44 ^^ *^^^ P^^i^h j 
'* they only fall asleep: and as the Sleep qf 
^^ |he pjght delivers men up to the |ighf of 
f f the stjcceeding flay, ^o t\\p rest pf Ppat|j 
f* is bu^ a prelude to impiortality." ThP exr 
pression ought not to have been unintelligible 
por even strange to those, Avho had been ac? 
customed to the language of the scriptures f 
where it was said of David^ pf Soloino% and 
of other kings pf Israel that when they died 
they sleipt Math their fathers. The prophet; 
Dankl had \varned ^hera, tha^ they who 
*' sleep in the dust of thp earth, shall (/cwakCy 
*' some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
^' and everlasting, contempt*." Such was 
the style of the Gld Testament : and being 

SO 
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so s^eeable to the nature of things, it is 
adopted and used more familiarly by the 
writers in the New Testament St. Paul 
speaks of departed christians, as of those 
who sleep in Jesus*; and where he enlarges 
on the great topic of the resurrection, he 
describes our Redeemer to us as the ^rst 
fruits of them that slept^; opening it as a 
new mystery, that we shall not all sleep ; that 
is, we shall not all die, or be laid in the 
grave; inasmuch as many shall be alive at 
the Lord's coming, and undergo that blessed 
change instantaneously, the usual passage to 
which is through the dark valley and shadow 
of Death. 

The general design of the foregoing ex- 
pressions being too plain to be farther insisted 
upon, we must now consider the propriety 
with which they are applied to the subjects of 
' Death and the resurrection : in doing which, 
I shall follow the steps of a learned writer of 
the last century ; departing from his plan oc- 
casionally, where it seems to be capable of 
improvement. 

VI. When Sleep and Death are compared, 
the likeness holds through every member of 

• I Tbess. ir, 14. * 1 Cor. xv. 20. 

Y 4 the 
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the subject, and is agreeable to the soundest 
doctrines of the Scripture, in which every 
mind that is well informed and not ill disposed, 
would wish to be confirmed. 
— In Sleep, the senses of the body are under 
a temporary suspension ; the ear heareth not, 
the eye seeth not ; and the whole body is in 
appearance so lifeless, that it has been doubts 
ful to B, spectator in many instances, whether 
a person were asleep or dead. 

But then, in the case of natural rest, it is 
not the whole man, it is only the earthly part 
that falleth asleep : the mind is generally then 
most active and awake. It has a faculty of 
'transporting itself to the most remote places 
in a moment ; can be present with those 
whose absence it lamented in the day-time ; 
and being as it were taken out of the body 
into the world of spirits, it can converse in 
imagination with those who have long since 
departed from this world, without being sen- 
sible that they are numbered among the dead. 
It is observed by most men, that in the time 
of Sleep they can think with more freedom, 
reason with more clearness, compose with 
greater readiness, and deliver themselves, 
u])on any subject they are acquainted with, 
>vithout that embarrassment to which the 

mind 
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mind is subject, when it is weighed towards 
the earth by its attendance upon the functions 
of the body. 

Thus also in the other Sleep ^ of Death, 
the whole man dies not. The body indeed 
is dead because of sin, but the soul, which 
according to the promise of Christ can never 
die *, is more free and active than when it is 
present in the flesh. From that plain and 
positive assurance given to the penitent thief 
— this day shalt thou be xcith me in Paradise — ^ 
thus much may certainly be inferred, that 
the souls of the faithful when disengaged 
from the body, are admitted to a region of 
felichy, (for such was Paradise;) that they 
are nearer to God the fountain of life than 
while they are in this earthly state; and also 
as others are members of the same society, 
that they are in the company of the blessed, 
who with Abraham^ Isaac ^nd Jacob live unto 
God; particularly, that being absent from the 
body, they are present with the Lordj whom 
a cloud too thick for a mortal eye to pene- 
trate, hath received out of the sight of the 
living. 

VII. When a man sleeps, it is a matter of 
indifference whether he is in a palace or a 

* See John xi, 25, 26, 

prison. 
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prisoti. His mind receivei no comfort from 
the magnificence which surrounds his bodj^ 
neither can it be confined by the walls and 
bars of a dungeon. If he is rich^ he has 
then no confidence in his wealth; and if he 
is poor, he suffers nothing from his poverty.^ 
The case is the same with him in the Sleep 
of Death. He may be lodged under a tomb 
on which the sculptor hath exerted the ut* 
most of his skill, in adorning it with tro« 
phies, and inscribing it with titles of honour ; 
yet he is insensible of all these distinctions, 
which can serve only to feed the vanity of 
the living. On the other hand, it may b^ 
kis lot to rest in a common grave covered 
with a turf, and that turf may be over- 
grown with the vilest wctcds, yet these are 
defects which will give him no disquiet. 
The pomp of life may attempt to follow us 
into the grave ; but poverty and riches must 
part with us at the edge of it, and deliver 
us all to a state of parity, where ** The 
♦* prisoners rest together without hearing the 
** voice of the oppressor : the small and the 
** great are there, and the servant is freed 
*^ from his master*." 

* Jobiii. 1 8. 

vni. 
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Ylll- Tljie prep^^tion for Sleep is nearly 
the ^ame with the preparation for Death; 
aod it is rea3on;BLble it shoulcj be so ; because 
he tha^t gaes to ^leep tal$:es his leave of the 
'^yprljd, without; any absolute assurance that 
he shall see it again. When we go to take 
Q^r wtpral r?st, we enter into our cham-t 
Ijief^^ ^nd shut the doors. The grave is 
sv^ch ^poth^r place of retirement, and is 
spoken of by the prophet Isaiah, with allu- 
^Qii to a b^d chamber—" Thy dead niei\ 
** shall live, together with my dead body 
" shall they ^rise : awa^e and sing ye that 
•^ arp in thq dust; for thy dew is as tha 
*^ dew of herbs, and the earth .shall cast 
** out her dead. Come my people enter 
" thou into thy chambers and shut thy doors 
** abo^t thee; hide thyself as it were for a 
** little moment, until the indignation be 
" overpast*." Hence the people of God 
were to learn, that the grave is but the 
same thing in eftect with a bedchamber: 
and though nature 'yj^ill always conclude it 
far more terrible to be inclosed by the door 
of a vault than by that of a bedchamber ; 
yet faith assures us we need not fear to be 
thus shut up^ since he who liveth and was 

• Isa. xxyi. 19, 20. 

dead 
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dead, and is alwefor eoermore^ hath the keys of 
Hell and of Death to release us : with which 
hope, the saints may be joyful with glory, 
they may rejoice in their beds; or, as the 
prophet otherwise expresses it, when they 
** enter into peace^ they may rest in their 
•* beds, each one walk ing in his upright- 
" ness*." From which words it follows 
(by the way) that as walking is a state of 
action, the intermediate state of Death, here 
signified, cannot be a state wherein the soul 
is neither active nor sensible *. • 

Having entered into our chamber and shut 
the door, our next step is to recommend 
ourselves by prayer into the hands of God ; 
as the martyr Stephen, when he was falling 
into that other Sleep, first said his prayers — 
Lord Jesus, receive my Spirit. And lastly, 
as he that prepares for Sleep puts off his 

• Isa. Ivii. 2. 

* If the reader is inclined to examine the doctrine of 
the Scripture and of the primitive church on this subject, 
I would advise him to consult Archibald Campbell's treatise 
on the Middle State ; wherein, besides many other interest- 
ing particulars. He will meet with the curious Prcekctiones 
AcademiCiS of bishop Ovcral, de anima Fatrttm et Chrisii, 
in opposition to the popish traditions concerning the same 
argument. 

cloaths ; 
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cloaths ; so, naked came we into this worlds 
and naked shall we go out: But with this dif- 
ference, that the nakedness of Death extends 
to tlie soul as well as to the body. For as 
the body is the clothing of the soul, he that 
is separated from the body is stripped of his 
raiment; whence we are said in St Peter's 
language, to put off* this tabernacle* ; as in 
St Paul\ when we rise again, we are said 
to be clothed upon with our house which is 
from heaven ^ And it is observable that the 
body perishes after the example of the gar- 
ment that is worn upon it ; for when it is be- 
come useless, worms eat that, as motlis eat 
the other. 

IX. All these things being considered, the 
similitude between Sleep and Death appears 
to be easy, natural, and very extensive: 
therefore the metaphor was elegantly and 
properly applied by those, who called a 
burying-place or church yard, Ccemeterium^ 
a sleeping place or dormitory, wherein the 
dead which die in the Lord rest from their 
labours. 

X. If we go on with the figure, we shall 
see how naturally it accommodates, itself to 

» 2 Pet. i. 14. »» 2 Cor. v. 2. 

the 
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die prospect of^ the resurrettioii; and Iti tikis' 
the value of it chiefly consfets. THe s^asdM' 
of Sleep agrees with the state of Dekth; for' 
they that sleep, slelep" in the night, whett* 
the earth is involved iii darkness. Whfetr 
the sun goes dow6, liicil are cdlcd awlsty 
from the labours of the body i datkneSs prtf-' 
tails over the earth, and the hnrry aiirf 
noise of business subsides by degrees int* 
rtiat silent season, which is properly callatf 
the dead of the night. Sleep is thetf alniyfef 
as comndon as Death, and the dSrk hemi- 
sphere of the earth is like the region of thte^ 
departed. Biit the order of the night, \dtfr 
respect to its situation between the past day 
and the next morning, is the thing we are 
to insist upon. After the labour of the day, 
we He down to sleep ; rest in our beds 
during the continuance of the night, anrf 
awake to rise up again at the return of the 
morning. Such too is the order of the Slieep' 
of Death: for when the business of life i^ 
over, we die ; re^^t In our graves during the 
continuance of the intermediate state, and 
rise again fiom them in the morning of the 
resurrection. This order of things is regu- 
larly applied in the expressions of the Scrip- 
ture. The day is put for the season of life — 
d '' Work 
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** Work while it is day f the night is Death 
— " The night cometh when no man can 
work*;" and the morning signifies the re» 
surrection in these words of the Psalmbt — 
'^ The righteous shaH hare dominion over 
" them in the morning," that is, in the 
morning of the resurrection; till which, we 
have no expectation that the saints shall 
reign, and the righteous be set above the 
wicked; neither is there any other morning 
that has respect to the grwoe; therefore 
commentators are clear as to the sense of 
tibe passage. 

XI. From the order of nature tiius titr- 
derstood and applied, we may find support 
against the fear of Death. Sleep itself, aiidl 
the times in which we sleep and wake, alt 
conspire to assist the understanding, and 
give us a comfortable prospect of our future 
victory over the powers of darkness. The 
man who should affirm at noon-day that 
the sun \vill not go down at night, might' 
deservedly be laughed to scorn, ^nd he 
would deserve as little regard, who in the 
midst of life should deny that he is hasting 
toward his death. So again; when the 

• John ix. 4. 

xiight 
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night is come, how senseless would it be 
to affirm, that there will be no morning; 
yet such is the stupidity of the infidel, who 
denies that death will be followed by a re- 
surrection. The course of nature being ob- 
vious to sense, is depended upon by all; 
but that of redemption, being an object of 
faith, is judged improbable, though the 
goodness of Almighty GoA is at least as 
much engaged to fulfil the latter as the 
former ; and. it is as certain that the sun of 
righteousness shall illuminate the regions of 
death, as that the sun of the next morning 
shall dispel the darkness of the night : Nay, 
it is more certain ; because we have a divine 
promise for the one, and nothing but pro- 
bability for the other. 

XII. The knowledge of the heathen ex- 
tended only so far as his senses would carry 
him; and therefore he sorrowed without 
hope, and through fear of death was all his 
life-time subject to bondage^. The christian 
may express his triumph in the words of the 
Prophet; '' rejoice not against me, O inine 
*' enemy; when I fall I shall arise, when 
'* I sit in darkness the Lord will be a lidit 



'o* 



* Heb. ii, 15, 

" unto 
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unto me*:" or, in those of the Apostle, 
*^ the night is far spent, the day is at hand:" 
while the heathen sings in a despondipg 
strain ; 

Soles occidere et redire possunt; 

Nobis cum se?nel occidit brevis lux^ 

Nox est perpetua una dormienda: Catull. 

The Sun that setSy with light refine4 

Returns to gild the plains: 
When man's short day hath once declined, 

Perpetual night remains. 

How black and dismal is this prospect! a 
day short and cloudy, perhaps stormy and 
tempestuous, succeeded by an everlasting 
night ! this gloomy principle operated dif- 
ferently on different persons, according to 
their several dispositions and circumstances. 
Some were driven into professed libertinism, 
giving themselves up to the Atheistic maxim, 
** let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
** die." The poet on this principle ad- 
monishes us never to defer any thing that is 
agreeable, but to snatch the fleeting moments 
jmd apply them as fast as possible to the pur- 

« Mic. vii. 8. 
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poses of pleasifre and debauchery, $uch u U 
not fit to be named ; 

Vitc^ summa breois spent nos *oetat incltoare 

Ipngam^ 
Jam tepremet nox, &c. 

Others beipg disappointed of pleasure, and 
hanrassed with the common evils of life, 
and foreseeing no fliture light, added to 
their ignorance impatietu:e, and tx> impar 
tience suicide, the natural offspring of in- 
fidelity and disappointment 3ut, God be 
thanked, we are not under this cloud of 
ignorance; we are not oppressed witl^ the 
terrors of perpetual darkness: we are as-» 
sured, that although heaviness raay endure 
for a nighty joy cometh in the morning. Our 
faith is taught to penetrate beyond the re- 
gions of darkness to a more glorious light, 
with which all the afflictions of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared. No- 
thing terrible should be apprehended from 
that night, which will at length deliver us 
up to the great day of Eternity. What can 
^pport xis under the loss of pur friends, 
but this consideration ? No man is afflicted 
when his friend goes to sleep, because he 
expects to meet him again when Jie i^ 

awake, 
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awake« And why can we not follow him to 
the grave with the like assurance ? St Paul 
instructed his Thessalonians^ '^ concerning 
** them which are a-sleep, not to sorrow as 
** others which have no hope*;" not to 
be overcome with the despair of heathens, 
while they entertained the faith of Chris- 
tians: as if he had said, ^^ your hrethrea 
'^ who are departed being only fallen a^sleep, 
** it .would ill become you to lament them 
*' as if they were dead and had perished.'' 
Such hopeless lamentation is as contraiy to 
our profession as to theirs; so that when 
we lose a friend, we should support our* 
selves upon such a trying occasion with this 
comfortable reflection — He is not dead^ but 
sleepeth. 

XIII. It may be some discouragement; 
when we consider that the Sleep of Death is 
so much longer and deeper than that of our 
natural rest. But no man is sensible of the 
length of that sleep from which he awakes 
in the morning : he has no sense of the 
progression of time, and seems to have slept 
but a moment: The interval betwixt death 
and the resurrection may, seem equally short. 

* I Thess, iv. 13. 

z S Adam 
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Adam and his last-departed son may per* 
ceive no difFerence; and a thousand year? 
may possibly appear to them as it does to 
God, even as one day. Neither ought we 
to apprehend any difficulty from the depth 
and soijndness of (he Sleep of Death. It fa 
observed that no noise so soon awakens a 
man as that of an human voice; especially 
if that voice calls upon him by his proper 
name, Now the Scripture hath given us to 
understand, that we shall be called up by 
an human voice, even that of the Son of 
man : *^ for the hour is coming, and now 
^* is, when they that are in the graves shall 
•* hear his voice, and shall come forth*." 
We cannot determine whether this voice 
shall call upon us by name ; though it is 
not improbable ; for when Peter raised the 
disciple at Joppa, he said, '' T^bitha arise;'' 
and when Christ called upon his dead friend, 
he said, '^ Lazarus come forth.'' But ^ what- 
ever may become of this conjecture, the 
conclusion will remain certain, that it is as 
easy for the Son of man to call the dead 
from their graves, as for us to awaken ^ 
persou out of Sleep. 

» John Y. 28| 
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XIV; It is a matter of infinite import- 
lance to us how we are likely to rest in oui* 
last Sleep : for which purpose these! few 
directions are necessary to be observed^ and 
are proper to the subjects Let it be re* 
membered then, that as they who spend the 
day in idleness, and the evening in riot and 
excess, never rest well in the night : so they 
whose hearts are overcharged with surfeit- 
ing, and drunkenness, and cares of* this life, 
will hereafter be disturbed with the fearful 
Patchings of a distempered mind, and an* 
npyed with the fumes of a guilty conf 
science: they will be ^* scared with dreams, 
** and terrified with visions, and be full of 
** tossings to and fro till the dawning of 
" the day*." But he who hath employed 
himself in the preceding day by working but 
his Salvation^ will rest the better for it iil 
the night ; for the Sleep of a labouring man 
is sweet ^ 

Extremes are here to be avoided as upoii 
other occasions* It is agreed that the most 
comfortable rest is preceded by moderate 
eating; and that absolute emptiness may 
breed as much disquiet as surfeiting aiid ex- 

• Job vxi, 4* * * Eccl. v» 12. 

t d cess. 
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cess. The hungry man dreameth and behold 
he eatethy but he awaketh and his soul is empty. 
No man therefore should depart from this 
world, till he hath first sat down to the 
supper of the Lamb ; for this is the pledge 
of his future resurrection ; the , Xfiaticum, 
in the strength of which he is to pass 
through the shadow of death. If God is 
jpleased to grant the opportunity upon a 
death-bed, this last duty should never be 
neglected. Then we may ** lay ourselves 
" down in peace and take our rest, fot 
** the Lord will make us to dwell in 
*' safety;" or, as the disciples said to Christ 
concerning Lazarus, " If thus we steep, we 
shall do welL"^ 

XV. The uniformity of expression con- 
cerning our present subject, which is so ob- 
servable in the Old and New Testament, 
must necessarily imply an uniformity of doc- 
trine. The gospel hath illustrated the doc- 
trine of a resurrection by a metaphorical 
allusion to sleeping and waking; but in so 
doing it hath only adopted the language of 
the^ Law and the Prophets. As the same 
mode of expression, so the same doctrine is 
common to the two Revelations of Moses 
and of Jesus Christ. The Patriarchs and 

Kings 
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Kings tinder the Old Law went to sleep with 
their fathers in the same hope^ which wad 
afterwards more clearly published and de- 
fined by the gospel St. Paul^ before the 
writing of the books of the New Testament, 
calls the resurrection of the dead the hope 
of Israel*', and whence could the church 
collect that hope in old time, but from the 
law and the Prophets? Our Saviour him- 
self established the notion of a resurrectioa 
against the Sadducees, by appealing to a 
single passage in the writings of Moses; 
against which, impudent as they were, they 
had nothing to answer ^ The passage it-- 
self was indirect ; but the inference from it 
was so obvious and natural, that it could 
not be evaded. The same doctrine is ith 
timated in many other passages; not by 
literal expression, but by jinference and 
similitude,, the usual modes pf instructioa 
throughout the whole Old Testament And 
though the carnal Jews were little the wisef* 
for the information thus communicated (a9 
many christians are not much the wiser 

^ Act8 xxviii* 2o. Compared with ch..xxiii. 6. and 
xxvi, 6, 7, 8. 

^ Matth. xxii. Jt, &c. 

2 4 now) 
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now) yet the intention and meaning of 
similitudes so universally introduced, must 
have been obvious to those who were 
spiritually minded, and took the pains to 
compare the language of the Scripture with 
itself. It would be very imprudent to judge 
of the Law and its contents by what the 
Sadducee found there. He could discern 
neither the Resurrection nor any thing else 
that was of a spiritual nature. And who 
will wonder at it, when his younger bro- 
ther the Socinian can read the New Testa- 
ment without discerning the doctrine of the 
christian Redemption, or the divinity of the 
Redeemer ? The Pharisee is said to have 
despised other men, presuming on his own 
righteousness; and the Sadducee in all pro- 
bability despised them much more, presum- 
ing on his own wisdom ; while in fact he 
knew neither the Scriptures nor the Power of 
God. Manasseh Ben Israel^ a learned Jew, 
who wrote on the Creation and Resurrection^ 
produces this among other arguments, that 
Abrahamy Jacobs and Moses^ are said to sleep 
and be gathered to their fathers: " the 
^^ Patriarch Jacob (says he) preparing for 
*' death, used those words, / shall sleep 

^' with 
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* with my fathers • ; in the first of which 
^ he gives us a sign of the Resurrection; 

* for he who sleeps awakes naturally. In 

* the remaining part of the sentence, with 
^ wiy fathers^ he ^hews the immortality of 

* the soul; because the dead, with respect 

* to their bodies, are nothing. The Scrip- 
^ ture hath the same n^eaning where it saith 

* of Abraham, that he was gathered to his 
^ people; signifying to us by this expression^ 

* that their souls had survived the death of 

* their bodies. It would be absurd to un- 

* derstand it of their bodies ; for Moses was 
' commanded of God to go up into mount 
' Abdrinir and to die there and ht gathered 

* to his people: but the fathers of Moses 
^ were not in Mount Abarim*." So rea- 
sons 



» Gen. xlvii. 30. 

* Jacobus Patriarcha accingens se ad mortem, ait, ZX»r« 
mam cum patribus meis. Hic prim^ voce innoit resarxec-* 
tionem : nam qui doripit, naturaiiter expergiscitur. Cum 
autem inquit, cum pathbus meis, eo ostendit anim^m esse 
immortalem: nam mortui, ratione corporis^ nihil sunt. 
Hoc ipsum script ura indlcatum vult, cum de Abrahamo 
ait, quod sese ad populum suum collegerit. £o ipso lo. 
quendi modo significat, animam eorum post mortem super, 
stitem manere. Neque vero istud iiiteiligi potest de 

corpore. 
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sons this Jew, with a sagacity not unworthjf 
of a christian. And those of his fathers who 
Iiad their eyes open, could see through the 
temporal oeconomy of the law, and distinguish 
those eternal rewards of faith, which were 
offered to the Patriarchs before the civil esta- 
blishment of their nation in the land of Ca- 
naan, when the favourites of God were led 
about from place to place as pilgrims and 
strangers upon earth. 

If by the Laws of Moses we understand 
the whole revelation in the Pentateuch, it 
certainly presents us with two different formd 
of theological polity; under the former of 
which, the servants of God were trained up 
to a spiritual life of faith and hope, through a 
Course of peregrination and persecution : but 
^nder the latter, they were exercised with a 
temporal settlement and a ceremonial ritual. 
The former law of faith, as the apostle ar- 
gues *, could not be made of none effect by 
the law of ceremonies which came after : and 
the Jew who did not understand both, and 

corpore. Nam Deus dicit Mosi, ascende in montem Aharim 
istumy W morieris in monte in quern tu ascendens ibi, Et colle^ 
geris adfofulum tuum. At Patres Mosis non er^nt in monte 
Abarim. De Resurrect^ Mort, cap. 9. $ VI, 
* Gal, iii, 17. 

think 
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think himself bound tx> follow both, had no 
right to call himself a disciple of Moses. 

It was therefore an hope common to all the 
Jews, except the Saddncees, who perversely 
took advantage of the worldly Elements in 
the cei'emonial law, and were but little better 
than Deists, that there would be a resurrec- 
don of the dead at the coming of the Mes* 
siafa : and though the general accomplishment 
of this hope was reserved for his second 
<ioming^ a foretaste of it was given at his 
first, when the bodies of saints which slept 
4rose and appeared unto many\ It was then 
made evident, that his sufferings and merits 
bad orercome the sharpness of Death, and 
purchased a release for the prisoners of hope. 
That earthquake, which rent the rocks, did 
also c^en the graves of the dead, and many 
of the faithful, who had rested under the old 
dispensation, were awakened at the departure 
of that supernatural darkness, which had co- 
vered the earth during the time of our Sa*- 
rioiir's passion *. 

• Matdi, xxvii. jx, t;^. 

^ There is a difficulty here in the Text, which comxneQ* 
tators remove, by supposing that the saints were a wake ned y / 
at the death of Christ during the earthquake, amd that 
they aj^ared in the holy City after his resurrection. In 
this sense it is taken by the author. 

1 XVI. lean- 
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XVI. I cannot leave the subject without 
observing, that the images of sleeping and. 
waking are also applied in a moral sense to 
the mind and understanding. The mind 
hath a figurative Sleep as well as the body;, 
but with this difference, that the scripture 
which signifies the Death of the body by a 
state of Sleep, speaks of this Sleep of the 
mind as a state of Death. It denotes that 
stupidity of ignorant and careless men, who, 
are dead to truth, to religion, to virtue, to. 
immortality, ayd all other objects, for the 
sake of which, life and sense are conferred, 
xipon rational beings. So long as they are 
asleep to all those things, for which they 
ought to live and act, they are not reckoned 
to be alive, but dead. That expression of our 
Saviour — Let the dead bury their dead\ — be- 
longs to persons in this state ; and though it 
may be found like a contradiction, it is useful 
and important when properly understood. To 
such the apostle calls, alluding to a passage^ 
in the prophet Isaiah, '^ Awake thou that 
** sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
" Christ shall give thee light \" The dead 
are called upon to awake out of Sleep ; but 

• Matth. viii. 22. * Eph. v. 14. 

the 
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the spiritual sluggard is commanded to sirise 
from Death; his sleep being as much more 
dangerous than Death, as Death is more ter- 
rible in appearance than common Sleep. ^ If a 
christian relapses into this state after the gos- 
pel hath called him out of it, there is little 
hope that he will ever be awake again to any- 
good purpose. Pleasure, riches, and the cares 
of life, act as opiates ; and the unhappy peo- 
ple, on M'hom they operate, know little more 
of their real condition than if they were in a 
dream. At last the charm will be dissolved, 
and the objects to which their fancy hath at- 
tributed substance and importance will be 
eihpty as the visions of the night, which va- 
nish as soon as we are awake. When they are 
like to be alarmed, either by the word of God 
or the visitations of his providence, the enemy 
of mankind encourages them in their security, 
administers some new potion to stupify their 
consciences, and persuades them they may 
safely sleep on and take their rest. The mind 
)n this sluggish state is fond of darkness, in- 
volving itself in error and scepticism, and 
dreading the light of truth, as the thief hides 
Jiimself from the return of the morning. 
Jiow much more dreadful will be the morning 
ipf the resurrectiopi ; when every sluggard 

must 
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must awake, and every deceiver shall be 
dragged out to the light! This is the hour, iu 
which they shall wish for the mountains to 
&11 on them, and the hills to cover them : but 
the night is departed for ever, and all Sleep is 
departed with it The natural world and its 
vicissitudes are swallowed up iu the i>piritual, 
in which men must live, act, and be awake 
for ever, not as men but as spirits. This con* 
sideration will comfort those, who lament that 
they lose in Sleep so much of that precious 
time, which they would bestow upon the cul* 
tiyation of the mind, to the honour of their 
Maker, and the benefit of their fellow-ser» 
vants. And it is as terrible to reflect, that 
the miseries of another life, to those who shall 
experience them, will have no intermission. 
But the thought is necessary for us all : and 
they who make the proper use of it will have 
this advantage, that as the fear of sin in» 
creases in them, in the same proportion will 
the fear of Death be diminished. 
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A IPLEASI^IG scene in itie Song of Solomon 
having invited mc to survey attentively its 
Sseveral particulars, t have endeavoured to illustrate 
and apply them : with how much propriety, I must 
leave the judicious reader to determine for himself. 
Justice will require, that lie should read with candour 
and stispense, what cannot well be judged oF with 
precipitation. 

The attempt to illustrate the followmg subject hy 
passages of the Scripture, would be absurd, unless we 
take the Song of Solomon for a mystic allegort/t 
pregnant with prophetical allusion in every part o£ 
It. It might be tedious and impertinent to justify this 
opinion formally in the discourse itself; and dhere-^ 
fore T beg leave to offer la word or two by way of 
Preface. 

To some reader^ more njce than wise, the Can* 
tides have given offence : Whiston was for excluding 
them from the sacred Canon; but Carpztmus 6(y 

vt)L. III. A A LeipsiCf 
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Leipskf shewed long ago that his objectionf were 
superficial and groundless, and his authoritier very 
disingenuously falsified*. Bishop Lcwtk has goai; 
deeper than CarpzQTius; having liot only indicated 
the general plan, but illustrated with great judgment 
some particular passages in jjie Song of Solomon r 
and the learned reader wHI find both pleasure and 
satis&ctioQ if he peruses carefully the thirtiedi s^ 
fliirty-first prelections^ 

Hiere are diree sorts of allegorical composftion, 
the ccmtinued metaphor, the parable, and the mystic 
allegory^ The Song of Solomon is most properly 
referred to the last of the^e^ The matter in th^ 
4|pecie$ of composition is borrowed fi-om some well 
known transaction, and described in such terms as 
connect the whole with another transactioa more 
sublime and interesting. The forty-fifth Psalm is a 
poetical description of the mystical union betwixt 

. Christ and the church ;. the plan of the allegory,^ and 
^e images which occur in the course of it, are much 
the same with those in the Canticles. The marriage 

. ©f Solomon with the daughter of Pharaoh might be 
the ground of the allegory ; but in some passages the 
composition rises as it were out of itself; leaving the 

^ CatpzoTli Cxitica Sitcr»> p. iix. circi Pseodocii^aio GuB. 
•WW^taniL 

liteia\ 



liieral aeis^e^ and ttddpting such terms as «fla to a<> 
eommodated onl^ to di^ objedts of the mystic allusion^ 
Th%is Ht tih« setenth vtrse> the dxpressioils drop thi 
subject of the throne, and kingdom of Solomon, andi 
point directly to those of the Messiah-^TAy ihrtmti 
O Gidy is f^ eifer and ever; the sceptre of thy 
iingdom is a right sceptre^ And again» at verse 12^' 
the K4ngf to ^vhom the bride is f»-esented» is expressly 
jtyled Ae LORD GOD, the object of adoration. 

The learned anthor of the Prelections has given 
acme cautions inregaird to the explication of a mystic 
allegory, which deser?e to be considered. He ad-' 
vises, first, that we should be carefiil not to urge our 
interpretatiOHs too far, nor to extend them to all the' 
minute particdars of the allegory: and secondly, that 
we should observe the tenor of the Scripture itself 
and conform as strictly as possible to the explications 
there delivered ; so that the author of the Scripture 
may be' his own interpreter. But let me observe, that 
the' same prudence, which requires us not to urge our 
explications too far, win also direct us not to be Over 
cautious, lest they should be empty, spiritless, and 
unaffecting. Where the whole is an allegory, the 
parts also are allegorical. ' If .the King In die forty* 
fifth Psalm is Clirist, and the Queen is the churchf 
then the OH of gladness^ the Myrrh^ Aloesj and 
•^' *■'-' A A 2 Cassia^ 
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Cassia^ and all other articles of die uns^ery, hare 
dieir peculiar signification, and are subordinate to the 
general design of the composition. "Whether we can 
ascertain the sense of every particular, is another 
question. Some passages will of course be very ob- 
scure, and others utterly imintelligible to us at thia 
distance of time and place. 

. There can be no barm however in attemptmg to 
illustrate them, and many useful observations may 
occur, provided we adhere to the general design of 
the whole, and use the Scripture as oui' guide in 
accommodating the several parts. 
. These are the rules by which I have directed my- 
,aelf in the following discourse ; not intending to com* 
pose a rigid commentary, but rather a meditation on 
a scriptural subject; in which sort of composition the 
writer may imiocently be indulged with some degree 
of latitude; which, though it may excite the contempt 
of the fastidious critic, may afford both instruction 
and entertainment to a pious reader : and then the end 
of Uie author will be answered. 
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I. npHE spirit of God communicates to 
the mind of man the knowledge of 
spiritual things, by means of a certain resem- 
blance, which the Creator hath wisely or- 
dained between the objects of senst and th6 
objects of faith. 

Hence it is that the scriptures abound so 
much with metaphorical allusions to the 
natural creation. Sometimes they refer us 
to the hetwens and Jirmament, to the sun^ 
themoony and the stars; whichy in the em- 
blematical language of divine revelation, are 
but other names for Christy the churchy and 
A A 3 thf( 
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the saints of God; these latter being ilium i- 
Bated by Christ, as the moon and stars shine 
by a light borrowed froiji the sun. At other 
times they refer us to the earthy and the dif- 
ferent seasoms of the year ; to ttie winds and 
the waters, and to all the various productions 
of the ground, from gold dov^n to miry claj/; 
from the lofty cedar tt> the lowly hyssop; from, 
the vine blessed with a profitable increase, 
down to worthless thorns and briars nigh unto 
eursingy whose £nd is ta be humed. Other 
images are borrowed from the body of man, 
with all its. members, honourable or dis«- 
honourable, froni the head to the foot ; its 
strength or weakness, its health or sickness, 
its life or d^ath; through all of which, and 
Innumerable other things that are objects of 
sens^ the divine spirit publishes axid explaua^^ 
to such as have an ear, the things of the m- 
yisibte world ' 

But of all the sacred symbols, none ar^ so 
delightfill to the understanding as those taken 
from the more bea:Utiful appearances of na- 
ture; where the eye of the mind receives its 
in^ructicH]^ through those oly'ects with whi<;;h 
4h« eye of th^ body is best pleased. 

II, Of this sort is that description of the 

Spring; itt tb6 song of ^^mmr^Fm h ! tie 

. • . winter 
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winter is pasty the rixm is mer andgcme; the 
jkfwers appear on ike earth; the time of the 
singing of birds is come ; and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land ; the Jig-tree putteth 
forth her green Jigs, and the vines tcith the 
tender grape give a good smells 

First there is that pleasing reflection, that 
we have eiscaped the bitterness of the winter 
with its cold and storms, and its dreary uxir 
comfortable prospects. It is no ^mall advan- 
tage to the Spring, that it Micceeds liip 
winter, and finds us ready to receive i^ 
earnestly wishing for, and expecting a warmer 
and brighter season. And when it gotaG9f 
with what tran^ort do we look back upon the 
jretiring winter ; rejoicing that it is past, and 
that the rain is over and gone; that instead of 
jpiercing cold and stormy impetuous rain, w^e 
ijave got a warm sun, with soft refreshing 
ahowers and dews? By the influences 'qf 
which, the^fiowers, whose roots and seeds lay 
buried in the earth during the winter reason, 
now spring up and adorn the surface of it 
The birdSf perceiving that the cold which had 
fiilenced them is niow past, immediately upofi 
this change in nature resume their singing, 

* Cant* chapw ii. lo. Sec, 

A A 4 and 
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and fill f very wood and grove with their va^ 
rious notes. Among the rest, and different 
from them all, there is heard in the land the 
soft and gentle voice of the turtle-^d&oe^ come 
abroad from the clefts of the rock, where she 
had retired and sheltered herself from the inr 
clemency of the winter. The trees also, 
whose branches were stripped and left naked 
by the frost, now put on a fresh covering of 
blossoms, leaves, and fruit. The Jig-tree put^ 
teth forth her gremjigs, and the vine, which 
in the Eastern countries, where this picture of 
the spring was drawn, is much forwarder than 
wkh us, bears its tender grapes, giving a plea- 
sant smell. 

IIL Things being thus altered, the spouse, 
by whom we suppose the Messiah to be signi- 
fied to us throughout this sacred Song, calls 
to his b^st-beloved, his fair-one without spot 
or wrinkle^ even to the christian church ; bid- 
ding her remain no longer within, but rise up 
to her state of conversion, and come cFway to 
enjoy with him the beauties of the spring; 
not the spring of nature, but of grace. For 
as there is another sun besides that which 
gives light to the body, even Christ, t\iQSun- 
of righteousness and the light of life ; so is 
thej-c ^UQther winter^ other rcnn^ other fowers^ 
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trees, B.nd fruits. In short, every article it 
this description was figuratively accomplished, 
when the Gospel first arose, with its salutary 
effects upon the souls of men. Every circum- 
stance here offered in commendation of the 
Spring, was veri^ed in a proper sense by the 
christian religion, when it first appeared in the 
world. 

IV. And, 1st, what is said in the begin- 
ning — For lo ! the winter is past, the rain is 
aoer and gone. As the Spring hath the winter 
going before it, so the gospel, that dispensa- 
tion of mercy, was preceded hy a rough and 
gloomy season ; during which the whole world, 
as divided into Jews and GentileSy were in the 
same state with the earth and its products, 
till the Spring appeareth. The poor heathen 
was in his wintry state of nature, dead in tres- 
passes and sins; bound up in the earth by a 
sharp and severe frost, and as unable to help 
himself, as a lily to bear its flowers in the 
XD\M\toi December. While Adam remained 
innocent, he flourished under the favour of 
God in the Garden of Paradise; but when sin 
entered into the world, an inclement season 
followed it. Man's root that had been warmed 
with sunshine, was nipped with frost, and 
th^re came ^ wmter of spiritual death upon 

him 
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him and all his posterity. In t\m state lay 
the Gentiky when the Spring of the gospd^l 
found him^ and furnished him with the neces- 
sary means of being renewed again unto life. 
Then his winter was past ; and that unprofit- 
able state of nature which no mortal is able to 
abide^ was changed for the blessed influences 
of grace and righteousness. Plants, which 
in time past had never been able to vegetate, 
lifted up their heads, and piit forth thefr 
fruits, when he sent out his word and melted 
them* 

V. If we turn now to the Jew^ we shall 
iind that to him also the gospel was as neces* 
isary as the spring. For though he was not 
under the dominion of nature, he was dead 
imder that of the law : though he lay not 
imder the depth of winter, yet a heavy and 
violent mw, such as the Hebrew in this place 
expresses, was still upon him ; for he was not 
under grace but under the law ; which, when 
void of Christ, the end of it for righteousness^ 
was the very strength of sin, and brought 
down from heaven the wrath of God. Of 
this wrath violent rain is a well known em- 
blem ; whence Zophar, in the Book of Job^ 
shewing the portion of the sinner> says — 
JVhen he is about tofll his belly y God shall cast 
4 hii 
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his fury Upon hirriy and shall rain it npon Mm 
while he is eating\ From this rain of con* 
demnation, brought down by the law upon 
the Jew, there was no escaping but by justifi-. 
cation in Christ Jesus, bif whom all' that beliece 
are justified from all things^ from mhich they 
could not be Justified by the laza of Moses\ 
Tliereforc said the Prophet Isaiah ^ foreseeing 
the justification of his people, A man shall be 
as an hiding-pflace from the windy and a covert 
from the tempest , a place of refuge^ and covert 
from storm and from RAIN"". This hath 
been fully verified in our blessed Saviour. For 
as any place of shelter which protects man 
from the weather, is itself exposed to the 
heavens^ and receives upon it the storm and 
the rain ; so did he, our place of refuge, re- 
ceive upon himself the curse of the law due 
to our transgressions of it ; and when it wag 
ikUing, like an angry tempest, upon man- 
kind,^ interposed between us and heaven, and 
catchcd the force of it in his own body. 
Xike Moses, who when there v/as thunder and 
^laail in Egypt, and fire ran along upon the 
- gKoundy went vut of the city^ exposing him- 
uelf single and defenceless to the terrors of 

a . * Jpl^ *:x» ^3. ^ Actsxiii. 39, « Isaiah iv. 32. ' 

divine 
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divine wrath, and spreading forth his hands 
to make intercession for the sinful people of 
Egypt! On him its rage was spent; and 
there is now no condemnation to them that are 
in Christ Jesus; for toe are not under the law, 
but under grace. This rain of wrath is aver 
and gone ; or, to use the words of Christ when 
he had borne it for us upon the cross — It is 
finished. 

VI. Such was the deliverance of the Jew 
and Gentile at the Spring of the gospel : and 
this, the encouragement to them both to rise 
up and come away to the christian church ; 
where the Gentile should no longer be left in 
his frozen state of nature, nor the Jew have 
any thing more to fear from the severity of 
the law; which was blown over as a black 
wintry cloud, giving place to a more clear 

, and refreshing dispensation of mercy. 

VII. The change that ensued, was the 
same with that which is wrought here before 
us in the earth, when the winter is past ; and 
it is described to our senses under a succession 
of beautiful images, all belonging to the 
Spring — Thejlawers appear on the earth, the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 

VIII. First 
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Vlir. First, thejlawers appear on the earth; 
when the light of the gospel visited the world, 
mankind were thereby raised from a death of 
sin unto a life of righteousness ; they, who 
lay buried in the earth of nature, sprang up 
2iS flowers J and arose from the dead y^hen Christ 
gcpoe them light. Being planted together with 
him, at baptism, into the' likeness of his 
deaths they were renewed unto grace,, and 
flourished in the^ power of his resurrection. 
This was the natural consequence of their 
coming into the church of Christ ; for let but 
a dry rod be laid up in the sanctuary, and it 
buds, and blossoms^ and bears fruit. If we 
would Jinow what it is to be made a member 
of Christ's church, and become an Jieir of 
glory, iQt us consider the flamti^of thefleld^ 
haw they grow; and when we understand 
this, we cannot long be ignorant of the 
other. For the flowers of the field and the 
children of God are both raised up from a 
state of death to a new state of life and glory, 
and that by the hke means. A flower rides 
from its grave in the earth by the operation :of 
light and water. The tender grass (as the 
prophet David expresses it in his last words) 
springeth out of the earth by . clear shining 
after rain. The rain moisteas and prepares 

the 
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the mould which supplies the plant with ^ 
substance, and the light forms it and brings 
it forward. Our senses tell us that this is the 
order of nature : let it but rain and shine in 
a due proportion, and the flowers are sure to 
grow and flourish* Thus it is with man in 
his birth and growth of grace; both of which 
arc J>rought about by the operation of Christ 
and the Holy Ghost, represented to us in the 
scripture style by light and rain-water. The 
power of the Spirit residing in the Messiah 
was to come dawn like the rain into a fleece of 
wool, even as the drops that teater the earth. 
The same is alluded to by the prophet Hosea 
in the following words — Break ttpyowt fallow 
ground^ for it is time to seek the I/)RDj till 
He come and rain righteousness upon yon— 
That is, till He come and rain the Spirit upon 
you, for the spirit is life because of righteous'^ 
ness. As the powerful operations, so the lan- 
guage, of the spirit, designed for the pur- 
poses of grace, is likened to the same natural 
agent — My doctrine (says Moses in his last 
song) shall drop as the rain ; my speech shall 
distil as the dezv^ as the small rain upon the 
tender herb, and as the flowers upon the grass. 
Hence the soul, when refreshed and supplied 
with thp divine spirit, is compared by the 

pro- 
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prophet Jeremiah to a watered garden; and 
tliey who are destitute of grace are cUmd$^ 
without watery carried about of windsi 

IX. As the Holy Spirit has rain for hi« em*- 
Mem, so Christ is signified to us by the lights 
tlie other agent in vegetation. With the pro- 
phet Malachiy He is the sun of righteousness 
arising with heating in his wings. In the last 
words of David, He is compared to the light 
of the morning; and he said of himself, that 
He was the light of the world — giving light 
and warmth to the soul as the sun does to tho 
earth. The sun wjis darkened when his glory 
was eclipsed upon the cross : and Ely mas Uie 
sorcerer was struck with blindness, not seeing 
ihe sun for a season^ because he would not see 
CJirist when He was preached to hhn. So 
that we have the same agents in the invisible 
a9 in the visible world ; spiritual vegetation ki 
omducted in the same manner as natural; 
man is raised up to a state of grace, as the 
flowers of the spring are made to arise from 
the earth : the flowers grow by light and rain ; 
man by Christ and the Holy Spirit ; whose 
blessed influences at the appearance of the 
gospel were slied abroad upon the whole Jewish 
and Gentile world. For as Christ was the 
glory of his people Israel^ so was He a light 

to 
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to lighten the Gentiles ; and on them the rain 
of grace also fell as at first upon the Jewish 
disciples, who were astonished when they 
found that on the Gentiles also w^,s poured outy 
as rain from the clouds of Heaven, the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. Thus did God, in an evan- 
gelical sense, make his sun to rise on the eoil 
and on the good^ and sent rain on thejmt and on 
the unjust. 

, X. By these means, and by these only, 
the flowers alluded to by the prophet in this 
sacred song, were made to grow. Several 
things are to be observed, wherein they as 
nearly resemble the children of God, as in 
the manner of their generation from the 
earth. First and chiefly in their attire and 
outward appearance. They are adorned with 
all the colours of tlie Sun's light, either sim- 
ple or compounded in a thousand various 
mixtures ; and these colours, like those in the 
High-priest's garments, are for glory and for 
beauty. The priestly garments of gold (that 
is yellm)) and blue^ and purple, and scarlet^ 
and^we xchite linenj prefigured that bright- 
ness and perfection with which Christy our 
true High-priest, should be clothed : and the 
colouring of a flower is given it for a like pur- 
pose, as a figure of those garments of salva-r 

tion, 
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tion, that grace and beauty of holiness where- 
with the saints are invested through the power 
of the christian faith. This will explain what 
is said by Isaiah the prophet on the conver- 
sion of the heathens — The wilderness and the 
solitary plac^ shall be glad for them, and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. It 
shall blossom abundantly^ and rejoice even with 
Joy and singing : the glory of Lebanon shall be 
given to it, the excellence of Carmel and Sha^- 
ron^ all of them mountains remari^able for 
flowers : then follows the cause of this altera- 
tion — They shall see the glory of the Lord^ 
and the excellency of our God. The poor 
h^LTKii Gentilesy by seeing the glory and ex- 
cellency of Christ, were themselves to put on 
the glory of Lebanon^ and the excellency of 
Carmel znd Sharon; at the sight of their Sa- 
vioiil-, they were to be changed into his image^ 
and partake of his perfections, who calls him- 
self the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the 
vallies — and says of his disciples— 7%e glory 
which thou gavest me I have given unto them \ 
Thus we find it in nature : for flowers of all 
kinds resemble, both in shape and colour, .the 
light that shines upon and gives them their 

• John xvii, m, 

ypL. III. B B birth. 
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birth. They are divided into ra3rs or points^ 
like the beams that proceed from the heavenly 
luminaries*; 30 that the earth covered with 
flowers makes the same kind of appearance as 
the' Firmament bespangled with stars ; and for 
their number and their glory, both I think 
have an equal claim to represent the children 
of Abraham. 

There is one very considerable circum- 
stance, common to the clothing of a flower 
and to thb righteousness signified by it — ^that 
both are equally the work or gift of God. It 
is God that clothes the grass of the field with 
such beauty ; and it is God that giveth to his 
people the far more lasting omaifients of grace 
and sanctification : Man, with his utmost 
skill, can never weave such delicate em- 
broidery as we find in one single leaf of any 
ordinary flower : and no works or merits of 
man, with all his toil and spinnings can com- 
pose that Robe of righteousness without which 
we must not hope to appear in the preseijce 
of God. As Solomon in all his glory, which 

* Upon the flow'rs of heav'n we gaze ; 
The stars of earth no wonder raise : 
Tho' these perhaps do, more than they. 
The life of znankind sway. 

Cowley. 
(was 
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(was the work of man) was not arrayed lik^ a 
. lily (the work of God ;) so the righteousness 
of human wisdom, commonly called morality, 
is not only inferior in degree, but essentially 
different in kind, from that righteousness 
which is the work of the gospel, as it would 
be easy enough to shew : It is but as filthy 
rags compared to Jine linen, dean and bright ; 
or as a ragged thistle to the glory of a rose 
and the whiteness of a lily. Therefore, thanks 
to our merciful Saviour, that we have full en- 
couragemeht to expect a better raiment thaa 
any with which we are able to furnish our- 
selves. For if God so clothe the grass of the 
Jieldy haw much more will he clothe those that 
believe on him ? 

Righteoutoess, as well as the glory of ar 
lily, being the gift of God, they who trust 
not in God for it will be left destitute.— The 
Jews, who sought it not by Faith, but, as it 
were, by the works of the laxv, going about to 
establish their awn righteousness, have reduced 
themselves to a miserable condition. Instead 
of the glory of a flower, they have nothing 
but the roughness and deformity of thorns 
and briars. Their Sharon, as the prophet 
foretold, is turned into a mldemess; and 
while the wilderness of the Gentiles is en- 
9 B 2 couraged 
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couraged to rejoice and blossom as the rosCy the 
Oase with them is the very reverse — Rejoice 
not J O Israel, fo^joy^ ^ other people— for the 
pleasant places for their silver, nettles shall 
possess them, thorns shall be in their taber- 
nacles. From this difference between the Jew 
and Gentile, it is said of the christian church, 
when compared with such unbelievers. As th& 
lily among thorns, so is my beloved among the 
daughters*. 

XI. Another thing to be observed in the 
fffwers that appear on the earth — is their va- 
riety as to shape, size, and colour ; like the 
children of God, who are endued with different 
graces atid with different degrees of grace. 
For as one flower, like one star, differeth from 
another in glory, so also do the spiritual 
plants of tlie church ; some of which have a 
larger portion of illumination and grace than 
others ; and some have gifts in which others 
are deficient: for, saith the Apostle — Eveiy 
man hath his proper gift of God; as flowers 
after their kind, have that size and colour 
which God hath been pleased to bestow upon 
them. No christian is to be blamed for 
wanting what God hath not given him ; as no 

• Cant. chap, ii, 2. 

flower 
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flower is to be esteemed an imperfect work, 
for not having in it all the colours of the 
Rain-bow. 

XII. The sweet smell of flowers is another 
^excellence we are to take notice of: for by 
a sweet savour is meant any thing acceptable 
to God, be it a word or a work of righteous- 
ness, any thing meritorious through Christ 
Jesus. And as the sweet' scent of flowers is 
not conveyed to us, unless a brisk air blow 
it from them ; so the sweet and pleasant odours 
of righteousness, in the people of God, can- 
not arise but through the power of the Holy 
Spirit, breathing upon their hearts. There- 
fore, the spouse in this divine song calls upon 
the spirit to produce this blessed effect— 
Awake^ O north-windy and come thou south, 
blow upon my garden, that the spices, the sweet 
aromatic odours, may JUm oUt. Let but the 
spirit thus bestow his grace upon us, and the 
church, as Isaac pronounced of Jaooh con-- 
cerning things to come, is like the smell of a 
Jield which the Lord hath blessed. 

But this smell, though it is precious and 
acceptable with God, and endears the Chris- 
tian to his brethren, is of little account with 
the men of this world ; it is rather disagreeable 
and offensive to them. The same is ob- 
B B 3 servable 
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servable in nature: for naturalists have in- 
formed us, there are some dirty crawling in- 
sects which will sicken and die at the stoell 
of a rose : a case which doth well illustrate 
the different success of the Holy Apostles, 
when they preached, through the power rf 
the Holy Spirit upon them, the doctrine of 
Christ : for while they were a Savour of life 
unto life in those that xoere s(rcedy They wei^e 
a Savour of death unto death in them that 
perished. 

Xni. To what hath been said much more 
might be added on the way of managing 
flowers : for special care should be had that 
they be kept clear of weeds, which rob them 
of their nourishment, shading them at the 
same time from the sun's light and warmth, 
and infecting the air with a poisonous scent. 
Times would soon be altered for the better, 
if this rule were observed by those who are 
appointt^d overseers of God's garden, and are 
commissioned with an authority to plant and 
to pluck up. The few flowers there are 
would thrive much better than they do, if 
they were careful to prevent any ill rveeds 
from continuing amongst them; looking dili- 
gently^ as the Apostle has directed them, lest 

any 
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any man Jail of the grace of God; test any 
root of bitterness, springing up, trouble the 
church, and thereby many be defiled. The 
same evil was provided against by the oath 
and covenant mentioned in the twenty-ninth 
chapter of Deuteronomy — Lest there should 
be among you man or woman, or family or 
tribe, whose hecfrt turneth away from the Lord 
our God, to go and serve the Gods of these 
Nations; lest there should be among you a root 
that beareth hemlock and wormwood — The Lord 
shall serrate him unto evil out of all the 
Tribes of Israel, according to all the curses of 
the Covenant written in this book of the Law. 
Noxious weeds are not to expect any pre- 
servation ftom the power and providence of 
God; for Christ hath told us, that every 
plant, which his heavenly Father hath not 
planted, shall be rooted up. This practice 
ought now to be observed; and certainly 
would be under a regular exertion of eccle- 
siastical discipline ; but the ignorance of th,e 
age co-operating with its licentiousness, hath 
induced such a confirmed misunderstanding 
of this whole matter, that there is no hope of 
our seeing this discipline restored. We must 
wait with patience, till Christ shall take upon 
B B 4 him* 
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himself the office of separating the fiowen 
from the weeds, and of casting out of his gar- 
den alt things that offend. 

XIV. It will be proper here to stop a 
while and reflect on what hath been said, 
before we enter upon the other images not 
yet explained. 

, It hath been shewn, that thff first work of 
the christian religion was to prepare the way 
for all the good effects it afterwaids produced, 
by bringing the light of life and immortality 
to the Gentiles, and removing the Jews from 
under the rigor of the law, to be saved by 
Faith in Christ Jesm. This is expressed in 
those words — The winter is past, the rain is 
wer and gone. — ^The regions of mortality are 
warmed and enlightened by the return of the 
divine light and truth to them: and they, 
who lay exposed to condemnation under the 
law, have nothing more to fear from it : that 
cloud broke over the head of Christ, and dis- 
charged upon him that rain of wrath which 
otherwise must have fallen upon m. 

This change in the spiritual oeconomy pro- 
duced such an effect, as the clearing up of 
the season doth in the course of nature. For 
mankind, when visited by the gospel, passed 

from 
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Jrom death unto life; bs^ at the return of the 
spring, tht Jhwers appear upon the earth. 

XV, But as the virtue of the spring is to 
be discerned in many other effects beside the 
regeneration of flowers ; so is the power of 
the gospel in other effects upon the humam 
soul, beside its redemption from a state of 
spiritual death; more than can be possibly 
expressed under any single operation of na^* 
ture. For when it raises us from the earth, 
it opens our mouths and fills them with the 
praises of God : as the same season, whicli, , 
gives the flowers their birth, inspires the birds 
of the air with chearfulness to begin afresh 
their singings which had been interrupted by 
i:he storm and cold of the winter. When 
Christ is come to give us light and warmth, 
we spring Up from our death of nature; and our 
next step is to return God thanks and praises 
for our deliverance: first awaking j as Deborah 
calls upon herself to do; then uttefmg the 
song of thanksgiving, which God puts into 
our mouths. 

These things are laid down in the same 
order by the prophet Isaiah. In the begin- 
nbg of his thirty-fifth chapter he tells us^ 
that the desert should blossom as the rose: 
then immediately he adds — it shall rejoice 

eoen 
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0mh mth jojf Mdshiging. This second marik 
rf the spring was to attend upon the fiist : 
ftt the appearance vK jkmers on the earthy 
ike time of the singing of birds was to come 
with tiiem; and even the wilderness and 
MBtary place^ the haunt of wild beasts and 
&AfiUX creatures, should become the resort of 
musical birds singing amongi the branches. 
The real meaning of which is no other than 
irhat the prophet himsdf hath expressed for 
Its at the close of the chapter. The ransomed 
^ the Lord shall return and come to Zion (the 
holy mountain of Christ's church *) with songs 
mdeoeriastingjoy upon thdr heads: tkeyshaU 
0itainjoy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing 
shall ^ee away. 

While we lay in our winter of spiritual 
death, no song was to be heard from us : that 
was no time for singing ; for where death is, 
its ordinary attendants are sorrow and sighr 
ing; which accordingly prevailed over all the 
world, till the ransom paid for it by Christ 
Jesus, put them to flight 

Who ever heard the nightingale sing in the 
midst of winter? the stork and the swdlow, 
and the nightingale^ and other birds^ all 

• Heb. xii, 22. 

know 
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know their time, and never cross the seas t6 
visit us, till the spring is advanced, and the 
quickening beams of the sun have inspired a 
new life into the animal and vegetable crea* 
tibn. How therefore could the heathen land 
rejoicCy till the jknvers appeared on it ? Till 
the spring of Christianity approached it, and 
the glory of the Lord Jehcfoah^ the holy one 
of Israel^ dwelt in the midst of it f Then 
every redeemed soul broke out into songs of 
joy and thanksgiving: — From the uttermost 
part of the earth songs were heard, even glory 
to the righteous. 

The same deliver.ncc which gave them 
cause to sing, gave them the power to do it» 
For as man, in his natural state, has no rea- 
son to rejoice, so has he no ability, therefore 
said the Prophet — The tongue of the dumb 
shall sing. And hence it is, that in our ex- 
cellent form of common-prayer, we beseech 
God to *^ open our lips, that our mouths msty 
*' shew forth his praise." 

Thus does the joy of the saints, on the ap- 
pearance of the gospel, answer to the singing 
of birds on the arrival of the spring: the time 
and cause of both are alike; and they cele- 
brate the same subject, the glory of the light 
Nor do they less agree in place: the habita- 
tion 
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tion of the Lcxtl's redeemi^d being the^amd 
with that of the birds : they ^jk and sing ift 
j|he tree of the church, which is the mystical 
^ody of Christ For tfie kingdom ofheaoen w 
Uke unto a grain of mustard seed, tx^hich anum 
tifok and sowed in his jfield; which indeed is the 
kast of all seeds; but when it is grown, it is 
(he ^eatest among herbs, and becometh a tree, 
so that the birds of the air come and lodge in 
the branches thereof The kingdom of heaven 
is an expression in the paralfles, well known 
to signify the Gospel-state. The grain of 
mustard-seed, the least of all seeds, may be 
' emblematic oi Christ, who humbled himself 
to become the least in the kingdom of hea- 
ven ; and who at his death was sown in the 
field of this world, but sprang up to power 
and glory at his resurrection : from the least 
of all seeds becoming the greatest of all trees, 
extending its mystical branches to the ends 
of the earth, and affording an habitation to 
birds of every sort, which sit and sing among 
the branches, and are safe under the shadow 
of it, and in it there is meat for all\ Such 

is 

• " Totius enim muiMli judex—qui, in corde terrae in 
^ tumulo occultatus, triJui sfath in maximam arbortm ex- 
^ crevit, ramos suos ad extremos terrs fines protendcm. 

<« Ex 
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is the peace of those who are called to a sta.tc 
of salvatiDu, and such is their chief and best 
employment Their mnter is past; their 
rain acer and gone^ and the time of their 
singing is come. The sorrofiv and sighing of 
men without hope is fled away ; and changed 
into the melody of the heart, breaking out 
into psahns and hymns, and spiritual' songs 
— for there is no real cause of sorrow left, 
when once the soul is truly converted to 
Christ — ^we are to be of good cheer in the 
presence of him, who hath overcome the 
world for us. 

XVI. From the singing of birds we pro- 
ceed to another sign of the spring, the voice 

** Ex illo propullantes duodecim apostoli, rami illi floridi 
*' atque excelsi, gentibus, non secus ac volucribus coeli, 
<^ tegmen prasbuere ; quibus ratnis omnes obumbrati, tan. 
'* quam volucres in nidum congregati, ejus, qui ab illis 
** promanabat, lautae ac coelestis alimoniae participes 
'* sunt facti." Fragmenta S. Ir^nei, antepenult. Edit. 
Grabe. 

There may seem to be an ambiguity, if not an impro- 
priety, in applying the grain of mustard from the gospeU 
state to the person of Christ ; but as the church is no other 
than the body of Christ, its privileges and benefits cannot 
be considered independent of his person : and thus he him. 
sdf hath considered them on another occasion — I am the 
ViHtf j^ are th branches. 

4 
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of the turtle^ which the spouse tells his be- 
loved is now heard in the land The voice 
of the turtle is the voice of the Holy Ghost^ 
who descended upon Christ at hjs baptism 
in the shape of a dove, and is called upon at 
the fourteenth verse of this chapter under 
that name— O wy dcfoe^ that art in the clefts 
of the rocky in the secret places of the stairs, 
let me see thy. countenance, let me. hear thy 
mice. There is a kind of dove in the eastern 
countries, which in the hard weather, when 
it casts its feathers, hides itself in the holes of 
the rocks, and there lies silent till the spring 
invites it abroad a^n. Thus, while the 
world was in its winter, while the heathen 
people sat in darkness and the shadow of deaths 
and the Jews were become an evil and adul- 
terous generation, the true dove was departed 
from them. For ** the Holy Spirit of dis- 
" cipline (as the author of the Book of /Fw- 
dom hath truly observed) will flee deceit, and 
•* remove from thoughts that are without 
" understanding." It could no more abide 
with a wicked world, than the dove of Noah 
could settle upon a deluge of waters. But 
when a new people were prepared for the 
Lord, the dove descended from a rock out of 
the reach of every storm, and was sent down . 

to 
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to dwell among men upon earth ; so that her 
voice was ^aw heard in the lajid. It was heard 
from the Scriptures, in which holy men of 
God spake as they were maved by the HOLY 
GHOST; whose voice was before unknown 
to the Gentiles. By the Jews it was heard in 
a manner to which they were almost entirely- 
unaccustomed, that is, in the spiritual inter- 
pretation given by the Apostles of Christ, 
who were made able ministers — not of the 
letter J but of the Spirit; hot of the voice of 
words, which voice they that heard intreated 
that the word should not be spoken to them any 
more ; but of the still small voice of the gos- 
pel, a sound of peac€ and comfort, like the 
note of a turtle-dove ; whicli as soon as the 
Gentiles heard, they besought that the same 
words might be preached unto titem the next 
Sabbath. 

The voice of the turtle was again heard 
from the mouths of all true christians, who 
shewed out of a good conversation their 
works with meekness of wisdom ; having 
exchanged the spirit of strife and envying, 
with which all men are by nature possessed, 
for the wisdom that is from above, an(i is first 
purCy then peaceable^ gentle and easy to be in- 
treated^ full of mercy and goodfruits^ without 

par- 
8 
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partiality and without hypocrisy ; answering \n 
every fespect to the temper and voice of a 
turtle-dove; the most inoffensive ^and un- 
designing of birds, as the lamb is of beasts j 
whence they are the fittest emblems in all 
nature, the one to represent Christ, the other 
the Holy Ghost. 

XVII. We must now consider another cir- 
aimstance common to the spring, of nature 
and of Christianity. The Jig-tree putteth 
forth her green Jigs.' By lAit fg^tree is sig- 
nified repentance: Its greenjigs signify the 
first-fruits it brought forth upon the preaching 
of the Gospel ; which preaching treated gene- 
rally of these two subjects — Repentance to- 
wards God^ and faith towards our Lord JesKs 
Christ, — When Adam discovered his naked- 
ness and repented of his sin, he chose for the 
sign of his repentance the leaves of a fig-tree, 
which are rough and grating to the flesh, and 
composed a garment suitable to his disobe- 
dience. The fig-tree is filled with a milky 
juice extremely rough and bitter to the taste; 
but its fruit is of all others the sweetest. So 
is the fruit of repentance sweet and accept- 
able to God. But the word of life, which 
makes us fruitful to produce it, is at first very 
bitter, and contrary to the depraved appetites 

of 
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of human nature, which hates the holy dis-^ 
cipliife God prescribes to it, and desires not 
tMhnatcledge of his ways. 

We suppose it is for these qualities, that 
the fig'tree is made a type of the church, 
whose first duty it is to bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance. A certain man^ says 
our blessed Lord, had a fig-tree^ meaning the 
Jewish people, planted in his vineyard, and he 
came^nd sought fruit thereon, and found none. 
And he said to the dresser of his xiineyard, he- 
hold these three years, (such was the time of 
Christ's ministry among the Jews) / come 
seeking fruit on this fig-tree, and find none. 
At another time, when he was in the* way to 
Jerusalem, he saw a fig-tree; and when he 
came to it, he found nothing thereon hut 
leaves only; and said, let no fruit grow on thee 
henceforwards for ever : and presently the 
fig-tree withered axmy. Such was the state, 
and such the punishment of the Jews : they 
were covered with leaves — with "outward ap- 
pearances of holiness ; but there was no fruit 
upon them: they were deceivers and hypo- 
crites with God ; ever ready to say, I go. 
Sir; but went not. The Jewish fig-tree 
bringing no fruit, the doctrine of repentance 
from dead works was preached to the Gen- 

\0L. III. c c tiles^ 
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tiles, and a fresh tree planted in the field of 
the world: that the old fruitless tree, might 
at a proper season be cut dawn and sufiered to 
cumber the ground no longer. This accord- 
ingly came to pass: for when the Gentiles 
had received the word with gladness, and the 
new tree began to put forth its leaves, then 
every thing foretold by our blessed Saviour 
was fulfilled upon Jerusalem. With a view 
to which, he instructed his disciples in the 
signs of that time, bidding them learn a para- 
ble of the fig-tree : for, said he, When his 
branch is yet fender j and putteth forth leaves^ 
ye know that summer is now nigh at hand: so 
likewise ye^ when ye see these things come to 
passy knmv ye that the kingdom of God is nigh 
at hand — nigh to the Gentiles; among whom 
the kingdom should be set up, when it was 
taken fiora the Jews, and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits of it. This is the 
fig-tree, whose green figs being put forth, 
were another infallible sign added to the fore^ 
going, that the spring of the gospel was come 
upon mankind. 

XVIII. To make the description complete, 
there remains yet one more image, and that 
the highest and most important of all, ex- 
pressing the union of christians with Christ 

Jesus, 

a 
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Jesus, their head and root, from whom they 
derive all their spiritual growth and nourish- 
ment— ^7%^ vines, .with the tender grape^ give a 
good smell. I am the vine, says Christ; ye 
are the branches. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit, except it abide in the vine, no more can 
ye, except ye abide in me. As the branch 
must have sap derived to it from the root ; so^ 
must the christian have virtue from Christ, 
whose word is to abide in him ; as sap must 
abide in the branch of a vine, before it can 
bear grapes. As the sap is, such will the 
fruit be- If the word be defiled by any im- 
pure mtixtures of tradition, deism or heathen 
philosophy, it produces sour grapes: if the 
word be gone, and a man turned infidef, the 
branch is ^ried up, and its end is, to be burned. 
As there is no true vine but Christ, let a man 
be out of Christ, and he is another kind of 
plant — a thorn or thistle, such as the soil 
of human nature produces of its own accord : 
and men do not gather grapes of thorns, nor 
Jigs of thistles. Nothing but the vine, with 
life in it from Christ, can bear the fruits of 
righteousness; nothing but the fig-tree, with 
the virtue of the diving word in it, can bear 
the fruits of repentance. The church, aa, 
made up of Christ's members^ is to be 
G c S dresise4 
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dressed as the vine: for as every branch 
that beareth not fruit is taken away, so 
should every fruitless member be cut off 
from the churclj : according to which figure 
St. Paul speaks — / zoould they were even cut 
vff that trouble you : lest the rotten branches, 
by remaining upon the tree, should make it 
perish down to the root. Every branchy that 
beareth fruity the Father pui^geth ity that it 
may bring forth more fruit. To him that 
hath J more is given; more grace and divine 
knowledge is bestowed upon him, that' his 
fruit may be thereby increased, cleansed and 
perfected : for, adds our blessed Saviour, ye 
are clean, through the ztord which I have 
spoken unto you. 

From these parallel places of holy Scripture 
we ma5r understand, that if the vine is the 
mystical body of Christ; its tender grapes^ 
like the green-JIgSy will denote the early 
fruits to be put forth by the church upon its 
first reception to the christian faith. The 
good smell ascribed to them, denotes their ac- 
ceptance with God ; who is delighted with 
every good work brought forth in Christ, 
and will, for his sake only, impute it to us 
for our eternal justification. 

XIX. 
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XIX. Every Christian, who considers these 
things, should enquire, how far this mystical 
description of the privileges to which we are 
admitted undqr the gospel is fulfilled in his 
dwn heart; whether hp is sensible of these 
great blessings, and thankful to God for call- 
ing him to this state of salvation. 

XX. Let him reflect in the first place, 
whether he hath rightly understood the ter- 
rors of the law of Mosesj and those de- 
nunciations of wrath, which were published 
against all transgressors at mowwt Sinai : for 
these will continue in force against himself, 
unless he can find deliverance and safety in 
that man whom God hath appointed as a 
refuge from storm and from rain. He be- 
comes a refuge to us by means of his churchy 
his wordy and his sacraments: so that if we 
fail not to take due advantage of these, we 
may then be assured (upon the best grounds) 
that our winter is pasty the rain aver and 
gone: for there is no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus: who sltg found in 
himy not having their awn righteousness which 
is of the laWy but the righteousness which is of 
God by faith. 

XXI. It is also his duty to be very care- 
ful, that the roots of Christian Graces, which 
. c c 3 God 
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God hath planted in his heart, be cherished 
and improved every day. No ill weeds must 
be suffered to prevail so far as to defile and 
overpower the conscience ; nor any thorns and 
briars of worldly cares choak the word of God, 
and render it unfruitful. His garden must 
not lie without order or culture, like that of 
of the sluggard, lest God, in jUst judgment^ 
should withhold the dew of his gi*ace, and 
forbid the true light to shine any more upon 
it for ever. 

XXII. When he imitates the cheerfulness 
pf the birds in singing psalms and spiritual 
songs of thanksgiving to the Father of lights ; 
he should make proper distinctions, and con- 
sider which will agree best with the state 
of his own heart, the melody of a saint, or 
the sighs and lamentations of a sinner. If 
his conscience should inform him, that he 
can h^ve no just title to reckon himself 
among the number of the jmt^ or rather of 
the justified; it will not well become such an 
one to be thankful. It must indeed argue a 
monstrous degree of carelessness or assurance, 
for a man to be forward in praising and 
magnifying the name of God, 6xx account 
of that mighty salvation, in which he him- 
self is not like to have any share. Let him, 

ther^forc^ 
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tlii^refore, who singeth in the churqh, sing 
with the spirit and with the understandings and 
upoa the grounds of Faith, Hope, Charity, 
and a good Conscience : without which, how 
loud soever his voice may sound here below, 
it; will never be heard in the choir of saints 
and angels above. 

XXIII. In his conversation with men, he 
should be meek, gentle, merciful, and com- 
passionate ; conforming himself to the spirit 
and temper of the dove. If there is ^con- 
tinual clamor, railing^ wrath, and evil-speak- 
ing in a family, it is a sign that the gospel of 
peace hath not been received in it. It is 
either not there, or it is without its influence ; 
and it is hard to say, which of these cases 
is the worst ; If any man hath not the spirit 
of Chri^s he is none of his: and certainly 
he is without the spirit, if he is without its 
fruit ^ 

In his private conferences with God and 
his own heart, his devotion should partake 
much of resignation, humiliation, and all 
the softer expressions of contrition, like to 
the mournings of the turtle; rather than 
of heat, zeal, anger, and indignation, even 
allowing sin itself to be the object of these 
emotioi^s. 

- c c 4 XXIV. 
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XXIV. All men being sinners by nature, 
the fruits of repentance are to be brought 
forth by all. Every believer, when called 
to the gospel, is made a branch of that fig- 
tree, which is to bear the fffiits of repent- 
ance; and Christ, to whom all things are 
naked, and open, will be coming from time 
to time seeking fruit on this Jig-tree. If God 
receiveth from us only the service of the lips, 
this may be taken as a sign that the tree 
hath some lecpves upon it; and thus far the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees 
extended. But unless the righteousness of a 
Christian shall exceed theirs, he must expect 
to be cut dmvn^ as they were, and suffered no 
longer to encumber the ground of the sacred 
vineyard. 

XXV. The last thing suggested to us is 
the necessity of communion with Jesus Christ, 
as the only root of spiritual life and perfec- 
tion : concerning which, it is our duty to 
guard against all the incroachments of natural 
religion^ falsely so called ; not attributing to 
human nature any independent principle either 
of wisdom or sanctification. For as surely as 
the vine-branch can have no powers indepen- 
dent of the root, so surely cannot the Chris- 
tian think, act, or live, as such, but so far 
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only as he derives his abilities from the stock 
upon which he is engrafted. 

Nor are we to suppose, as some do, who 
allow the necessity of this communion, that a 
mere act of the mind is sufficient to advance 
us into a state of membership with the true 
vine. If this were the case, then might tlie 
church be reduced to a single individual, a 
church in one person : But, on the contrary, 
many things are necessary to be done, which 
no man can do for himself: and therefore 
Christ established a visible society upon earth, 
investing some of its members with different 
powers and offices, all serving to the same 
end; that is, all concurring to lead indivi- 
duals through the means of grace to the pos- 
session of glory. As the vineyard doth not 
plant, and prune, and cultivate itself, but 
submits to him whom the owner hath ap- 
pointed to dress it; so the Christian must 
submit to the institutions o^ Christ ; and to 
those persons by whom they are administered 
It might be one reason why the vine in parti- 
cular is selected upon this occasion, because 
it yields so striking an example of the salutary 
effects of obedience and dependence. It is a 
weak and trailing plant, given to excessive 
irregularity and luxuriance, and therefore can- 
not 
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not prosper without some helping hand to 
direct restrain, adjust^ and support it iu ita i 
proper station* 

If the church then, as the Scripture apeaka, 
» the body of Christ, and communion with 
Christ is communion with his church ; eveiy 
prudent person, who values the welfare of his 
own soul, will avoid that wild higk^ing\ 
self-governing spirit, which makes as light of 
' mil institutions, as if they were the inventions 
cf a worldly policy, instead of being what 
tbey really are, the ordinances of Christ him-* 
self, for the life^ growth, and iSnal salvation 
of his own members* Happy are they, who 
are wise enough to escape all those errors con- 
cerning this great subject, which may now so 
easily be infused by the prejudices of educa* 
tion, or the fashionable doctrines of a careless 
and ignorant age, whose chief religion seems 
to consist in preaching peace to all sorts of 
people, under all sorts of circumstances. 

XXVI. But it is possible for a man to avoid 
the presumptuous innovations of Sociniam, 

• The word high-flymg hath been frequently applied to 
those who set authority high, either in the church or in the 
»tate; but they who' set themsches above both, have the 
better title to it. 

and 
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and other infidels, and to be a branch duly 
and orderly inserted into the true vine ; "^nd 
yet, after all, to be so worthless and unprofit* 
able in his conversation, as to be altogether 
dry and fruitless. The end of such a branch 
is to be cut off and cast into the fire. The neg- 
ligence of men in authority may permit a dead 
branch to remain upon the tree : but there is 
a time coming, when God shall d^cend from 
heaven to behold and visit this vine. What 
is now ^miss, will then be rectified, without 
respect of persons. For which great day of 
visitation and inquisition may God Almighty 
by his grace prepare all those who diligently 
seek it ! Ame^t. 
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L HTH AT there was such a practice as Cork- 
Jirmation in the primitive Church, is 
clear from the express words of the New 
Testament; and that the proper subjects of 
it were those Christians who had aheady been 
admitted to Baptism. For the proof of 
which, we need only attend to the following 
account of this matter, which Is delivered 
to us in the Jets of the Apostles — No^ when 
tlie Apostles which were at Jerusalem heard 
that Samaria had receioed the word of God^ 
thejf $ent unto them Peter and John; who 

' when 
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when they were come dawn, prayed for them, 
that they might receive the Holy Ghost For 
as yet he was fallen upon none of them : gnly 
they were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. Then layed they their hands on them, 
h / and they received the Holy Ghost\ The occa- 
sion which called for the exercise of Con- 
^ firmation, and all the circumstances which 
attended it, are here so exactly related, that 
I shall endeavour to explain the subject by 
selecting the particulars of this account, and 
making such remarks as are naturally sug- 
gested by each of them. 

IL It does not appear that the Christian 
Church subsisted any where as yet in its due 
form but at Jerusalem. This City was the 
■common seat of the Apostles, who resided 
there, with the Elders and Deacons, as a Col- 
legiate body ; consulting together for the pro- 
pagation of the Faith, sending abroad occa- 
sionally such members as they thought propqr, 
from their own society, for the work of the 
ministry, and receiving intelligence from 
their agents in all quarters concerning such 
questions as arose, and such occurrences as 

» Acts viii^ 14, &c. 

-^ hap- 

i 
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happened to them in the course of their la- 
bours. 

When they heard that Samaria had received 
the JVord of God, that is, that the people of 
Samaria had repented^ believed, and been 
baptized; it is no question amongst them 
what ought to be done next) but it follows^ 
as a thing of course, that they sent out Peter 
and Johriy two persons of the Apostolical 
Characten 

Here I cannot help obsetving, though it is 
somewhat foreign to my subject, that this oc- 
currence seems by no means consistent with 
that superiority which some have attributed 
to St. Peter^ over the assembly of the 
Apostles c it being plain that he was among 
his Peersy atid subject to be sent out by them 
in common with other persons of the same 
ordeh 

Peter and Jx>hn being sent upon this work 
without any previous consultation concerning 
the expediency or necessity of it, it may be 
collected, that the Order and Discipline of 
the Church Was already settled as to this affair, 
and that Confirmation by the imposition of 
apostolical hands was appointed to succeed 
regularly to the sacrament of Baptism. St. 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, reckiining 

VOL. III. i> i> * ^ up 
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up the principles of the Christian, doctrine^ 
places repentance first in order, then faitb^ 
then baptism, and after that the loyif^ on of 
hands : which cannot signify the imposition of 
haods in ordination ; for then it could never 
Jhave been placed among the first elements of 
instruction, proper to those only who were 
unskilful in the x^ord of righteousn^s\ His 
meaning is best explained by his own example 
who, when he had found some disciples but 
partially instructed at Ephesus, baptized them 
in the name of th^ Lord Jesus^ and then UM 
Ms hands upon them\ that they might receive 
the Holy Ghost From all which it certainty 
follows, that the laying on of hands was the 
ordinary practice of the Christian Apostolical 
Church, and that it was next in order to Bap 
tism. That it was not a part of Baptism it^* 
self, appears from the example of those at Sa-* 
maria, whom Philip had baptized^ but had 
left them to be conlSrooed at some other time 
by some other hands. 

This matter being so clear according to the 
terms of the Scripture, I think it needless to 
enquire into th<j practice of the first Ages of 
the Church next after the Apostles. It is cer- 

♦ Cluif. V. ij*. * Act&xix. J, 6. 

tain 
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tain that ConSrmation was tiiiiversally ob- 
served, and that more strictly than in iht 
lower agea ; but instead of being known by . 
the term of Confii-mation, it was more usually 
signified by sealing^ anointings and the imp6« 
fition of hands. Yet the term no^ in use 
Jeems to be Warranted by th? language of the 
New Testament When Paul and fiamabal^ 
had determined to visit their brethren in every 
city where they had already preached the word 
of God, it is said of Paul, that *' he went 
^* through Syria atid Cilicia, confirrmng the 
Churches.^ His design was to advance those 
who had already been converted and baptized; 
Und as he had no tim6 to Waste, it is most 
|>robable that his visitation was official; that 
he acted in the Apostolical character, and 
confirmed, his convert! by the imposition cS 
hands. But whatever ambiguity there may 
he in, the name, in the thing itself there lA 
none at alL So we may pass from the Institu^ 
tion, to consider the persons by whom it il 
administered. 

liL Philip the Deacon had preached th* 
Word to tlie people of Samaria^ and baptized 
tiiem, iioth men and women, and was stiQ 
amongst tbem. But though signs and mi* 
tades were done by him, it^ is. plain he was 
D D 2 not 
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not qualified to adminiister imposition of 
hands^ because other persons w6re formally 
sent out from the Church for this purpose : 
and as the persons so sent out were of the 
, Apostolical Order, to them the office properly 
belonged. 

By this example we are taught, that God 
hath appointed certain distinctions of minis- 
terial Duty, for the sake of Peace, Order, 
and Edification in his Church: and farther, 
that the holiness and other personal qualifica* 
tions of any minister, are distinct from the 
holiness and authority of his office! For 
though Philip was a person considerable 
enough to work such miracles as astonished 
the Samaritans^ and procured him the good 
opinion of Simon Magus himself, he had no 
Right to administer Confirmation. And if 
Confirmation was proper to the Apostles in 
the first age of the Church, it is now proper 
to a Bishop. For Bishops have succeeded to 
that Character with which the Apostles Avere 
invested; (at least, to those parts of their 
Character which are necessary for the Church 
in the latter times. ) Through all the interme- 
diate ages down to the Reformation, the 
Christian Society has been governed by mi- 
nisters of three different Orders, with the 

names 
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names of Bishops, PresByters, and' Deacons. « w 
A Church without a Bishop was never heard 
of till the fifteenth Century ; when some Pro- 
testants, who were willing to shake off the 
errors of Rome, and thought they could re- 
form on no other terms but those of Presby:- 
tery, pleaded necessity in excuse for the de- 
fect. The Scripture shews us what the go- 
vernment of the Church ought to be by 
shewing us what it was. For a fact or prece- 
dent, where the example is authoritative, may 
be depended upon with greater certainty than 
a verbal distinction. Words are liable to dif- 
ferent meanings ; and an artful man can mold 
them into so many forms, and invest them 
with such a cloud of Criticism, that they 
shall have no discernible meaning at all The 
fact I speak of, is the government of the 
Church by three Orders of Ministers, at its 
first Establishment. The twelve Apostles were 
first ordained by Christ himself out of the 
number of his Disciples ; of whom he chose 
twelve^ and named them Apostles ; accommo- 
dating their number to the primitive partition 
of the Church of Israel. After these he ap- 
pointed other seventy also, who were sent out 
with a ministerial Character, but were inferior 
to the Apostles, both in name and authority: 
p p 3 for 
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for the Apostles, even after their ordination/ 
lire frequently called by the general name of 
Disciples ; but it does not appear that apy of 
the seotnixf were ever called by the name of 
Afostlts. This Appellation was restrained to 
the twelve who were first appointed ; and none 
other could be intitled to the naqie, til} they 
vere formally invested with th^ oflSde. Ac-r 
Hjordingly it appears, that when the traitor 
Judas was gone to his o\v^ place, and the 
Apostles were reduced to Eleven, two pe^'son^ 
were set apart frorn the disciples as candi-^ 
dates, and one of them t^ken by }Qt to th^ 
Apostolical offica The solemnity of this 
appointment would have been unnecessary 
and vain, unless the Apostles were distin- 
guished to a superiority above the other 
disciples. 

As the business of the Christian Society 
increased upon the hands of its ministers, 
Stnen more were ordained ; who in respect of 
their superintending the distribution of ec- 
clesiastical charities, were called deacons; 
^nd in respect of their office as teachers of 
those converts to whom they administered 
the sacrament of Baptism, ^ere called Evan- 
gelists. 

Bjr 
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By the most early constitution of th4 
Christian Church, it was committed to the 
ministry of three different orders, not yet M 
exactly ascertained by their names as in th* 
succeeding ages, but always distinct in office 
and authority. We are not to suppose that 
these three orders were a novel institution^ 
peculiar to the Christian Church; but rather 
a translation of the three essential parts of the 
ministry from the Priesthood under the La^ 
to the ministry of the New Testament ■• 

Such was the form of the Church in every 
city and region, till it was interrupted by the 
encroachments of the Bishop of Roxne* 
Other Bishops had exercised such an au? 
thority only, and in such a form as the Scrip- 
ture itself had delivered down to them. And 
this case is so plain, that Cakin bimse]f could 
not but allow, that the ancimt Bishops had 
invented no other form of gaverning the 
Church, but such as the Lord Md prescribed 
bjf his awn word ^ So that a Church which 
preserves this form by succession, and admi-* 
nisters Confirmation by the first of the order* 
f^ve mentioned, \& according to the Apostaf 

* Consult if/, Qvirall^ Book ii« chap, yu 

* Cahvin Jmt, lib. Iv. cap, 4, sec. 4. 

p p 4 Ucal 
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Ucal pattaem^ our enemies t^eipselves bemg 
judges. This being now clear, as to the per* 
Jons whose office it is to administer Confinna^ 
tionj we must enquire who are the persons 
proper to receive it . 

. ^ IV. When the Apostles heard that Samaria 
]iad received the Ward of God^ thqr sent Peter 
and Jofa^ to lay their hands upon thiem: 
therefore they who have received the Wwd ef 
€r0d are the proper sul:geGts of Confirmation. 
By receiving the word of God, the case itself 
instructs us we are here to understand the 
taking upon themselves the Christian proies*^ 
sion in baptism ; and baptism includes Jmth 
imd repentance. He that perseveres in his re* 
pentance, retains his faith, and has a compe^ 
tent knowledge of the Word of God, is qua- 
lified for the farther endowments of divine 
grace. If the Apostles when they visited 
Samaria, or any other of the first Churches, 
found therein persona who had departed from 
the conditions of their baptism, without ques*« 
tion they regarded such persons as utterly 
unfit for the imposition of hands. This was 
the case of Simony a man of a vain worldly 
spirit, who neither understood nor reli<ihed 
\]\p purity of the Gospel, and was therefore 

dp» 
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declared to have neither part nor lot in that 
matter. 

V. The circumstances of the Church being 
now so different from what they were for* 
merly, it will be a matter of some difficulty 
to explain the benefit of Confirmation. In 
the Apostolical age, the benefit in very many 
who received it, was immediate and conspi- 
cuous ; because other ends were to be served 
besides the progress of private persons . in the 
Christian life. While the Church was sur- 
rounded with heathen unbelievers, extraordi- 
nary powers were required for their convert- 
sion : with which view, the gifts of miracles, 
and of speaking with tongues, were commu* 
nicated by the laying on of hands. In those 
days, the members of the Church were not 
only endued with such grace as operated in- 
wardly upon their affections for the retaining 
of them in the ways of Truth and Holiness, 
but with such power likewise as manifested 
itself outwardly to the senses of men, and 
thereby led them to consider and assent to a 
Keligion so miraculously attested. Their pre- 
judice was too great to be conquered by the 
force of Reason. The internal merits of the 
Gospel, and the native excellence of Truth, 
^ould have no effect on Ihos^ who were inca- 
pable 



pable of disGeraing them. . Therefore God 
in his great mercy condescended to the 
shorter method of leading their Reason, and 
Philosophy ca}}tiTey by operating upon them 
through the mediim of their bodily sisnses* 
BQt when the Gospel was spread abroad in 
the world, and children were every where 
trained up under Christian parents^ these 
eytraordinaiy powers became unnecessary^) 
and were couseciuently wirhd.awn. A wrong 
education hath such an influence uppn the 
mind, that many persons are rendered proof 
against miracles and all the demonstrattona 
which the Power and Wisdom ofGodcaa 
, present to them. It has such an efiect upoa 
the faculties, that a good-natured man will 
be soured into malice and cruelty, a learned 
man (though surrounded with light) will 
be groping in darkness, and a sensible man 
will talk like an ideot. When this grand 
obstacle is removed, and people are no 
longer brought up to heathenism, the worfc 
of conversion may be left to ^Education ; the 
mind of a child will imbibe what is offered ; 
and as it grows to maturity, Reason will bo 
able to maintain what simplicity received. 

On these considerations, it is not to be 
wondered at, that the extraordinary powera 

which 
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which attended Confirmation were • disconti* 
l)ued after the establishment of Christianity, 
and. nothing retained but those internal powers 
which were always requisite for the salvation 
of individuals, and were therefore conferred 
at the same time with the others. The Grace 
of God to dispel the darkness of the under* 
atandtng, and restrain the frowardnesd o€ 
passion, was as necessary to those who were 
confirmed by St. Peter^ St, John^ or St Paul^ 
as to those who are confirmed iu thisjattet 
Age of the Church ; and therefore it is 
equally communicated in all times. What 
through the greatness of the Apostolical cha-f 
yacter may now be sunk in the eyes of those 
who know not how to distinguish betweeii 
times and seasons; yet God, who prpmised 
to be with his Apostles to the end of the 
world, will not be wanting to his promise* 
nor leave his Church without such helps at 
are necessary toward the perfecting and saving 
of its Members, Wherefore we may safely 
depend upon it, that fhe benefit of Confii-ma-« 
lion to the faithful receiver is as real as that 
of baptism; though it is not si^bject, in eithef 
pase, to immediate observation. A learne4 
Author, who w^ a man of great piety, had 
X^W^ experienpe pf the world, and never was 

in 
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}n ^ny degree addicted to Enthusiasm, assured 
me, that in ^he course of his life, he had met 
with persons troubled in their consciences, who 
kad opened to him the state of their mind% 
though he was not a Clergyman. It was 
hb custom to ask such, whether they had 
been Confirmed ? If they answered in the 
ia^tive^ be advised them not to defer it 
iny longer: and said he had been witness 
-to an happy change in several instances. It 
does by no means follow from this relation^ 
that I think signs and wonders are to be ex-^ 
pected from the present Governors of the 
Church. For Confirmation is one of the 
c^rdinary means of Grace, and if it is foutfd 
in some cases to answer the purpose intended, 
the effect is as properly within the com- 
mon sphere of the Christian oeconomy, as 
the increase of a plant from the operation of 
the Elements is within the common course of 
Nature. If the Sun were to shine, the clouds 
to send down rain, the winds to vary accord* 
ing to their season, and notwithstanding all 
these advantages nothing should be found to 
grow, it woiild be more wonderful than any 
thing we have yet observed : and it would 
not be less wonderful, if the Institutions of 
Uod were to do no good in his Church. 

What? 
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What? shall God establish the means of 
Grace amongst us, and shall no benefit at- 
tend them? Shall he confer his grace to 
strengthen the mind, and shall the mind be 
no stronger with it than without it? Doth 
God amuse his people with forms which have 
no power, and shadows which have no corre- 
sponding substance? This would be more 
incredible, because more opposite to the na- 
ture of God, and contradictory to Reason, 
than any thing that ever was or will be be- 
lieved concerning an Efficacy in the Christian 
Institutions. To those indeed who expected 
nothing from them, they always were lifeless 
and ineffectual. The Jews, who were such 
pnly in outward profession, reduced their Law 
to a dead Letter ; and Christians of the like 
spirit reduce the Gospel to an insignificant 
Ceremony. The Enthusiast boasts of finding 
a shorter road to the Grace of God without 
condescending to the use of the means; and 
the squeamish improvei- of the Christian 
Mysteries is ashamed of the Form, unless you 
jgive him leave to suppose that it is void of 
the Power. But the rational Believer takes a 
middle way between them, neither despising 
the form nor denying the power of it. 

Yet 
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Yet we must be careful not to carry things 
beyond their line: we must distinguish be^ 
tween the ordinary and extraordinary influ* 
ences of the Holy Spirit. 

In the beginning of the Gospel, when the 
hearts of the disobedient were to be turned 
to the wisdom of the just, and a people was to 
be prepared for the Lord, the progress was 
rapid, and the effects of the Spirit were visible 
and immediate. At the Formation of the 
World, when things were rising out of th6 
Chaos, the Earth was hastily furnished with 
all its productions. Herbs were in seed. Trees 
bad their fruits upon them. Animals had their 
full stature, and Man was arrived at maturity, 
in the space of a single day. But now, under 
the settled laws of Nature, all things are car- 
ried on so silently and slowly, that to vulgar 
Eyes they seem to stand still. The Sun and 
Moon in the heavens, the verdure of the 
l^pring, the fruits of the Autumn ; all are pro- 
gressive in every aiioment ; but while we look 
upon them their motion is insensible. So the 
progress of Grace, like that of nature, is not 
all at once, but by degrees, with a motion im- 
perceptible to the Eyes. Yet both are reaL 
The God who conducts the system of physical 
causes in such a manner as to satisfy the ck- 

pec- 
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pectations of the Philosophical Observer, will 
not disappoint those who look up to him, 
according to his own direction, for things of 
much higher importance. 

VI, The outward sign or form of Con* 
firmation is the last thing described to us in 
that account, upon which I have been making 
these Remarks. We are told, that when Petef 
and John had first prayed for the Samaritan 
converts, they layed their hands on thetUy and 
they received the Holy Ghost We rarely or 
never meet with any instance of a gift com- 
municated from God to man without some 
external sign to illustrate the nature of it and 
assure us of its reality. The water in Bap-» 
tism, and the bread and wine in the Lord'^ 
Mpper, are applied with this intention ; and 
tiie application is so strict and proper, that 
the whole visible world cannot supply us with 
ftny other signs so accommodated to the na- 
tune of the things signified. The laying on of 
handSy as a sign, is not restrained to Con-^ 
.Armation, but common to Ordination, and 
|o other occasions, to denote the power and 
authority of God. Moses laid his hands 
upon the bead of Joshua when he gave him 
a commission to succeed as Prophet, PSwtor, 
ao^ Ci^tain, to the people of Israel. The 

Apostles 
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Apostles used the same Form when they 
healed the sick ; and our blessed Saviour laid 
his hands on the little children when he gave 
them his benediction. A sign so frequently 
applied, and upon such important occasions, 
cannot be without its proper signification; 
and a few words will be sufficient to shew 
vhat it is. 

The liands are the instruments' of action 
and power. If any gift is presented, any 
assistance offered, or any commission given, 
from one man to another, the hands are the 
means of communication. The power of 
the human body is so eminently fixed to 
"the hands, that hand and pcnvcr are put for 
the same thing in the sacred language. And 
anciently among the Latins, manumission or 
a sending away from the handy signified the 
releasing of a servant from the poxver of his 
master. So that if any thing is visibly 
communicated from God through the minis- 
tration of man, no outward sign can ex- 
press this so properly as the stretching out 
and laying on of the hands of those per- 
sons, who act under him and for him in a 
ministerial capacity. Such a substitution is 
necessary in our present state, because we 
can form no idea of spiritual things withqut 

the 
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the mediation of bodily olgects. Mosesy in 
his tninisterial character, was the Represen-* 
tative of God, according to what was said 
of him, SeCj I have made thee a God to Pha^ 
radh\ In virtue of this substitution, the 
band of Moses was stretched out, to signify 
the exertion of that divine power which ef^ 
fected the miracles in Egypt All nature be* 
^ame obedient to the motion of his hand; 
not for any power it had in itself; but be^ 
Cause, the Almighty hand of God concurred 
with the hand of his Minister. When Christ 
gave his plenary commission to his Apostles 
after his Resurrection, he told them they 
should lay hands upon the Sicky and they 
should recover. The sense of which sign 
is referred to in the Hymn or Prayer re* 
{rorded in the 4th Chap, of the Acts — ** And 
•* iiow. Lord, behold their threatenings, and 
** grant unto thy Servants, that with all 
" boldness they may speak thy wprd, by 
** stretching forth thine Hand to heal." 
Whence it appears, plain enough for our 
present purpose, that when the hand of God 
was stretched forth for any act of divine 
Power, it was outwardly expressed by the 

* Exod. vii. i^ 

YOU III. pE Jiands 
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hands of his ministers* Their bands touched, 
but it was the hand of God which healed^ 
confirmed, ordained, and performed such 
other acts as were beyond the reach of 
human power. 

VII. That the ceremony might be effec- 
tual, the Apostles first prayed for those on 
whom their hands were to be laid. Not- 
withstanding the propriety of the sign and 
the plentitude of their Commission^ the ef- 
fect still depended on the will of God, who 
expects humiliation on the part pf his minis- 
ters, and whose power never was nor will 
be at the disposal of men but at the in- 
stance of their prayers. When the Truth 
of God is pledged that he will be with his 
Church and fulfil his promises to it, this 
condition is always understood, that there 
is a devout profession of dependence in those 
who distribute his gifts, and faith in those 
who receive them. Our Church, which re- 
tains the use of the sign, and prescribes such 
preparatory forms of Devotion as are suited to 
the occasion, is every way agreeable in ite 
practice to the sense of the Gospel, and the 
example of the Apostles, when Christianity 
was in its purest State. . . ^ ■ ■ 

VIIL 
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VIII. The divine Spirit is every where 
present. Whither shall I go then (saith the 
Psahnist) from thy Spirit, or whither shall I 
jke from thy presence ? If I ascend up into 
Heaoen thou art there : If I make my bed in 
Hell thou art there also. If I take the JVings 
qf the Morning and dwell in the uttermost parfs 
of the Sea, even there shall thy Hand (i. e. 
thy Spirit) lead me, and thy right Hand shall 
shold me. If we should ask how it comes to 
pass, that the Spirit of God is in all places, 
and yet not in. all men; I fear the question 
is too deep to be answered in a satisfactory 
manner. I am not able to define the pre- 
sence of a Spirit. My own Spirit exercises 
its power in a state of association with my 
body, so can give me no idea of Spirit i|i a 
state of Abstraction. When my mind is 
present to that from which my body is re- 
mote, I know not wfeat that presence is 
but memory and imagination: so that my 
conceptions are as imperfect as before. If 
I consider the natural or created Spirit of the 
World, that brings me nearer to the proper- 
ties of the divine Spirit : for the Air, which 
is every, where present, is mwing in some 
places and stagnant in others^ it blaweth 
where it listeth. It is the breath of life, and . 
£ £ 2 pre- 
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pttsetit t& all bodies dead add aKve, but it 
ftu^ports no respiration in a dead carcas*. 

The question will be more profitable, if we 
Wk why the wisdofti of God, m the distribu- 
tion of his grace, hath thought fit to make 
use of the ministration of man? For thi^ 
there are many reasons. Our condition while 
we are in the body requires that we should be 
ministered to in a bodily manner Order 
and Decency require, that self-deceit, im* 
posture, and confusion should be presented 
in the Church. But chiefly it is expedient, 
that our faith and submission to the Will of 
God should always find something to e^&ercise 
them in every sacred Institution. Hiis me- 
thod of proceeding puts us to th« proof, 
whether we will trust to the promise of God 
for the receiving of those gifts by other handi 
under his appointment, which he doth not 
vouchsafe to give us immediately from him- 
self It is thought to have been the cause of 
offence in Satan, that he was too proud to 
hold with the consequences of the Incarna- 
tion, and would not submit to worship Ood 
in the person of a man» It is now a like 
trial of our humility, whether we mil ac* 
knowledge the power and authority of God 
in men of like pami^m with oiirseives, whose 
5 frailty 



frailty may tempt u3 to overlook and despi^ 
th^m. Some object to the validity of a 
diviqe QrdinaDce for the want of suijicient 
holiness in the Administrator. So the Do* 
natkts argued formerly, upon an opinion of 
their own sanctity abov^ that of other men* 
How, said they, can any man give that 
\ybich he hath not? But they r^eived ^ 
proper answer in few words — Humana ^unt 
opera^ sed Dei sunt munera — The works are 
ijf man, but tiv^ gifts are of God: he who 
pretends to confer them from himself mia- 
takes the nature of his commission and pro- 
fanely assumes that honour which belongs to 
God only. 

IX. I have not insisted on this distinction, 
as if I thought the Clergy of the Church of 
England were more in need of it than any 
other Class'^of Ministers in the Church. If 
any are not as they should be, may God 
make them better: but upon the whole I 
suppose we tnay stand the comparison with 
^ny other Society this day in the world. And 
I trust, that the same God, who, when the 
Earth was filled with violence in the days 
of Noah, protected that righteous man in 
the building of an Ark to the saving of his 
houiei when he was surrounded with repro- 
E E 3 bates, 
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bates, as ready to pull it to pieces or set fire 
to it as he was to build it; that the same 
God, I say, however wickedness and infi- 
delity may increase in these latter days, will 
interpose for the government and preserva- 
tion of this Church, that his people may re- 
ceive all those means of grace which are re- 
quisite to prepare them for his glorious 
kingdom. 

O Lord save thy peopkj and bless thine he^ 
ritage. Govern them, and lift them u^ for 
mer. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
To the Edition printed in 1794- 

THE Reader may be shocked when he is told, that 
&ere is a disposition to Heathenism in an age of so 
much improvement, and pronounce the accusation im- 
probable and visionary ; but he is requested to weigh 
impartially the facts here offered^ and then to form his 
judgment. The following Letter was intended only 
for the inspection of a friend ; but if there is any ten- 
dency in the public to such a peculiar kind of cornip- 
tion, as is here pointed out, they ought to have some 
warning of it ; and therefore it lus been judged that 
the present publication can be neither impertinent nor 
unseasonable. 

The present l^dition of this Letter, in the year 17f i, 
is more seasonable than the first ; now ^Hre have beco 
witness to the profane affectation of Heathen manners 
by the Philosophers of France; with its malignant 
effects on Religion, Government, and the Peace of the 
Christian world. 
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DEAR SIR, 

A WORTHY gentleman*, who is a coU 
kctor of things rare and curious in their se- 
veral kinds, shewed me a large shoeing-hom, 
which as tradition reports had been the pro- 
perty of an ancient abbot of Glastonbury; 
This relic of antiquity is very handsomely en- 
graved with figures representing the seven 
works of charity; which are, the giving of 
bread to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
cloaths to the naked, lodging to strangers, 
visiting the sick, and prisoners, and burying 
the dead. On this my learned friend took 
occasion t6 remark, that in the ages before 
the Reformation, the subjects of the oma* 
mental arts, which are now so universally 

• T1i$ late Rev. Mr. Gostling, of Canteibiirj. 

taken 
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taken from the Heathen Mythology, were 
then generally borrowed from the Holy Scrip- 
ture, and had some pious relation to the doc- 
trines of Christianity. Of this he shewed me 
another remarkable instance in the poM'der- 
horn of King Henry VHI. which is adorned 
with the history of St. Stephen's martyrdom, 
in elegant figures of ivory. Whereas, had an 
artist of this age been set to inVent a device " 
for a powder-horn, his imagination would im- 
mediately have suggested to him the fall of 
Phaeton, the Cyclops forging thunderbolts^ 
or some like allusion to the history and effectt 
of fire from the stores of the Heathen My-* 
thology. 

I shall not stop here to dispute which of • 
these two sources, Paganism or Christianity, 
will furnish the best subjects for poeta, 
painters, and sculptors to work upon : but I 
cannot help observing, that the general state 
of i-eligion and manners may be judged of by 
the style and taste adopted in the ornamental 
arts. There might be a faulty superstition, 
with a mixture of simplicity bordering upon 
ignorance, in the works of former ages; but 
the style of them shewed that Christianity 
was the religion of the countiy, and that the 
several particulars of the sacred histoiy were 

then 
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then held in honour, as the subjects most 
worthy to be offered for admiration^ and re* 
commended by all the efforts of human in-> 
genuity. 

This was certainly the persuasion of those 
times : but in the present age the public taste 
can seldom find any thing but Heathen 
matter to work upon : from which it is na- 
tural to infer, that Heathenism is in better 
repute than formerly ; and thence it will fol- 
low, that the public regard to Christianity, 
and all that relates to it, is proportionably de* 
clined. 

Polydore Virgil, in his work De rerum in^ 
JventoribuSy tells us how in the middle ages of 
the church, they christened the ceremonies of 
the Pagan superstition, and adapted their 
fables to the mysteries of the Christian wor- 
ship: which observation will undoubtedly ac- 
count for much of the pomp that appears in 
the celebrities of the modem church of Rome. 
There might possibly be a very good intention 
in thus attempting to reclaim what had been 
misapplied, in order to make an impression 
upon vulgar minds in their own way; but 
there was often great weakness and want of 
judgment in the manner, which should never 
be proposed for imitation. Thus much of 

their 
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their humour ought to be retained, that the 
true religion should, in all places, and on all 
occasions, be seen to preserve its superiority 
over the false; not merely because one is 
better than the other, but because the one is 
worthy of God, and will raise honourable 
sentiments in men, while the other was never 
intended for any thing but an engine of the < 
devil, to infuse sentiments of impurity, ob- 
aoenity, pride, and vanity, dishonourable to 
God» and destructive to man. Yet the taste 
for Heathen learning, which began to prevail 
about the times of th)& Reformation^ hath 
been productive of an evil, which hath been 
growing upon us for two hundred years past^ 
and hath at length given to Heathenism the 
upper hand in almost every subject. The fa- 
bulous objects of the Grecian mythology have 
even got possession of our churches ; in one 
of which* I have seen a monument, with ele- 
gant figures as large as the life, of the three 
Fates, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, spin- 
ning and clipping the thread of a great man's 
life : by which species of memorial, he is 
taken as it were out of the hands of the true 

• At the village of Wharton, near Kettering^ in 
Northamptonshire. 

God, 
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God, whom we Christians worship in our 
churches, and turned over to the nnserable 
blindness of Heathen destiny: not to mentioa 
the insult and profanation with which Hear 
then idols are brought into a Christian temple. 
In the same church, the baptistery or font is 
removed almost out of sight; and when found, 
has a very mean and unworthy appearance, as 
if it were intended for some other use: so na« 
tund is it for those improvements which exalt 
Heathenism to debase Christianity. How 
conspicuous are all the temples of the Heathen 
idols in the famous gardens of Stowe in 
Buckinghamshire; while the parish church, 
which happens to stand within the precincts, 
is industriously shrouded behind ever-greens 
and other trees, as an object impertinent, or 
at least of no importance to a spectator of 
modern taste. ( In our rural ornaments we 
have temples to all the Pagan divinities ; and 
in the city a Pantheon, wherein there is a ge- 
neral assembly of the sons and daughters of 
pleasure, under the auspices of Heathen dae- 
mons', j 

* The author of these Reflexions liath lired to see i% 
destroyed by fire. 

This 
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This taste is pot only profane and corrupting 
whenever it takes place, but the productions 
of it are i^omttimes monstrously absurd and 
incongruous: it begets a certain inattention 
to propriety, which admits of false and 
shocking associations, consistent neither with 
goodness of taste, nor correctness of judg* 
naent When I see the figure of a cock upon 
the top of a steeple, I am reminded of that 
Mcred bird who was a monitor to St Peter, 
and through his example is now giving a daily 
lesson to all believers. When I see the globe 
and cross on the top of St Paul's, I rejoice in 
the exaltation of him who was humbled for 
our sakes, but is now the head of all princi- 
pality and power to the church and to the 
^orld; and I feel a secret satisfaction in re- 
flecting, that a cross so exalted has no re- 
proach in it, as if the offence of it were 
ceased. But when I see the dragon upon 
Bow-steeple, I can only wonder how an em* 
blem so expressive of the devil, and frequently 
introduced as such into the temples of 
idolaters, found its way to the summit of a 
Christian edifice. 1 am so jealous iii these 
tjfiatters, that I must confess myself to have 
been much hurt by a like impropriety in a 

well- 
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l¥ell-known music-room, where there is an 
organ consecrated by a superscription to 
Apollo, although the praises of Jehovah are 
generally celebrated by it once every month 
in the cSoral performances: and it seems 
rather hard that Jehovah should condescend^ 
to be a borrower, while Apollo is the pro- 
prietor. 

In all the sciences the tokens of this Pagan 
infection are very observable. In politics we 
hear of nothing but Brutus, and are stunned 
with the heroism of rebels, and the virtue of 
regicides. In morality, how venerable are 
the characters of Socrates, and Cato the sui- 
cide : white the Spartan virtue is become the 
grand object of patriotic emulation; though 
I am sure it would make a shocking figure if 
the moral character of that commonwealth 
were impartially represented on the authority 
of Plutarch. Botany, which in ancient times 
was full of- the blessed Virgin Mary, and had 
many religious memorials affixed to it, is now 
as full of the Heathen Venus, the Mary of 
our modem virtuosi. Amongst the ancient 
names of plants, we find the Calceolus Mafiae, 
Carduus Mariae, Carduus benedictus, our 
Lady's Slipper, our Lady's Thistle, our Lady's 
Maittle, the Alchymilla, &c. but modern im- 

VOL. iir. F F provements 
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provemcnts have introduced the Spectiluffl 
Veneris, Labrum Veneris, Venus's Looking- 
glass, Vetous's Basin (the Dipsacus), Venus's 
Navel-wort, Venus's Fly-trap, and such-like : 
and whereas the ancient botanists took a plea- 
sure in honouring the memory of the Christian 
saints with their St John's wort, St. Peter's 
wort, herb Gerard, herb Christopher, and 
many others ; the modem ones, more affected 
to their own honour,, have dedicated several 
newly-discovered genera of plants to one an- 
other ; of which the Hottonia, the Sibthorpia, 
are instances, with others so numerous and 
familiar to men of science, that they need 
not be specified. 

But in poetry, the servility of Christians is 
most notorious of all. Here tliey follow as 
implicitly as if the Heathen Muses had de- 
prived them of their wits. If any machineiy 
is to be introduced, it must all be according 
to the Heathen model, by a law as invariable 
as that of the Medes and Persians. But it 
should be considered, that when an Heathen 
poet made use of his divine machineiy, he 
only spoke as he believed, introducing such 
powers into his verse as he professed to wor- 
ship in prose. After he had been offering 
sacrifices in the temple of Minerva, it M^as 

natural 
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hatural for him to bring her in to the assist- 
ance of his hero: biit when a Christian mo- 
raHst does the same, proposing a pattern of 
virtue on the Heathen plan fbr the purposed 
of education, he goes out of his way, to 
adopt what he knows to be as absurd in itself 
as it is contrary to his profession^ If there is 
a natural opposition between truth and false- 
hood, we are now as irrational in betraying a 
partiality to the profane objects of Heathenism, 
as the Heathens themselves would have been, 
had they shewn the like regard to the sacred 
ol3gects of the Bible ; only with this difference^ 
that they would have taken up what was 
better than their own, whereas we incline to 
that which is worse : their choice would have 
brought them nearer to God ; ours brings uS 
nearer to the. DeviK How strange would it 
have been, if while their temples were dedi- 
cated to Venus, Mars, and Bacchus, their 
gardens had been adorned with statues of 
Moses and Aaron, the walls of their houses , 
painted with the destruction of Sodom, the 
overthrow of Pharaoh, the delivery of the 
two tables on Mount Sinai, and such like sub^ 
jects of sacred history ! Who would not have 
inferred in such a case, that their temples 
were frequented out; of form, while their in- 
F F 2 clinatlpns 
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clinations were toward the law of Moses, and 
the God of the Hebrews ? The Heathen priests 
\vould never have been silent on such an oc- 
casion : they would have exclaimed against 
this double-faced disaffection, and have given 
the alarm against all that were guilty of it, as 
persons ready to apostatize from the religion 
of their ancestors. But alas! no Heathens 
were ever found to be thus inconsistent : tfiey 
were faithful to their profession, and with one 
mind abominated every thing that was Jewish, 
for the relation it bore to the Jewish worship; 
always railing against that nation as low and 
contemptible, and their religion as foolish and 
superstitious. We also should be as sincere 
in our profession as they were in theirs, and 
should express our aversion against folly and 
, profaneness wherever they occur, unless our 
intellects were vitiated with false wisdom from 
the common forms of education. To take 
little things for great, and great for little, is 
the worst misfortune that can befal the human 
understanding. The machinery of Heathenism 
appears great to scholars, because it has been 
described by great wits of antiquitj'^ with great 
words and musical verses ; and being offered 
very early to the mind at school, there is a 
natural prepossession in favour of it. But is 

there 
8 
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there really any thing greait in the character 
of iEolus, shutting up the winds in a den? In 
Vulcan the blacksmith, hammering thunder- 
bolts with his one-eyed journeymen ? In Nep- 
tune, a man living under water like a fish, 
and flourishing a pitch-fork to still the raging 
of the sea ? If these things are taken literally^ 
'according to that poetical character in which 
the ancient writers used them, and in which 
only they are adopted by the moderns, they 
are so mean and ridiculous, that when the 
Heathens were pressed with them after the 
commencement of the Gospel, they could 
find no way of upholding their dignity, but 
by resolving them into their physical cha- 
racter; that is, by accommodating them to 
tJie powers andjoperations of nature, to which 
they alluded with a sort of mysticaUresem- 
blance *. 

Notwithstanding all this, such is the attach- 
ment to the Heathen models, that Boileau 
lays it down as a principle in epic poetry, that 
no grandeur of description can be attained 
without introducing Jupiter, Juno, Pallas, 
Neptune, with the whole tribe of Pagan di- 

' This is done at large by Phurnatus, in his book Hipi 
Smtv fitnui^ published in Gale's Opuscula Mythologica. 

F F 3 vmities : 
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jm\tue$i and if any Christian alioold be de^ 
terred by a 9ense of his profiessioa fioa 
inakiog )ise of these ancient ormfmenU, as be 
palU them^ his scruples oan be ascribed to aor 
thing but a vain an^ superstitious &ar. And 
indeed our ppets have generally assented to 
t}iis doctrine pf Boileau, without finding 
themselves much embarrassed by the terrras of 
Iphristian superstition ; insomuch that if any 
stranger were to judge of our religicm frain 
the practice of our. poets and tragedian^ be 
would take Paganism for the established reli- 
gion Qf the country, fqt besides hymns tQ 
Venus and Bacchus, and Wood Nyn^)hs, ^d 
Water isTymphs*, we see virtues and attribute^ 
impersonated and deified as they were of old : 
we have odes to Liberty, odes to Health, odes 
to Contentment ; in which Health is prayed to 
for health, and Contentment is intreated to 
give contentment, that is, to be the cause of 
itself; with many other absurdities, in which 
the licence of poetry is not yery consistent 

• The last thing that occurred to me of this kind, was, 
a prayer of j,oor Phyllis Wheatlcy, the negro poetess, to 
Neptune, entreating his providence to preserve her friend 
in a voyage, 

with 
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with commdn sense^ and much less with tht 
sense of religion. 

What is more common with poets than td 
make a comjdiment of the creation to JupiterP 
and consequently of all those sovereign attri* 
butes of power^ wisdom^ and goodness, which 
are displayed in the works of ilature ; espe- 
cially in the formation of the human species ? 
Of this we have a specimen in the foUowing 
lines by the kte celebrated Dean of St Pa- 
trick's^ 

Whfin Cupid did his grandsire Jove entreat 
To form some beauty by a new receipt : 

• # « • • • • 

Jove mtxt tip all, and his best clay employed. 
Then catll'd die happy composition Floyd. 

If a Latin poet celebrates the nativity and^ 
genius of some learned men, Lucina presides 
at his birthj and brings him safely into the 
world; the Muses are his nurse$, Minerva 
teaches him, and Phoebus inspires him. When 
his death is to be lamented, what can his sur- 
viving friend say for him, on poetical prinei* 
pies, but wish himself OrpheiTS, that so with 
his lyre he might go down to hell, and pre- 
vail on Pluto (the keeper of all dead Chris- 
F F 4 tians) 
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tians') to restore him back again ? This is the 
poor trite stuff, which hath now been repeated 
fpr someagejs past: the Heathen Deities have 
been the objects of poetical gratitude, and 
the Heathen fables the sources of poetical 
consolation! Such poets must excuse me, 
if I remihd them of their error in words 
like those of the Apostle ; ** O foolish Chris- 
tians, who hath bewitched you, that ye should 
return to these beggarly elements, before 
whom Jesus Christ hath been set forth, as 
alive from the dead? Having begun in Chris- 
tianity, are ye to be made perfect by Hea- 
thenism? Have ye suffered so many persecu'- 
tions, and are ye now going back to those 
idols, for whose sakes ye were appointed as 
sheep to the slaughter ? The folly which re- 

• The public has been informed, that a procession after 
the mode of the Heathen funeral rites, was lately celebrated 
with great pomp, instead of Christian burial : in which 
procession, the heart of a dead Christian was carried 
through the Elysian Fields to soft music, and placed with 
proper solemnity in a very conspicuous Mausoleum. Some 
years ago, a Bacchanalian festival was celebrated, and 
sacred rites performed before the idol of Bacchus, at the 
same place ; the particulars of which are preserved in some 
public prints of that time. , 

turned ^ 
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turned from the freedom of the Gospel back 
to the bondage of the law, was nothing whea 
compared to that which trifles with Omnipo- 
tence, and gives to idols and devils the honour 
due only to the true God." 

For the origin of poetry, Boileau, the 
French critic, can go no higher than to the 
Heathen Ciacles : 

•' These miracles from numbers did arise, 
/ Since which in verse heaven taught his mysteries ; 
And by a priest possess'd with rage divine, 
Apollo spoke from his prophetic shrink." 

Dryden's Transit 

How serious is this ! One would think Apollo 
had written the Bible; or at least that the 
oracular verses of Heathen diviners were 
prior to the sacred songs of the Scripture, and 
of equal authority. But when great wits are 
transported into the fabulous riegions of poetry, 
they become insensible of the wickedness of 
diabolical imposture (for such w;as the practice 
^ at the shrines of Apollo) and forget what they 
owe to truth, reason, and revelation. 

I think Milton hath made it appear, that 
what is great in poetry may well be attained 
without borrowing any thing from the ancient 
ornaments of the Pagan machinery : and in* 

deed 
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defd his poem of Paradise Lost nerer amks 
below itself more effectually, than when he 
condescends to treat his subject in the Heathea 
]pbrase, and embellish it with Heathen allu^ 
sionsy as where Adam and Eve are compared 
to Jupiter and Juno*; which is so foreign 
and unnatural, that the imagination being 
shocked with the impropriety, becomes incro* 
dulous, and then the pleasure of reading is 
lost Perhaps it may be imputed to the for- 
mality of Puritanism, that his poem was not 
Atill more deformed with the impertinent orna^ 
ments of profane literature. In that age, the 
religion and morality of the classical writers, 
had not obtained quite so much authority as 
afterwards, when they were called in to give 
their sanction to heresy, and to corrupt the 
highest mysteries of the Christian fait^i. Then 
was the pernicious example of Cato set up, 
who hath been followed ever since as a pattern 
of suicide, because the sin was unfortunately 
varnished over by the sentiments and diction 
of that elegant scholar Mr. Addison ; who 
spoke of ^* treading on classical ground" with 
that veneration, with which the palmers and 
pilgrims of the twelfth century visited the 

^ Booki¥. i^, 

Uoly 
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Poly I^n<l» which had been the scene of om 
blessed Saviour's miracles. 

Who do^ not know, that Heathen fn^ 
pients are now sought ajfler as zealously as 
Christian relics were collected in former ages? 
There was a time when all the curious people 
pf thi^ pation were alarmed and animated if 
the bones of some ancient hermit were found, 
fir sovnp ti^&tise recovered ^nd added to, tho 
works of a legendary writer. Now the like 
^larm is spread, if an £tru3can vault b opened, 
and some old broken pitchers are brought to 
Jight, with grotesque ill-designed figures upon 
them. When some great men, famous for 
their parts and learning, have distinguished 
theniselves by a taste for Heathen principles 
and Heathen curiosities, the whole tribe of 
inferior's follows them of course, as the vuU 
gar on all other occasions submit readily 
to fashion ; the common rule of those who 
have no judgment. That the study of anti^ 
quity is not entertaining and curious, I do 
not mean to say; neither w^mld I suggest 
^that it is without its use; for certainly it is 
both useful and reputable to know many 
jthings which it is not necessary to admire : 
but some minds are so ill prepared to make 
proper distinctions, tliat their curioi^ty rise$ 

in- 
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insensibly to a religious veneration, too often 
attended with a disaffection toward every 
thing that relates to the Christian character. 

It is much to be lamented, that while wc 
are learning from the scholars of profane anti- 
quity, the beauties of imagery, the graces of 
diction, the arts of oratory, and the harmony 
of poetry, we are not better upon our guard 
against their principles, which steal upon \xs 
through the vehicles of poetry and oratory, 
till our taste is wholly vitiated, and the glo- 
tious realities of the Christian revelation be- 
come insipid and insignificant. 
. Experience shews how difficult it is to dwelt 
•with delight upon the expressions of Heathen 
writers, without embracing too many of their 
sentiments. When a painter hath exhibited 
Thais with all her charms, he that values the 
lines of the picture, and admires the skill of 
the master, may veiy possibly be tempted to 
lust after the original, though he is apprized 
before-hand that she is an infamous and aban- 
doned strumpet 

Dr. Middleton confesses in one of his let- 
ters, that his classical engagements had ren- 
dered him very squeamish in his theological 
studies ; and I am well convinced this has 
been the ca^e with many others, who from 

having 
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having their brains filled with Heathen no- 
tions, and their affections touched with the 
vanity of conscious erudition, have contracted 
a nausea toward the Bible and its^ contents ; 
first disrelbhing,^ and at length deliberately 
opposing, the Christian doctrines; perhaps 
without being sensible how their minds were 
originally debauched. If this experiment is 
fatal in so many instances^ and dangerous ia 
all, it is an alarming consideration, that the^ 
first ideas conceived by school-boys are for the 
most part of the Heathen stamp : and I fear 
they are too seldom instructed in due season 
concerning the infinite difference between the 
true God and the false*. I was told once by 
a school-boy, that one of his companions 
asked him very seriously, which was the up* 
permost, Jupiter or God Almighty ? And well 
might' the poor child be ignorant of the dis- 
tinction, when his eiders, who ought to have, 
had more judgment, have made some foul 
mistakes in the same way; such as that in the 
Universal Prayer of Mr. Pope, which gives 

• This caution hath been laudably observed by the jadi.. 
cious editor of the Selects fro/am's Serif fon'hus Historic, who 
hath prefaced his collection by such admonitions and dis* 
tinctions as would render the present strictures superfluous,, 
if they were more generally attended to. 

US 
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ufl a new sort of levelling Theology, unknowii 
to the wisdom of former ages. When the 
Jewish nation was called out by the prc^hef 
Elijah to be spectators of the grandest dispute 
tibe world ever saw, that is, to determine whe* 
ther Jehovah or Baal was the proper object of 
religious adoration, Mr. Pbpte could have 
settled it all in a word ox two, only by in- 
itructing the parties that the true God is wor- 
shipped in fevery climate by those who worship 
any God at all : that the Saint, the Savage, 
md the Sage, the Hebrew, the Hottentot, 
ind the Greek philosopher, were the votiries 
*f one and the same Divinity. How mistaken 
^ere the poor Christians under all the Roman 
persecutions, in throwing away their lives 
npon a distinction which had no existence ! 
They were brought before the altar of Jupiter, 
and the usual alternative was proposed, either 
to suffer death or signify their adoration. Had 
either party been aAvare of the new levelling 
principle, they might have been reconciled 
without proceeding to these extremities, and 
have joined amicably in the same sacrifices. 
Thus much however we may conclude for 
certain^ that if the poet had been in the like 
circumstances, he could not possibly have 

been 
\ 
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been a martyr, if he believed liis own doo 
trine. 

The pious and excellent author of the 
Night Thoughts, who writes as a Christian 
inoralist, hath been tempted by the foice of 
custom to transgress that rule of sound criti- 
cism^ which obliges us to make every compo- 
sition uniform and of a piece. What occasion 
had he thus to adopt the Heathen style ** that 
more than miracle the Gods indulge*." Why 
gods in the plural? Why must they have the 
honour of working miracles? And why arc 
the Holy Angels of God, and the red-feccd 
Bacchus of Paganism, brought together into 
the same poem? Which, to say nothing of 
the impiety of it, can never be reconciled to 
the rules of propriety and good writing. If 
>ve write as Christians, let us keep up to the 
style of our profession: if our scene is laid 
trpon Heathen ground, then let us take the 
language of \he Heathen writers — Sit quod vis 
simplex duntaxat 8^ unum. The Levitical law 
forbad the people to plough with an ox and 
an ass together; and the New Testament 
taking up the same principle, commands u^ 
not to be unequally yoked together with un- 

• Nijht Ud. 

believers. 
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believers. All I contend for here is con- 
sistency and propriety; and I am sure the 
judgment of the best critics will bear me out . 
in what I have said. 

The case of the primitive martyrs, who 
chose rather to die than do honour to the 
Heathen Deities, brings to my remembrance 
a circumstance which lessens my admiration 
of those antique statues, which, as the pro* 
ductions of genius, are otherwise very much 
to be admired for elegance of design and truth 
of proportion. In times of persecution it 
was the custom with the bigots of Heathenism 
to drag the Christians up to the images of 
their idol-gods, either to offer sacrifice or be 
put to death : whence it is by no means im- 
probable, that the blood of many innocent 
Christians may have been barbarously shed to 
the honour of some statues now in high esteem 
with modern virtuosi of the same Christian 
profession; who, for a little excellence of 
workmanship, admire and respect what their 
purer predecessors had reason to regard with 
horror and detestation*. 

Where 

" We have heard it observed, that the Statues of Hea- 
then Deities have been generally found under the earth 
with their faces downward: which renders it probable, 

that 
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Where at last will this taste, which hath 
been prevailing and increasing for so many 
years, from the days of Lord Herbert to the 
late erection of the Pantheon, where, I say, 
will it lead ud? Where can it lead us, but to 
indifference and atheism? A Christian cot* 
nipted with Heathen affections, degenerates 
into something worse than the original Hea^ 
thens of antiquity. They had great faith in 
Such gods as they knew ; depended upon them 
devoutly ; and applied to them on every public 
' occasion, either of deprecation or thanks- 
giving. If we except the Epicureans, they 
insisted almost universally on k special provi ] 
dence, directing things j&ro re natd; and were 
assured that the gods were the avengers of 
perjury and impiety. But faith in the diving 
protection, and fear of divine vengeance, are 
but coldly regarded, and rarely to be met 
with in many of their modern disciples. Sa- 
crifice was practised by them, as the essential 
part of religion, for the expiation of private . 

that after the conversipn of the empire, such Statues had 
.. been purposely buried out of the way by the zeal and piety 
of the primitive Chustians. How surprisingly are times ^. 
altered I W^ now Hear Mr. Gibbon btaming Christians, 
for not intcrmiiKing the ekgaint and tHftocettt rites of Paganisnl 
with their own worship! 

VOL. Ill, a Q or 
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or national guilt: but when the Christian sa* 
crifice is neglected, and the Heathen sacrifices 
are exploded, nothing remains but a religion 
without expiation ; a thing which - never 
existed since the expulsion of Adam from Pa- 
radise, till it was begotten of late time in So- 
cinus, and his followers; when Christian luke- 
wannness engendered with the pride and ig- 
norance of gentile philosophy. 

While we have been considering the case of 
poets, orators, and artists, how they all stand 
affected to Heathenism; I had almost for- 
gotten the philosophers, I mean the natural 
philosophers, whose science for an hundred 
years past, hath been claiming kindred with 
the Heathen divinity. About the year 1680, 
it was observed by an' eminent scholar of that 
time, that the exact and scrutinizing spirit of 
the school-divinity was become necessary, in 
order to detect the pretensions of some " who 
were ready by the study of nature to immerse 
God in matter, and with those impieties of 
Democritus and Epicurus, to confound him'' 
with nature." In the year 1685, Mr. Boyle, 
in a treatise intitled, ''A free Inquiry into 
the vulgarly received notion of Nature,'* ex- 
pressed an apprehension that the same tloc- 
trine was likely to gain ground amongst us ; 

and 
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and he gave the alarm to the public in the fol- 
lowing emphatic language, which merits well 
to be considered. *' Nor are Christians them- 
selves so much out of danger of being seduced 
by these Heathenish notions about an intelli- 
gent world (the stoical anima mundij) but that 
even in these times there is lately sprung up a 
sect of men, as well professing Christianity 
as pretending to philosophy; who, (if I be 
not misinformed of their doctrine) do very 
much symbolize with the ancient Heathens, 
and talk much indeed of God, but mean such 
a one as is not really distinct from the ani- 
mated and intelligent universe ; but is on that 
account very differing from the true G6d 
whom we Christians believe and worship. 
And though I find the leaders of this sect to 
bp looked upon by some more witty than 
knowing men, as the discoverers of unheard- 
of mysteries in physics and natural theology, 
yet their hypothesis does not at all appear to 
to me to be new, &c/' Then he proceeds to 
shew, that thi^ philosophical God, which is 
not essentially different from Nature, was the 
Deity of the Heathen philosophers, citing 
such passages as that of Seneca, Nihil natura 
sine Deo est ^ nee Deus sine natura^ sed idem 
est uterqtie. 

G G 2 How 
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How near the expressions of our Doctor 
i^alley approach to an avowal of this Heathen 
opinion in his eulogium on the Newtonian 
philosophy, let any impartial person judge, 
when he has considered the sense of them. 
And here let me observe by tha way, that it is 
to no purpose for any man to tell us that these 
things are popular, and must not be spoken 
against : they ought to be spoken against for 
that very reason; because the whole world 
does not afford a greater temptation to eVror 
than long established popularity; on which 
consideration, all mien who wish to chain 
down others to their own favourite errors, are 
for ever ringing this popularity in their ears. 
To go on therefore with Doctor Halley, whose 
sentiments concerning God and Nature, are 
communicated in the following lines : 

£n tihi norma poll, £sf di*va lihramina hiolisy 
Computus en Jo^Uy et quas dum primordia rerum 
Conderety omnipotens sihi leges ipse Creator 
Dixerit 

Here the Moles, or mass of matter which 
constitutes the world,, has the ^ith^t diva 
ascribed to it, which makes it divine : and in 
another part of the same poem the epithet is 
given to Nature, 

■ j am^ue 
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■ jamqite ahdita Dl^ 



Clauftra patent Naturje- 



Then the computus Jchis, or calculation of 
Jupiter, supposing it to allude to the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, must imply that the 
visible world is Jupiter, as it stands in the 
Heathen poet-^Jupiter est quodcunque vides : 
and this seems farther evident from the senti* 
ment which is explanatory of it, viz. that the 
Creator (supposing Jupiter to be he) gave 
laws to himself; which is true if God and 
Nature are the same thing ; because in tha(j 
case the laws given to Nuture^ will be laws 
imposed upon God. The Psalmist, who dis- 
tinguishes rightly between the works and the 
work-master, says, " he gave than a law 
which shall not be broken:" and Mr. Boyle^ 
in his treatise above referred to, hath well 
remarked, that ^* God when he made the 
world, and established the laws of motion^ 
gave them to Matter, and not to himself* ;** 
as if he had been censuring that expression of 
Dr. Halley, which has beea the subject of our 
present animadversion. 

If any other philosophers have been be- 
trayed by the authority of great names, into 

• Edit. 1685.6. "p. 15S. 

the 
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the belief of this strange doctrine, it cannot 
be wondered at, if such are found but badly 
disposed for the reception of the Christian 
mysteries: for what concord hath Heathen 
Jupiter with the Christian Trinity? What ar- 
guments can b& strong enough to persuade 
those men of a divine co-equal personality in 
the Godhead, Avho have relapsed into the re- 
veries of Stoicism, and are the votaries of an 
anirna mundi^ an intelligent universe, a Deity 
immersed in matter? To such, the notion of 
a co-eternal Son of God, Creator of all things 
that exist, and who shall be still the same 
when nature shall wax old, and the heavens 
shall vanish away, must of necessity be con- 
temptible and incredible: and this I appre- 
hend to be one reason why we have so many 
Arians among the professed admirers of na- 
tural philosophy, thus falsely understood. 

Let it not be said that I take any pleasure 
in censuring : a captious censor is an odious 
character. If the question should be put to 
me, ''who made thee a ruler and a judge?" 
1 am ready to answer for myself, that I shall 
never M'ish to rule where so few are inclined 
to obey; and that I shall never judge where 
my duty will permit me to excuse. I see my 
country hasting to- ruin on many different 

prin- 
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principles.; and I point out one of them, 
which is the most pernicious of all, if it is 
not in fact the mother of all the rest. I only 
say what must be said by somebody, if we are 
ever to be reclaimed from the perilous conse- 
quences of Pagan corruption : if not, liberavi 
animam tntam. Should any person ask me 
how Christianity is to be banished out of 
Christendom, as the predictions of the Gospel 
give us reason to expect it will be, I should 
make no scruple to answer, that it will cer- 
tainly be brought to pass by this growing 
affection to Heathenism*. And therefore it 
is devoutly to be wished that some censor 
would arise with the zeal and spirit of Martin 
Luther, to remonstrate effectually against this 
indulgence of Paganism, which is more fatal 
to the interests of Christianity than all the 
abuses pui:ged away at the Reformation. This 
IS now the. grand abuse, against which the 
xeal of a Luther, and the wit of an Erasmus, 
ought to \y^ directed : it is the abomination of 
desolation standing where it ought not, even 
in the sanctuary of Christianity, and is a 
worse offence than all the profanations that 

* Is not this conjecture of the Anthor, in the year 
1776, now confirmed, by what hath lately happened ia 
prance? 

erer 
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ever happened to the Jewish temple. In the 
mean time, till the world shall be blessed with 
such a monitor, I have presumed to claim 
some freedom of thought, and liberty of 
speech, against the tyranny of prevailing 
fashion: and you will pardon me if I confess 
to you, upon this occasion, the mean opinion 
I have long entertained of some modern re- 
finements ; insomuch that I could wish many 
of them were exchanged for a little of that 
religious simplicity, which placed the s^ven 
works of charity upon the shoeing-hoiti of tht 
Abbot oi Glastonbury. 

1 am, dear Sir, 

Your's, most faithfully, 

and affectionately. 

N. B. An Abbot of Glastonbury wa» 
hanged at the place, for denying the .supre- 
macy of Henry VIII, when his effects were 
confiscated; and perhaps this article might 
Jiave been found amongst them. 

END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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